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Boston,  Mass.,  December  15,  1913. 
To  the  School  Committee: 

I  submit  herewith  the  thirty-second  annual  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  This'  would  be  the  thirty-third 
report  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  no  report  was  issued  in 
1912. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Franklin  B.  Dyer, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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I.     INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  following  report  it  is  the  intent  to  give  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  local  school  system  and  a  somewhat 
detailed  account  of  those  activities  which  are  distinctive  or 
in  the  formative  process.  All  city  school  systems  have  inuch 
in  common.  To  a  remarkable  degree  public  education  in 
American  cities  has  developed  into  systems  that  in  essential 
particulars  are  very  similar,  so  that  an  account  of  one  would 
apply  in  large  measure  to  all.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon 
these  phases  in  this  report.  The  school  system  of  Boston 
differs  from  others  chiefly  in  "getting  there  first."  The  city 
has  been  a  pioneer  in  starting  new  activities.  This  is  due  to 
at  least  three  causes  —  the  genius  of  the  people,  the  succession 
of  great  superintendents  and  educational  leaders,  and  the 
nonpolitical  character  of  the  educational  board  that  has 
shaped  policies  in  recent  years. 

In  this  city  there  are  more  people  probably  than  in  any 
other  city  in  America  who  are  devoted  to  the  betterment  of 
conditions  of  living,  not  as  agitators  merely,  but  as  philanthro- 
pists who  are  ready  to  give  their  time  and  money  to  foster 
educational  experiments  until  their  value  is  determined  and 
they  are  recognized  as  legitimate  functions  of  the  pubhc  school 
system.  Thus  have  come  in  the  kindergarten,  manual  arts, 
household  arts,  prevocational  training,  trade  schools,  voca- 
tional counsel,  organized  play,  evening  centers  and  other 
activities.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  these  movements 
belong  to  the  past.  At  the  present  time  many  persons  and 
organizations  are  setting  object  lessons  or  seeking  helpful 
cooperation:  Mrs.  Quincy  Shaw,  with  her  remarkable  indus- 
trial school  in  the  North  End;  Miss  Louise  Brooks,  with  her 
Trade  School  for  the  Deaf;  Mr.  Edson  L.  Ford,  with  the 
Children's  Museum;  the  Boston  Placement  Bureau;  the  school 
luncheon  department  of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Indus- 
trial Union;  the  School  Garden  Association  and  the  Home  and 
School  Association.     In  an  appendix  of  this  report  will  be 
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found  a  list  of  over  one  hundred  organizations  which  are 
cooperating  in  some  way  with  the  pubhc  schools.  Most  of 
them  are  attempting  to  demonstrate  or  bring  about  some 
improvement  in  educational  procedure.  These  are  character- 
istic of  the  spirit  of  the  people  and  effectually  prevent  educa- 
tional stagnation.  In  this  city  one  important  function  of  the 
school  administration  is  to  act  as  a  lens  to  catch  these  various 
lines  of  educational  endeavor  and  bring  them  into  harmonious 
and  economic  action. 

Again,  this  city  has  been  unusually  fortunate  in  its  superin- 
tendents of  schools  and  other  educational  leaders.  Brooks, 
Conley,  Seaver,  Philbrick,  to  go  no  farther  back  than  one  gen- 
eration, are  names  that  are  known  throughout  the  nation. 
Through  their  leadership  in  the  times  in  which  educational 
systems  were  changing  from  a  very  simple  to  a  very  complex 
organization  the  progress  of  the  schools  was  continuous  and 
the  new  activities  were  readily  assimilated.  In  addition  to 
these,  perhaps  no  other  city  has  had  so  many  great  masters 
and  teachers  who  have  stood  for  the  highest  educational  ideals. 

And  lastly,  this  city  was  one  of  the  first  to  abandon  the 
political  form  of  school  control  and  to  place  the  direction  of 
the  schools  in  the  hands  of  men  and  women  whose  sole  interest 
is  to  serve  the  children  of  the  city.  This  was  completely 
effected  in  1906  by  the  election  at  large  of  a  nonpartisan 
school  committee  of  five.  Since  that  time  the  progress  of  the 
schools  has  been  by  leaps  and  bounds,  so  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  phase  of  educational  activity  that  is  not  in  operation  in  this 
city  at  the  present  time. 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  the  present  school  system  in  this 
city  is  one  of  the  most  complex  in  the  United  States  though 
many  of  the  educational  activities  are  so  recently  begun  as  to 
be  in  the  infant  stage  of  development.  It  is  partly  the  business 
of  this  report  to  give  an  inventory  of  these  newer  activities  and 
to  discuss  the  steps  that  should  be  taken  to  develop  them. 
Such  a  report  is  valuable  chiefly  to  those  who  make  it,  like 
stock-taking  in  a  store.  It  compels  close  scrutiny  of  all  depart- 
ments, appraisal  of  values,  and  determination  of  immediate 
needs.  It  is  not  intended  that  anything  in  the  report  should  be 
critical  in  a  fault-finding  sense.  Only  constructive  suggestions 
are  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  account  of  this  great  system  of 
schools. 
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II.     THE  BOARD   OF   SUPERINTENDENTS. 

In  the  development  of  the  work  discussed  in  this  report 
especial  acknowledgment  is  due  the  staff  of  six  assistant 
superintendents.  Without  their  invaluable  support  and  coun- 
sel but  little  progress  would  be  possible.  Fortunately  their 
efficiency  and  their  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the  schools 
are  such  that  the  progress  of  the  system  goes  steadily  forward, 
bridging  the  gaps  between  administrations  without  jar  or 
retardation. 

In  addition  to  their  duties  as  a  Board,  conducting  examina- 
tions, rating  teachers,  selecting  text  books,  and  reporting  on 
many  matters  of  policy,  they  are  also  district  superintendents, 
each  with  a  large  number  of  schools  under  their  supervision. 

This  year  they  have  also  been  given  individual  assignments 
on  the  so-called  vertical  system  of  distributing  the  work,  in 
the  belief  that  specialization  must  be  encouraged  if  the  school 
system  is  to  advance  in  efficiency.  Each  one  has  been  given  a 
few  major  and  several  minor  features  of  the  school  system 
in  the  nature  of  special  studies,  to  advise  upon,  to  nurture  and 
develop.  The  tastes  and  abilities  of  the  staff  are  such  as  to 
make  such  a  distribution  of  the  work  not  only  feasible,  but 
agreeable,  as  the  topics  are  readjusted  annually. 

To  Assistant  Superintendent  Burke  have  been  assigned  for 
special  attention  the  general  problems  of  high  schools,  the 
intermediate  school  plan  for  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  the 
examination  and  rating  of  teachers,  the  intelligent  cooperation 
of  the  home  and  similar  matters. 

To  Assistant  Superintendent  Parker:  The  physical  needs  of 
children  and  the  types  of  children  with  pronounced  physical 
defects,  children  morally  out  of  step,  the  parental  school,  home 
and  school  gardening,  the  course  of  study  in  history  and 
geography  and  minor  topics. 

To  Assistant  Superintendent  Rafter :  The  attendance  depart- 
ment and  employment  of  children,  children  with  varying  mental 
needs  and  especially  superior  children,  summer  schools,  the 
course  of  study  in  music  and  English  and  especially  the  develop- 
ment of  standards  in  English  and  the  use  of  the  public  library. 

To  Assistant  Superintendent  Mrs.  Ripley:  The  training  of 
teachers,  the  domestic  training  of  girls,  prevocational  schools 
for  girls,  school  bulletins,  the  Children's  Museum,  cooperation 
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with  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Natural  History  Museum, 
oral  expression  in  high  schools  and  reading  in  elementary 
schools. 

To  Assistant  Superintendent  Thompson:  The  numerous 
problems  concerning  industrial  and  commercial  education  in 
high  schools,  trade  schools,  continuation  schools  and  evening 
schools,  cooperation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Women's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  labor  organizations  and 
employers. 

To  Assistant  Superintendent  White:  Vocational  counsel  and 
guidance,  prevocational  instruction  of  boys  below  high  school, 
manual  training  and  drawing,  arithmetic,  penmanship,  the 
instruction  of  foreign  children  and  courses  for  the  promotion 
of  teachers. 

Although  these  assignments  were  not  made  until  the  middle 
of  the  year,  each  assistant  superintendent  has  done  a  great 
amount  of  work  upon  his  or  her  topics.  All  have  made  illum- 
inating and  most  helpful  reports  both  to  the  superintendent 
and  to  the  school  committee.  Much  of  this  report  embodies 
their  investigations,  and  a  considerable  portion  consists  of 
extracts  from  their  reports.  By  the  time  of  another  annual 
report,  it  is  hoped  their  investigations  may  be  sufficiently  under 
way  for  them  to  consent  to  the  publication  of  their  reports 
entire.  In  almost  every  instance  the  school  committee  has 
approved  the  suggestions  made  by  the  assistant  superintendent 
to  whom  the  special  topic  has  been  assigned. 

It  will  be  the  policy  to  focus  the  attention  of  the  assistant 
superintendents  in  directions  that  will  give  them  a  chance  to 
make  their  individuality  and  service  of  still  larger  benefit  to 
the  schools. 

III.     ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 
1.     Teachers. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  teachers  constitute  the  most 
important  factor  in  training  children.  All  the  conditions  should 
be  made  as  favorable  as  possible  for  them  to  do  effective  work. 
The  interests  of  the  teachers  must  be  considered,  their  welfare 
guarded,  their  rights  respected,  their  efforts  appreciated,  their 
improvement 'encouraged,  their  occasional  mistakes  condoned 
and  their  devotion  recognized  and  rewarded. 

Teachers  are  peculiarly  sensitive,  more  so  perhaps  than 
members  of  other  professions,  to  conditions  about  them,  and 
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the  attitude  of  those  around  them.  They  reflect  the  admin- 
istrative poHcy  as  they  understand  it.  While  not  authorized 
to  speak  for  others,  I  sincerely  believe  that  all  those  who  con- 
stitute the  school  administrative  system  of  this  city  are  in 
hearty  accord  with  a  liberal  policy,  and  teachers  should  under- 
stand this.  It  is  recognized  that  if  teachers  are  hedged  around 
with  petty  restrictions  and  subjected  to  censorious  treatment, 
they  cannot  do  their  work  with  the  same  zest  that  they  do 
when  they  know  that  those  around  them  have  full  confidence 
in  them  and  give  them  a  large  measure  of  responsibility. 

The  state  of  mind  of  teachers  is  important,  for  teaching  is 
contagious  —  it  is  imparting  energy,  ambition,  growth,  alert- 
ness and  character  from  a  living  spirit  to  a  living  spirit.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  that  teachers  should  be  led  rather  than 
driven,  that  their  strong  points  should  be  dwelt  upon  rather 
than  their  faults,  that  their  sympathies  should  be  kept  active 
rather  than  their  critical  faculties,  that  their  opportunities 
should  be  magnified  rather  than  their  duties,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  be  buoyant  and  their  teaching  energizing  to  the 
better  natures  of  the  children.  There  is  a  vast  difference 
between  such  teaching  and  the  listless  routine  when  teachers 
have  lost  heart. 

The  best  way  to  put  heart  into  a  team  is  to  work  hand-in-hand 
with  hearty  give-and-take.  When  there  is  full  confidence  and 
a  good  understanding,  and  when  each  one  feels  he  represents 
the  combined  will  of  all  at  his  particular  post,  the  game  will 
be  truly  team  play  and  probably  well  played.  Therefore,  the 
superintendent  has  spent  much  time  with  teachers'  organiza- 
tions and  schools  during  the  year,  and  has  come  into  as  close 
touch  with  teachers  as  possible.  It  is  a  large  undertaking, 
however,  in  a  system  so  great  as  this  to  restore  confidence  to  a 
team  that  has  lost  a  good  captain  and  gotten  a  strange  one. 

PROVIDING   MEANS    OF    IMPROVEMENT. 

In  a  rapidly  developing  city  system  there  are  so  many 
activities  to  be  initiated  and  directed  and  so  many  educational 
enterprises  to  be  fostered  and  expanded  that  there  is  danger 
that  the  main  issue  —  the  development  of  the  teaching  to  a 
high  degree  of  efficiency  —  may  be  neglected. 

Some  attention  is  given  to  the  younger  teachers.  They  are 
expected  to  prepare  for  certain  examinations,  and  some  courses 
of  instruction  are  provided  for  their  preparation  for  these  tests. 
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Probably  as  much  as  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  is  expended 
in  some  years  for  their  improvement. 

But  there  is  a  much  greater  need  than  this.  If  teachers  are 
not  to  stagnate,  they  must  continually  be  developing  a  larger 
fund  of  knowledge,  and  if  they  are  not  to  grow  old  prematurely, 
they  must  be  acquiring  new  interests.  After  teachers  have 
taught  for  five  or  ten  years  in  the  same  grade,  they  are  in  danger 
of  becoming  static.  As  they  become  skilled,  there  is  possibility 
of  their  ceasing  to  grow,  and  of  their  work  becoming  a  routine 
into  which  they  do  not  put  the  energy  and  thought  which  is 
necessary  to  beget  the  spirit  of  joyous  work  in  the  heart  of 
youth. 

Teachers  recognize  this  danger  and  are  quick  to  respond  to 
opportunities  for  improvement.  Some  spend  their  sabbatical 
year  in  self  improvement.  Some  spend  their  summers  in 
universities  for  this  purpose.  The  latter  should  not  be  neces- 
sary.    They  need  their  summers  for  rest  and  recreation. 

In  a  great  city  means  should  be  provided  for  mental  growth 
easily  accessible  through  the  year.  Excellent  courses  should 
be  offered  in  many  subjects  closely  connected  with  the  imme- 
diate interests  of  teachers,  whereby  they  may  pursue  investi- 
gations, develop  latent  aptitudes,  cultivate  tastes,  broaden 
and  deepen  their  knowledge,  acquire  further  culture  and  pre- 
pare for  fields  of  larger  usefulness. 

With  the  many  educational  institutions  in  this  vicinity  to 
draw  on,  it  seems  possible  to  secure  expert  instructors  who 
could  go  to  centers  for  four  o'clock  courses  once  a  week,  carry- 
ing opportunity  to  the  very  doors  of  teachers.  Twenty  courses, 
some  of  them  given  in  two  or  three  centers,  would  not  more 
than  supply  the  demand  on  the  part  of  our  teachers  when  once 
their  interest  is  aroused. 

At  the  present  time  many  teachers  who  aspire  to  administra- 
tive positions  feel  the  need  of  an  extended  course  in  the  art  of 
teaching  and  the  supervision  of  teaching  with  practical  dem- 
onstrations. Others  desire  to  develop  along  special  lines, 
such  as  child  study,  oral  expression,  hygiene,  salesmanship, 
sense  training,  vocational  guidance,  educational  investigation, 
ethics,  philosophy,  and  other  subjects. 

It  would  be  well  worth  while  to  bring  to  the  teachers  in  the 
most  attractive  way  some  of  those  courses  which  spiritualize 
life,  or  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  quality  of  their  teach- 
ing. The  response  on  the  part  of  the  older  teachers  would 
soon  be  amazing.     At  least  half  of  them  would  voluntarily 
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take  such  courses  were  they  offered  under  favorable  conditions 
that  would  not  tell  too  much  on  their  strength  and  time. 

The  hunger  of  teachers  for  broader  knowledge  and  better 
training  is  not  appreciated.  A  few  hundred  dollars  spent  on 
means  of  improving  teachers  would  make  the  millions  spent 
for  their  services  more  effective  in  results. 

THE   ART   OF   TEACHING. 

The  immediate  and  most  urgent  need  felt  by  teachers  is 
fresh  light  upon  the  art  of  teaching.  With  experience,  more 
and  more  of  their  work  tends  to  become  automatic.  It  is  well 
that  many  of  their  duties  be  reduced  to  habit  and  their  energies 
thus  conserved  to  the  main  business  of  teaching,  but  when 
the  teaching  itself  becomes  stereotyped,  the  vital  principle  of 
true  teaching  is  lost. 

In  order  that  the  teaching  be  fresh  and  inspiring,  teachers 
should  vary  their  method,  use  new  material  and  acquire  new 
points  of  view,  year  by  year,  by  means  of  frequent  conferences 
and  discussions  bearing  specifically  upon  their  work.  The 
difficulty  of  keeping  the  teaching  progressive  and  improving 
is  greater  in  a  large  system  because  the  numbers  are  unwieldy 
for  conference  purposes,  and  teachers  are  accustomed  to  have 
the  details  worked  out  and  handed  to  them. 

To  some  extent  the  children  themselves  are  likely  to  reflect 
this  attitude.  They  expect  the  teachers  to  do  much  of  the 
work.  They  do  not  throw  themselves  into  their  tasks  with 
energy  and  become  self-helpful  and  self-reliant.  Docility  is 
their  characteristic  rather  than  initiative,  receptivity  rather 
than  self-activity. 

No  criticism  on  either  teacher  or  student  is  intended.  It  is 
not  their  fault  but  the  universal  defect  of  large  systems.  The 
question  is,  How  can  it  be  remedied?  The  only  way  is  to  get 
teachers  thoroughly  interested  and  to  keep  them  continuously 
progressive  in  the  subtle  art  of  teaching.  To  do  this  is  not  so 
easy  as  it  seems.  Many  ways  may  be  suggested  and  objections 
can  be  found  to  all  of  them.  The  great  obstruction  is  inertia  — 
"Let  well  enough  alone."  The  "good  enough"  is  the  enemy 
of  the  good. 

The  following  plan  is  not  new  or  picturesque,  and  it  is 
attended  with  inconveniences  and  much  work  for  many  people, 
but  it  will,  if  skillfully  carried  out,  bring  about  a  renascence  of 
interest  in  the  teaching  of  the  fundamentals. 

1.     For  a  year  have  grade  conferences.    At  each  conference 
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let  a  teacher  tell  what  she  is  doing  in  a  certain  subject,  such  as 
English,  and  illustrate  with  a  class  of  children  when  necessary. 
Let  another  expert  teacher  follow  at  the  same  meeting  with 
another  subject,  such  as  arithmetic.  Let  this  be  followed  by  a 
general  discussion  and  the  summing  up  or  comment  of  the 
conductor  and  others.  If  possible,  have  an  outside  expert 
give  a  talk  upon  some  new  phase  of  the  work  of  the  grade. 
Encourage  all  teachers  to  try  the  plans  suggested  and  report 
in  the  time  for  the  general  discussion  at  the  next  meeting.  Let 
the  same  teachers  tell  their  plans  for  two  or  more  conferences, 
and  then  another  group  for  another  series  of  conferences,  or  dif- 
ferent ones  each  time,  as  seems  most  profitable,  but  continue  the 
same  subjects  until  many  able  teachers  have  given  demonstra- 
tions of  their  work  and  their  interpretation  of  the  course  of 
study.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  teachers  of  the  grade  will 
have  gotten  acquainted  with  one  another  and  will  have  heard 
many  of  their  colleagues  describe  other  than  the  conventional 
ways  of  doing  things. 

2.  Follow  this  up  by  a  committee,  appointed  by  grades, 
after  their  most  original  and  inventive  members  are  known, 
who  shall  collect  and  arrange  a  pamphlet  of  suggestions,  plans 
and  illustrative  material,  emanating  from  our  own  most  com- 
petent teachers.  Let  this  be  issued  as  a  grade  syllabus  of  sug- 
gestions and  be  given  to  each  teacher  of  the  grade.  Let  this 
be  done  for  every  grade.  These  committees  might  eventually 
become  the  nucleus  for  a  school  faculty  to  consult  on  matters 
pertaining  to  courses  of  study  and  educational  policies. 

3.  Another  year,  with  the  help  of  these  committees,  let 
questionaires  be  issued  covering  the  course  of  study,  methods 
in  different  subjects,  child  study,  and  the  art  of  teaching,  to  be 
used  in  local  teachers'  meetings  in  the  different  districts  under 
the  leadership  of  the  masters.  The  secretary  of  each  group 
should  report  the  most  profitable  part  of  the  meetings,  the 
reports  to  be  summed  up,  arranged  and  issued  as  a  later  pam- 
phlet for  each  teacher  of  the  city. 

4.  As  the  investigations  into  the  special  needs  and  capabili- 
ties of  children  proceed  in  different  schools,  as  standards  of 
efficiency  are  established  that  may  be  considered  the  norms 
for  different  grades  and  conditions  of  children,  and  as  the  group 
of  teachers  who  are  pursuing  these  investigations  discover 
effective  ways  of  giving  sufficient  training  to  children  with 
special  deficiencies  while  avoiding  over-training  of  the  others, 
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the  conferences  should  assume  more  and  more  the  form  of 
reports  and  discussions  on  the  scientific  study  of  the  laws  of 
child  development  as  applied  to  the  different  subjects  of  the 
curriculum.  There  is  no  end  to  the  problems  in  education. 
The  teaching  of  children  is  a  more  complicated  and  subtle  art 
than  is  supposed  and  education  as  a  science  is  in  its  infancy. 
If  our  teachers,  according  to  their  abihties,  become  earnest 
students  of  their  work,  Boston  will  stand  like  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty,  *'  Enlightening  the  World."  There  is  the  genius  here 
if  it  can  be  energized  and  directed. 

5.  Eventually  the  course  of  study  should  be  rewritten  in 
the  light  of  these  discussions  and  investigations. 

The  objections  to  such  a  plan  of  promoting  a  profound  inter- 
est in  the  art  of  teaching  are:  The  large  number  of  teachers 
for  a  grade  conference,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable  con- 
ductor for  each  grade,  and  of  getting  teachers  to  participate, 
and  the  inconvenience  of  having  many  meetings.  It  might 
be  well  to  have  but  a  few  meetings  to  a  grade  the  first  year 
and  in  the  largest  grade  to  have  sectional  meetings.  If  so, 
these  should  be  obligatory  and  some  of  the  school  time  given 
to  them.  The  time  that  is  allowed  for  school  visiting  might 
be  used  for  conferences  for  a  year. 

THE    PROMOTIONAL    EXAMINATIONS. 

After  two  years  of  service,  teachers  are  required  to  take 
an  examination  and  after  six  years  they  may  take  a  second 
and  final  examination.  These  are  called  "promotional  exam- 
inations" although  the  only  "promotion"  that  follows  is  the 
regular  increment  of  salary.  As  these  examinations  are  made 
an  incentive  to  real  professional  work,  they  become  valuable. 
The  tendency  is  growing  to  require  candidates  to  choose  a 
subject  for  investigation  and  report,  and  make  this  the  major 
part  of  the  second  promotional  examination. 

Assistant  Superintendent  Thompson  is  endeavoring  to 
make  these  investigations  of  a  scientific  character  that  will  be 
of  value  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  will  develop  the  attitude 
of  mind  on  the  part  of  young  teachers  of  approaching  educa- 
tional questions  in  a  scientific  manner.  The  day  of  re-exami- 
nation of  teachers  at  stated  periods  has  passed,  it  is  hoped, 
but  if  these  so-called  "  promotionals "  can  be  used  to  develop 
the  spirit  of  educational  research  they  will  be  well  worth 
while. 
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A  SYSTEM  OF  PROMOTION  NEEDED. 

At  the  present  time  teachers  are  promoted  to  higher  positions, 
such  as  that  of  sub-master,  master's  assistant,  first  assistant 
in  charge,  high  school  master,  and  to  other  advanced  ranks, 
by  no  clearly  defined  plan  or  system.  Any  teacher  who  has 
the  requisite  certificate  may  be  selected  without  regard  to 
order  of  merit. 

There  is  a  merit  system  governing  the  original  appointment 
of  teachers  to  the  service  and  the  order  of  eligibility  is  carefully 
followed.  It  is  equally  important  for  the  morale  of  the  teach- 
ing staff  that  promotions  should  be  made  likewise  strictly  in 
the  order  of  merit.  The  teachers  themselves  recognize  this 
and  would  welcome  any  good  plan  that  is  honestly  administered. 
Such  a  system  should  take  into  account  not  only  the  scholarship 
but  the  personal  qualities,  the  disciplinary  ability,  the  teaching 
power,  the  professional  growth,  and  the  special  qualities  of 
leadership  and  attainment  demanded  in  the  higher  position. 
Such  work  should  be  the  task  of  some  one  person  with  such 
assistance  as  could  be  given  by  masters,  assistant  superin- 
tendents and  others,  just  as  the  rating  for  appointment  of 
practice  students  is  the  especial  task  of  the  Director  of  Practice 
and  Training.  If  teachers  felt  that  their  advancement  was 
independent  of  accident  and  favor,  it  would  give  them  renewed 
energy,  confidence  and  hope.  This  would  involve  efficiency 
tests  and  measurements  of  various  kinds  and  might  result  in 
the  development  of  a  department  of  efficiency  as  well  as  in  the 
recognition  of  merit.  Such  a  system,  so  far  from  being  a 
novelty,  is  in  existence  in  many  cities. 

2.     Course  of  Study. 

The  present  course  of  study  was  issued  several  years  ago  as 
a  provisional  course  to  be  used  experimentally  and  to  be  kept 
open  for  revision. 

A  course  of  study  should  be  open  to  yearly  revision  and, 
occasionally,  as  often  as  once  every  five  years,  it  should  be  given 
a  critical  revision  in  detail.  The  revision  should  be  frequent 
both  to  keep  the  course  abreast  of  current  educational  thought, 
and  to  revitahze  the  teaching. 

A  course  of  study  that  becomes  static  loses  step  with  life. 
It  trains  children  in  the  traditions  of  subjects  instead  of  exer- 
cising them  in  those  aspects  of  subjects  that  are  of  importance 
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in  the  world  of  to-day  and  to-morrow.  It  accumulates  archaic 
material  and  loses  sight  of  the  purpose  of  education  to  enable 
the  pupil  to  get  experience  in  real  situations  and  to  learn  to 
adjust  himself  to  conditions  around  him.  It  becomes  abstract 
and  remote  from  the  life  of  the  child,  instead  of  seeking  to 
develop  an  interest  in  current  civic  activities,  and  through 
these  dominating  interests  to  give  him  training  in  life  and  for 
life. 

Again,  when  the  same  lesson  has  been  taught  in  the  same 
way  for  years,  there  is  danger  of  the  teaching  becoming  mere 
routine.  The  teaching  which  reaches  character  as  well  as 
intellect  must  come  from  those  who  are  thoroughly  interested 
in  what  they  are  doing.  The  essentials  of  arithmetic,  English 
and  other  studies  will  remain  very  much  the  same,  but  the 
materials,  the  illustrations,  the  problems,  the  applications 
should  be  associated  as  closely  with  the  interests  of  current 
life  as  possible.  In  providing  fresh  material  the  teacher's 
interest  becomes  permanent  and  the  school  becomes  a  labora- 
tory for  organizing  knowledge  that  is  at  least  related  to  current 
life". 

VISUAL    INSTRUCTION. 

This  region  is  rich  in  historical,  geographical,  commercial, 
and  industrial  material  that  may  be  utilized  by  teachers. 
Excursions  and  visual  instruction  through  stereopticons  and 
moving  pictures  offer  almost  boundless  possibilities  for  making 
instruction  concrete  and  vivid  in  the  elementary  grades. 

To  aid  in  visual  instruction,  the  kindergarten  teachers  in 
more  than  thirty  schools  have  volunteered  to  assist  the  first 
grade  teachers  in  excursions,  which  should  be  as  much  a  feature 
of  lower  grade  as  of  kindergarten  instruction;  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  has  arranged  for  visits  of  classes  to  see  the  objects 
that  illustrate  the  course  of  study  in  history,  geography  and 
literature;  a  Children's  Museum  has  been  established  on  the 
park  adjacent  to  Jamaica  Pond  this  autumn  for  historical 
and  natural  history  materials;  a  fund  is  provided  by  the  Hyatt 
Field  Lesson  Memorial  Association  for  the  transportation  of 
children  for  field  lessons;  and  a  pamphlet  has  just  been  issued 
for  aid  in  the  school  room. 

A  committee  of  teachers,  of  whom  Principal  Frederick  W. 
Swan  is  chairman,  was  appointed  some  time  ago  to  prepare  a 
detailed  list  of  suitable  illustrative  material  to  accompany 
the  course  of  study.     This  committee  has  performed  a  pro- 
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digious  amount  of  work,  having  made  careful  examination  of 
many  thousands  of  slides,  photographs,  art  productions, 
stereographs,  prints  and  specimens,  selecting  those  that  are 
most  valuable  and  arranging  them  in  a  well  classified  catalogue 
of  more  than  100  pages.  The  report  gives  a  list  of  sources  of 
illustrative  matter  that  may  be  obtained  at  nominal  cost 
and  includes  a  chapter  on  sources  from  which  more  than 
20,000  lantern  slides,  and  thousands  of  mounted  prints  may  be 
borrowed  without  expense.  One  chapter  gives  a  list  of  2,000 
geographical  views  selected  from  1,000,000  titles.  This  is 
arranged  by  countries  and  by  grades.  Another  chapter  gives 
a  detailed  plan  of  40  illustrated  lessons  exactly  as  they  are 
given  in  one  of  the  Boston  schools.  Another  chapter  gives 
approved  methods  of  using  the  stereopticon,  reflectoscope 
and  other  illustrative  apparatus,  and  also  a  simple  and  inex- 
pensive way  of  making  diagrams  and  maps  in  lantern  slide 
form  without  the  aid  of  a  dark  room. 

One  chapter  contains  a  graded  list  of  titles  of  standard 
reproductions  of  art  for  school  decoration,  all  of  which  have 
been  approved  by  the  director  of  manual  arts.  These  are 
arranged  by  grades,  answering  the  questions,  "What  are  suit- 
able class  gifts?"  and  "What  pictures  are  adapted  to  particular 
grades?" 

Attention  is  given  to  the  educational  moving  picture  films 
of  Edison  which  are  thought  by  some  to  place  us  in  the  dawn 
of  a  new  educational  era. 

This  pamphlet,  which  is  now  ready,  should  be  an  aid  to  all 
our  schools,  enabling  them  to  select  the  most  suitable  illus- 
trative material  with  the  least  expenditure  of  effort,  time  and 
money. 

A.  The  Fundamentals,  or  "Three  R's,"  English, 
Writing,  Arithmetic. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  that  amid  the  multiplicity  of  educa- 
tional activities  in  our  schools  we  do  not  neglect  the  essential 
elements  of  an  education  —  English,  writing  and  arithmetic. 

There  is  a  lingering  suspicion  in  the  public  mind  that  American 
schools  do  not  produce  satisfactory  results  in  these  branches. 
The  courses  of  study  read  well  enough  and  the  teachers  work 
hard  enough,  but  the  product  in  many  cases  is  disappointing. 
Children  have  been  writing  every  day  for  eight  years  and  yet 
their  penmanship  is  not  legible  and  fluent.     They  have  been 
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reading,  reading,  reading,  and  yet  have  not  formed  right  reading 
habits,  while  their  speUing  and  their  manner  of  expressing 
themselves  in  written  and  oral  English  are  strangely  at  variance 
with  the  time  spent  upon  English  in  the  curriculum.  In 
arithmetic,  the  children  work  thousands  of  examples  and  cover 
a  multitude  of  topics  from  numeration  to  mensuration  but 
cannot  add. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  school  administration  of  this  city, 
that  instead  of  defending  conditions  or  apologizing  for  them 
it  has  been  making  a  serious  attempt  to  find  the  causes  and 
apply  the  remedies. 

The  first  subject  of  investigation  was  penmanship,  the 
next  arithmetic,  and  the  next  is  to  be  English. 

The  general  cause  of  failure  is  found  to  be  due  to  mass 
instruction  —  the  failure  to  discover  the  needs  of  the  individual 
pupil  and  to  apply  the  requisite  remedy  at  the  appropriate 
time.  It  is  found  that  drills  to  fix  forms  are  not  clearly  enough 
distinguished  from  exercises  that  require  the  higher  powers  of 
the  mind,  and  that  such  drills  should  as  a  rule  be  individual 
rather  than  class  exercises.  It  is  also  found  that  the  lack  of 
clearly  defined  standards  of  attainments  in  different  subjects 
in  the  different  grades  holds  some  children  back  and  permits 
others  to  pass  on  accumulating  deficiencies.  In  addition,  it 
is  found  that  in  the  multiplicity  of  topics  and  details  of  the 
course  of  study,  the  mastery  of  the  simple  elements  by  the 
individual  child  is  sometimes  overlooked. 

ENGLISH. 

Of  all  the  important  subjects  in  the  curriculum  there  is  none 
upon  which  there  is  a  greater  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
method,  matter  or  the  results  secured  than  there  is  upon 
the  subject  of  English.  There  is  no  subject  receiving  more 
attention  the  country  over.  Teachers  have  no  definite  standard 
to  work  for  and  are  therefore  groping  their  way  as  best  they 
can.  Courses  of  study  present  a  confusing  amount  of  matter 
without  due  regard  to  the  natural  interest  or  constructive 
ability  of  children  in  the  different  stages  of  their  development. 
Teachers  are  judged  to  such  a  degree  by  the  formal  side  of 
the  work  accomplished, —  the  punctuation,  capitalization, 
margins,  indentations,  or  even  the  handwriting, —  that  thought, 
imagination,  or  spontaneity  of  expression  are  frequently 
forgotten.     The   composition   tends  to   become   artificial  or 
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afifected  instead  of  simple  and  natural.  It  becomes  a  drill  in 
technique  and  in  forms,  instead  of  a  means  of  expression  of 
something  that  the  child  really  wishes  to  tell.  In  much  of  the 
work  an  interesting  motive  is  lacking  as  it  is  not  used  in 
helpful  or  entertaining  ways  in  the  class  or  elsewhere.  To 
some  extent  the  same  is  true  of  reading,  spelling  and  grammar. 

To  lead  children  to  form  the  reading  habit,  and  to  develop 
a  taste  for  good  literature  and  profitable  reading,  a  committee 
of  thirty-two  teachers,  in  connection  with  Miss  Alice  M. 
Jordan  of  the  Public  Library,  worked  all  last  year  under  the 
supervision  of  Assistant  Superintendent  Rafter,  preparing  a 
list  by  grades  and  subjects  of  suitable  books  in  the  public 
library  for  class  room  or  outside  reading.  The  result  of  their 
work  is  a  pamphlet  of  135  pages  (School  Document  No.  5,  1913) 
containing  a  classified  list  of  those  books  that  are  most  profit- 
able for  children  in  the  different  grades.  This  invaluable  help 
will  be  placed  on  the  desk  of  each  teacher  and  will  be  of  great 
service  in  improving  the  quality  and  amount  of  the  actual 
reading  of  the  children  of  Boston.  The  attention  of  parents 
will  be  called  to  it  this  year  and  their  interest  enlisted  in  develop- 
ing right  reading  habits.  The  far-reaching  effects  of  the  work 
of  this  committee  in  developing  the  taste,  appreciation,  and 
character  of  children  can  hardly  be  estimated. 

To  get  at  the  root  of  the  difficulty  in  teaching  written  and 
oral  English  expression,  a  committee  of  twelve  of  our  teachers 
most  interested  in  the  subject  has  been  appointed,  with  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Hanson  as  chairman.  Mr.  Rafter  is  a  member  of 
this  committee.  The  work  of  the  committee  will  neces- 
sarily be  slow,  as  much  of  it  must  be  accomplished  by  original 
investigation.  The  ways  and  means  of  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  English  teaching  have  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  set 
forth.  Certain  tests  may  be  applied  to  the  work  in  arithmetic 
which  will  discover  the  defects  in  teaching  that  subject,  as  has 
been  demonstrated  in  our  schools  in  the  past  year,  and  correct 
standards  may  be  given  to  teachers  as  to  the  attainable  ideal 
in  the  different  grades  or  stages  of  child  development.  The 
committee  on  English  is  seeking  to  discover  a  method  of 
measurement  that  will  apply  to  English,  and  to  set  up  stand- 
ards of  accomplishment  which  teachers  should  have  in  mind 
in  different  grades  and  conditions.  When  we  consider  that 
composition  is  essentially  a  thinking  exercise,  and  that  the 
higher  powers  of  the  mind,  rather  than  merely  the  memory, 
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are  involved  in  originating,  reorganizing,  and  relating  the 
matter  for  the  solution  of  what  is  to  the  child  a  genuinely  new 
and  interesting  problem,  we  can  understand  that  the  com- 
mittee has  undertaken  a  great  task,  but  such  an  investigation 
will  do  more  to  revive  interest  and  life  in  this  most  essential 
of  all  subjects  than  could  a  new  course  of  study. 

The  committee  has  had  many  meetings  and  designs  to 
interest  in  the  study,  not  only  our  own  teachers,  but  progres- 
sive teachers  and  specialists  in  other  places. 

"  The  estimation  of  a  teacher's  work  or  of  a  school's  work,  or  the  work 
of  an  entire  system  is  merely  a  matter  of  personal  opinion.  Standards 
are  yet  to  be  made  which  may  be  appUed  and  which  should  serve  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem. 

"  As  a  case  in  point,  one  may  say,  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  that  a  certain 
school  is  strong  in  letter  writing,  and  another  neighboring  school  com- 
paratively weak,  but  what  should  be  the  standard  or  the  measuring 
stick  by  which  the  efficiency  or  inefficiency  of  each  in  EngUsh  may  be 
shown  no  one  as  yet  pretends  to  know."  {Report  of  Assistant  Super- 
intendent Rafter.) 

PENMANSHIP. 

To  reach  the  individual  pupil,  diplomas,  certificates  and 
badges  are  given  to  pupils  when  they  attain  a  certain  degree  of 
proficiency  in  writing  and  finish  a  series  of  drills.  Thus 
definite  standards  have  been  set  up  and  individuals  must  meet 
them  as  they  would  athletic  tests.  The  teachers  themselves 
are  taking  these  drills  under  expert  instructors  and  are  being 
certificated  as  fast  as  they  master  the  system.  Teachers  who 
had  not  completed  their  drills  September  15,  1913,  were  asked 
to  report  the  reason  for  their  failure  to  do  so,  and  a  careful 
record  is  being  kept  of  their  progress.  During  this  school  year 
pencils  are  not  to  be  used  above  the  first  grade,  except  for 
drawing  and  arithmetic.  All  paper  must  be  suitable  for  ink. 
Children  in  the  first  grade  are  to  do  but  little  writing  and  none 
will  be  required  on  paper.  They  are  to  be  drilled  in  movement 
and  position,  and  are  to  learn  form  by  writing  on  the  black- 
board with  arm  movement.  In  the  second  grade  no  unsuper- 
vised writing  is  to  be  permitted,  and  in  the  higher  grades  there 
is  to  be  sufficient  supervision  to  insure  care  and  persistent 
effort.  All  teachers  are  to  use  the  system  of  penmanship  in 
all  work  seen  by  pupils. 

Every  pupil  is  writing  in  competition  with  himself,  and  the 
succession  of  his  work  is  expected  to  show  progressive  improve- 
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ment  until  he  attains  the  standard  of  proficiency.  The  pupils 
as  well  as  the  teachers  take  great  pride  in  the  number  that 
reach  the  goal. 

It  is  becoming  the  custom  to  award  diplomas  in  penmanship 
at  the  time  of  graduation.  In  a  single  school  sixty-five  diplomas 
were  thus  awarded  to  students  who  had  taken  a  thorough 
examination  and  satisfactorily  passed  the  tests. 

The  system  is  carried  out  with  varying  fidelity  in  different 
schools.  It  is  the  intention  to  make  a  comparison  of  some  of 
the  schools  that  are  living  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  course  with 
some  that  are  not  and  thus  appraise  the  value  of  the  system. 

ARITHMETIC. 

During  the  past  school  year  an  extensive  investigation  was 
made  of  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  in  the  Boston  schools. 
It  was  conducted  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Courtis,  a  recognized  expert 
and  scientific  investigator.  He  examined  twenty-nine  schools, 
25,000  children,  in  more  than  500  school  rooms.  Numerous 
tests  were  given  in  October  and  March.  These  tests  were 
given  under  uniform  conditions  in  all  the  schools  and  were  of 
such  a  nature  that  they  can  be  exactly  reproduced  at  any  time. 
A  repetition  of  these  tests  in  later  years  and  a  comparison  of 
the  results  with  those  that  have  been  given  will  give  an  imper- 
sonal scientific  measure  of  the  progress  of  the  schools  and  of 
changes  which  have  been  effected.  Mr.  Courtis  has  made  a 
voluminous  report  of  his  investigation,  with  diagrams,  tables 
and  statistics,  which  should  be  carefully  preserved  for  future 
comparisons.     Only  a  brief  digest  of  his  report  is  given  here. 

Each  set  of  tests  consisted  of  eight  parts.  Two  basal  tests 
were  given,  one  in  the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic, 
and  the  other  in  reasoning.  The  other  tests  were  given  to 
verify  the  basal  tests  and  to  discover  the  causes  of  defects 
that  appeared.  The  two  scientific  tests  in  processes  and  in 
reasoning  are  given  here: 
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Arithmetic. —  Test  No.  '. 
Fundamentals. 


results.     It  was 
,ical  or  "rea^ 


ich 


No. 


Operation. 


Example. 


Answer. 


Right. 


3 

4 
5 

6 

71 
8J 

9 

101 
11/ 

121 
13J 

14 

15' 
16, 


Addition    . 

Subtraction 

Multiplication 
Division   . 
Addition  . 
Subtraction    . 
Multiplication 

Division   . 
Division   . 

Addition    .      I 

Subtraction    . 
Multiplication 

Division   . 

Division  . 


a  32+130+725= 

(Write  answer  in  this  column)   >f(5r 

b  152+8001+120+3023=         .... 

a  4748—136= 

b  362974— 221801= 

2201x231= 

375024+312= 

8225+134+2900+5004+4050+363=    . 

62132104—38396767= 

56804X564= 


15826992+4= 
3333220+436= 


78558+68696+59393+73859+66773+ 
86696+68887+98951=     .      .      .      , 


16535424—8875657= 
89576X876=    .      .      . 


51495423+7= 
5361384+679= 
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(Until  he  attains 

•^s  the  teacrjjj^gj^jETic. —  Test  No.  8. 
Reasoning. 


1.  A  farmer  who  had  already  sold  1,897  barrels 
of  apples  from  his  orchard  hired  59  boys  to  pick 
the  apples  left  on  his  trees.  Each  boy  picked  24 
barrels  of  apples.  What  was  the  total  number  of 
barrels  the  farmer  got  from  his  orchard  that  year? 

2.  At  a  candy  pull,  49  children,  27  girls  and  22 
boys,  made  3  kinds  of  candy  in  90  minutes.  The 
total  number  of  pieces  made  was  2,765,  of  which 
560  were  eaten  at  the  party.  The  rest  were  shared 
equally.     How  many  pieces  did  each  one  get?   . 

3.  On  a  bicycle  trip  a  party  of  boys  rode  15 
miles  the  first  hour,  17  miles  the  second,  11  miles 
the  third,  and  14  miles  the  fourth,  then  stopped  for 
the  day.  If  they  rode  as  many  miles  on  each  of  27 
days,  what  was  the  total  length  of  the  trip? 

4.  A  group  of  12  children  took  turns  in  count- 
ing the  automobiles  that  passed  a  school.  They 
counted  1,833  autos  in  39  hours.  Six  months  later 
they  counted  58  autos  an  hour.  How  many 
more  machines  passed  the  school  each  hour  than 
at  first? 

5.  A  party  of  5  children  traveled  12  miles  from 
a  school  to  a  woods  to  gather  nuts.  One  child 
found  20  nuts,  a  second  25  nuts,  a  third  83  nuts,  a 
fourth  140  nuts,  and  the  last  160  nuts.  They 
wanted  600  nuts  altogether.  How  many  more  did 
they  need? _ 

6.  During  the  year  a  room  in  a  school  used  9 
boxes  of  chalk,  each  holding  144  sticks.  There 
were  48  children  in  the  room.  If  each  child  had 
been  given  his  share  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
how  many  sticks  would  each  have  received? 

7.  At  two  Christmas  entertainments  for  poor 
children  2,400  presents  were  given  away  the  first 
night,  and  3,000  presents  the  second  night.  If  216 
rooms  in  the  22  schools  of  the  city  each  contributed 
its  share  of  the  presents,  how  many  did  one  room 
give?  . 

8.  A  girl  read  105  pages  in  both  her  reader  and 
her  history.  By  counting  she  found  there  were 
2,342  letters  on  one  page  of  her  history  and  2,295 
letters  on  a  page  of  her  reader.  How  many  more 
letters  had  she  read  in  one  book  than  in  the  other? 

Total 


Answer 

The  test  in  the  fundamentals  is  recognized  as  a  thoroughly 
trustworthy  index  of  children's  abilities  in  the  four  operations 
of  arithmetic.  Considerable  criticism  was  heard  of  the  latter 
test, —  in  reasoning.  It  was  said  that  the  problems  contained 
irrelevant  conditions  which  confused  the  children,  as  they  were 
not  accustomed  in  their  arithmetical  work  to  having  conditions 
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placed  in  problems  that  did  not  affect  results.  It  was  also 
said  that  the  problems  were  not  really  practical  or  "reasonable" 
as  the  conditions  were  in  most  cases  not  such  as  children  are 
accustomed  to  and  hence  foreign  to  their  experience  and 
interest  —  they  might  be  tests  of  ability  to  reason  but  not  of 
arithmetical  ability.  Using  large  numbers  and  irrelevant 
conditions  together  in  the  same  problem  with  children  who  are, 
most  of  them,  under  twelve  years  of  age,  will  probably  not  give 
an  adequate  measure  of  their  reasoning  ability,  therefore  less 
value  has  been  given  to  the  reasoning  test  and  more  to  the 
tests  of  children's  abilities  in  the  processes. 

The  purposes  of  the  experimental  work  in  arithmetic  are 
itemized  as  follows  by  Mr.  Courtis: 

1.  To  measure  the  standard  of  work  in  arithmetic  and  to  compare 
the  scores  made  by  the  Boston  schools  with  those  of  schools  in  other  cities. 

2.  To  determine  how  many  children  per  thousand  attain  the  various 
degrees  of  development  in  the  fundamental  abilities. 

3.  To  determine  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  changes  produced  by  six 
months'  regular  work  in  arithmetic. 

4.  To  measure  the  effect  of  certain  special  methods  of  individual 
instruction. 

5.  To  secure  information  in  regard  to  the  interrelations  of  certain 
phases  of  arithmetical  work. 

RESULTS    OF    FIRST    SERIES    OF   TESTS,    OCTOBER,    1912. 

These  tests  have  been  given  in  sixty  cities  in  ten  states  and 
the  average  results  of  all  are  taken  as  a  standard  with  which 
the  work  in  any  school  or  grade  can  be  compared.  The  average 
in  each  grade  is  one  and  one-half  problems  higher  than  in  the 
preceding  grade.  The  results  found  in  Boston  do  not  differ 
greatly  from  the  results  in  other  cities.  In  all  cases  the  progress 
in  motor  activity,  or  speed,  seems  to  be  greater  than  that  in 
accuracy.  In  the  larger  cities  there  is  close  agreement  in  the 
results  of  the  tests  which  show  low  scores  in  reasoning  in  com- 
parison with  the  scores  in  many  smaller  school  systems.  Boston 
is  lower  in  abstract  work  and  higher  in  reasoning  than  is  New  York. 
Boston  attempts  more  reasoning  problems,  indicating  that  the 
children  read  more  rapidly  than  the  children  of  the  other  cities 
compared. 

In  the  basal  tests  given  above,  the  least  improvement  in 
other  cities  is  in  Grade  VI.,  while  in  Boston  it  is  in  Grade  VII. 
This  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  influence  of  physical  growth  at 
the  dawn  of   adolescence  and   implies    that  the  children  of 
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Boston  are  younger  grade  per  grade.  This  is  probably  true,  as 
Boston  schools  admit  children  at  the  age  of  five,  and  in  most 
cities  the  age  of  admission  is  six. 

The  same  tests  were  given  in  all  the  grades  of  the  elementary 
schools  from  the  third  to  the  eighth,  inclusive.  In  each  grade 
children  of  all  degrees  of  ability  were  found.  The  usual  con- 
ception of  a  grade  is  of  a  group  of  children  of  approximately 
the  same  ability.  The  tests  show  that  in  each  grade  there 
are  children  of  nearly  every  level  of  ability.  Each  grade  is 
practically  an  ungraded  class.  For  example,  56  per  cent  of  the 
children  had  none  of  the  problems  right  in  the  fourth  grade  in 
the  basal  test,  22  per  cent  none  right  in  the  fifth  grade,  13.5  per 
cent  in  the  sixth  grade,  5.5  per  cent  in  the  seventh  grade,  1.2 
per  cent  in  the  eighth  grade.  To  illustrate  another  way:  In 
the  seventh  grade  29  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  in  the  standard 
set  for  the  grade  in  the  number  of  problems  that  were  attempted, 
and  19  per  cent  were  in  the  standard  set  for  the  grade  in  the 
number  of  problems  that  were  right.  This  includes  all  the 
children  of  the  seventh  grade  who  are  really  of  seventh  grade 
ability.  The  other  children  of  the  seventh  grade  vary  from  the 
average  score  of  the  children  in  the  third  grade  to  a  score  better 
than  the  average  of  the  eighth  grade.  Of  the  3,000  children 
examined  in  the  seventh  grade  37  had  no  examples  right,  58 
had  one  example  right,  and  so  on;  52  per  cent  of  all  the  seventh 
grade  children  had  scores  that  were  within  the  limits  of  the 
sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades;  the  other  48  per  cent  varied 
from  two  to  four  years  from  the  standard  ability  of  seventh 
grade  children.     Another  example: 

"In  the  fourth  grade,  1  per  cent  of  the  children  have  already  reached 
the  average  of  the  eighth  grade  in  the  fundamental  processes.  These  are 
the  1  per  cent  of  exceptional  ability,  it  is  true,  but  they  have  reached 
in  four  years  of  school  life  a  degree  of  development  that  is  not  attained 
by  50  per  cent  of  the  eighth  grade  class  after  four  additional  years  of  work. 
If  all  were  equally  able  to  grow,  the  present  inefficiency  would  disappear, 
but  the  opportunities  which  are  adequate  for  some  are  totally  inadequate 
for  others.  One  child  in  four  in  the  eighth  grade  could  be  matched  in 
ability,  score  for  score,  with  a  child  in  the  fourth  grade.  For  grades  six 
and  seven  the  same  general  statements  are  true  except  that  the  figures 
become  nine  children  out  of  ten. 

"  This  is  not  pecuUar  to  Boston.  In  the  case  of  nine  children  out  of  ten, 
the  differences  between  the  New  York  and  Boston  schools  would  not 
affect  their  scores  in  any  way.  The  tenth  child  would  in  New  York  attain 
to  a  higher  degree  of  speed  but  would  make  a  corresponding  lower  score 
in  accuracy  and  in  reasoning  abUity. 
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"What  school  work  needs  is  (1)  definition  of  the  degree  of  abiUty  to 
be  developed  in  each  grade;  and  (2)  a  convenient  measure  of  individual 
progress  in  order  tliat  (a)  children  who  learn  readily  may,  upon  attaining 
standard  abiUty,  give  their  time  to  other  and  more  important  types  of 
work  and  that  (6)  children  who  do  not  progress  satisfactorily  may  receive 
special  attention  and  such  opportunities  for  additional  work  as  may  be 
needed  to  make  their  efforts  effective.  The  factor  which  has  the  greatest 
effect  in  causing  the  present  inefficiency  is  the  neglect  of  individual  con- 
ditions in  the  native  abihties  of  children."     {Report  of  Mr.  Courtis.) 

To  ascertain  whether  the  tests  produced  different  effects 
at  different  times  of  the  day  on  account  of  the  fatigue  of  chil- 
dren, tests  were  repeated  in  certain  schools  but  it  was  not 
discovered  that  the  time  of  day  had  any  appreciable  effects 
on  the  results,  whether  given  in  early  morning  or  late  after- 
noon. 

RESULTS  OF  SECOND  SERIES  OF  TESTS,  SPRING  OF  1913. 

The  tests  given  in  March  were  a  repetition  of  those  given  in 
October  under  the  same  uniform  conditions.  The  results  show 
that  some  pupils  made  great  gains,  others  equally  great  losses; 
some  grew  in  speed,  others  in  accuracy;  some  in  both,  others 
in  neither.  The  results  showed  that  53  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
had  made  some  degree  of  improvement,  30  per  cent  had  stood 
still,  and  17  per  cent  actually  had  a  lower  score  in  March  than 
in  October. 

"  It  will  seem  incredible  to  many  that  children's  abilities  should  decline 
under  practice  designed  to  improve  them,  but  studies  in  many  cities  con- 
firm this  conclusion.  For  it  is  not  mere  repetition  that  produces  growth, 
but  practice  with  purpose  behind  it,  self-directed  intelligent  practice 
towards  a  definite  goal.  Only  as  the  teacher  succeeds  in  arousing  a  desire 
to  improve  on  the  part  of  the  children,  will  there  be  the  possibility  of 
improvement,  and  even  with  intelUgent  practice  and  an  earnest  desire 
there  may  be  still  lack  of  progress  because  of  the  operation  of  factors  whose 
very  existence  may  not  be  recognized  by  either  teacher  or  children. 

"  When  conditions  are  favorable  class  work  is  profitable,  but  as  soon  as 
difficulty  arises  each  child  must  be  handled  as  an  individual,  the  cause  of 
the  difficulty  determined,  and  an  adjustment  of  method,  type  of  work 
and  amount  of  work,  made  on  the  basis  of  the  individual's  needs.  The 
most  important  problem  in  education  to-day  is  the  devising  of  means  of 
diagnosing  individual  difficulties  and  the  invention  of  administrative 
methods  that  will  provide  opportunities  for  supplementing  general  class 
work  with  special  aid  for  individuals  based  upon  their  measured  needs. 

"Of  the  25,000  children  examined  in  March  nearly  12,000  had  devoted 
an  average  of  four  hours  a  week  for  nearly  twenty  weeks  —  eighty  hours 
in  all,  without  improving  in  the  least   their  control  of  the  fundamental 
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abilities,  although  that  control  is  sadly  below  what  would  seem  to  be  a 
reasonable  degree  of  speed  and  accuracy  for  their  grade.  There  is  no 
escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the  school  must  concern  itself  more  with  the 
imderlying  causes,  must  concentrate  its  attention  more  on  those  parts  of 
the  curriculum  that  are  fundamental,  and  secure  adequate  development 
in  these  fundamentals  before  allowing  the  child  to  pass  on  to  higher  levels 
or  wider  applications."     {Report  of  Mr.  Courtis.) 

The  factors  that  count  for  this  remarkable  situation  are 
analyzed  only  in  part.  In  some  cases  the  influence  of  physical 
health  is  recognized  as  the  fundamental  cause,  in  some  cases 
the  repetition  of  the  grade  by  the  pupil  seems  to  produce  a 
decline.  A  score  marked  "third  year  in  this  grade"  was  much 
lower  in  March  than  in  October,  the  decline  being  due  probably 
to  the  nauseating  dullness  of  work  which  long  ago  must  have 
lost  whatever  of  interest  and  incentive  it  had  originally. 

Some  attribute  the  inefficiency  of  children  in  arithmetic 
to  neglect  in  memorizing  the  tables  and  learning  the  combina- 
tions in  the  lower  grades.  A  careful  comparison  was  made  by 
means  of  the  minor  tests  between  the  growth  in  knowledge  of 
the  tables  and  the  growth  in  the  ability  to  work  extended 
problems.  It  was  found  that  where  the  combinations  were 
much  practised  the  child  was  helped  to  work  at  a  higher  speed 
but  his  accuracy  was  affected  very  little.  Drill  on  the  tables 
in  some  cases  seemed  to  reduce  accuracy  in  problem  work  and 
in  other  cases  it  seemed  to  be  simply  a  waste  of  effort. 

Where  much  time  has  been  given  in  the  upper  grades  to 
rapid  practice  in  the  tables  there  is  not,  as  a  rule,  evidence  that 
the  drill  on  the  combinations  transfers  to  the  working  of  prob- 
lems. In  fact,  drill  upon  the  tables  is  not  the  method  by  which 
accuracy  and  speed  in  working  problems  is  to  be  secured. 
For  instance,  knowledge  of  the  tables  is  but  one  of  the  elements 
that  enter  into  the  process  of  column  addition.  There  are  at 
least  seven  separate  elements  to  be  controlled,  and  failure  in 
any  one  of  these  will  prevent  a  child's  work  from  becoming 
effective. 

"  The  tables  of  combination  should  not  be  taught  as  such  at  all.  Children 
should  learn  their  combinations  at  the  time  and  in  the  order  needed  in 
actual  work.  For  at  least  six  children  out  of  ten  to  know  that  7  and  8  are 
15  does  not  mean  that  8  can  be  added  to  7  in  column  addition.  The  two 
mental  situations  are  absolutely  distinct.  The  combination  7  and  8  must, 
of  course,  be  learned.  The  point  is,  that  if  it  is  learned  by  actually 
adding,  over  and  over  again,  columns  in  which  it  occurs,  it  is  learned  in 
such  a  way  that  there  is  no  possibihty  of  its  not  functioning  in  column 
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addition,  no  chance  for  lack  of  transfer.  Consequently  none  of  the  effort 
expended  is  thrown  away.  On  the  other  hand,  for  a  few  children  the 
reverse  is  true;  the  most  economical  way  to  learn  column  addition  is  to 
learn  the  separate  combinations  first.  The  question  of  how  the  individual 
child  shall  go  about  acquiring  this  skill  is  absolutely  an  individual  matter, 
but  for  efficient  class  procedure  learning  the  tables  first  is  a  wasteful  method 
which  should  be  discarded. 

"The  WTiter  holds  that  the  results  prove  (1)  that  some  children  acquire 
practicallj''  eighth  grade  ability  in  the  combinations  in  their  first  year  of 
work;  (2)  that  some  children  are  capable  of  growth  at  one  time  and  some 
at  another;  (3)  that  causes  are  operating  to  produce  decreased  scores  in 
the  combinations  in  the  later  grades.  These  causes  may  be  either  (1) 
"that  little  attention  is  paid  to  training  in  the  combinations  in  the  upper 
grades  so  that  the  excess  development  of  the  lower  grades  slowly  dis- 
appears, (2)  that,  as  children  mature,  higher  habits  of  combination  form, 
so  that  the  ability  to  use  the  single  combinations  decUnes,  or  (3)  that  some 
unknown  influence  affects  the  work  in  these  grades. 

"The  tests  prove  conclusively  that  at  best  very  much  of  the  time  spent  in 
drill  on  the  tables  is  waste  effort,  that  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  factors 
which  condition  growth  is  essential  to  efficient  teaching,  and  that  means 
and  opportunity  must  be  provided  for  determining  and  diagnosing  failure 
to  progress  as  soon  as  it  occurs;  that  is,  far  greater  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  individuals."     {Report  of  Mr.  Courtis.) 

COMPARISON    OF   METHODS. 

In  order  to  ascertain  what  measures  would  be  most  effective 
in  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  arithmetic,  the  schools  that 
were  tested  in  October  were  divided  into  three  as  nearly  equal 
groups  as  possible,  in  which  different  methods  of  procedure 
were  tridd  out  and  the  results  ascertained  in  the  March  tests. 

1.  In  one  group  each  teacher  was  given  one  period  a  week 
for  work  with  individual  pupils,  the  other  pupils  devoting 
the  period  to  study  or  occupation  that  would  not  require  class 
work.  The  teacher  kept  before  her  for  her  remedial  work  the 
individual  scores  of  her  pupils  in  graph  form,  showing  their 
defects.  This  individual  work  was  continued  for  twelve  weeks. 
The  improvement  made  in  the  March  test  over  the  October 
test  in  this  group  of  schools  was  about  14  per  cent.  In  the 
sixth  grade,  however,  the  method  seemed  to  be  less  effective, 
producing  higher  scores  in  speed  (more  problems  attempted) 
but  not  a  corresponding  growth  in  accuracy,  indicating  that 
in  this  stage  of  development  individual  instruction  was  least 
effective. 

2.  In  a  second  group  of  schools  a  special  assistant  teacher 
was  assigned,  one  for  each  school.  This  set  free  an  able  teacher 
of  the  school,  whose  sole  duty  it  was  to  take  the  individual 
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pupils  as  they  were  sent  by  the  grade  teacher  for  special  help. 
This  was  continued  for  twelve  weeks.  Out  of  a  total  of  3,443 
children  in  the  six  schools  in  this  division,  these  specially 
assigned  teachers  gave  individual  assistance  to  2,187  children. 
They  gave  60,000  interviews  in  all,  with  an  average  length  of 
fifteen  minutes  each.  This  method  was  not  as  effective  as  was 
expected. 

"The  success  of  the  work  was  soon  seen  to  be  directly  dependent  upon 
the  success  of  the  room  teacher  in  selecting  both  the  child  to  be  sent  and 
the  points  upon  which  assistance  was  to  be  given.     It  was  very  apparent . 
that  to  be  effective  the  contact  of  the  unassigned  teacher  with  the  daily 
class  room  work  would  need  to  be  very  close. 

"It  seems  incredible  that  there  should  be  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
children  failing  day  after  day  from  such  misunderstandings  as  invariably 
subtracting  the  minuend  from  the  subtrahend, —  causes  which  could  be 
removed  by  ten  minutes'  explanation,  but  which  were  evidently  passed 
unnoticed  by  the  teachers  of  several  grades.  Hundreds  of  illustrations 
might  be  cited  from  the  records  kept  by  the  unassigned  teachers  to  prove 
that  class  explanations  are  interpreted  by  many  individuals  in  such  peculiar 
ways  that  such  assistance  as  was  given  by  the  unassigned  teacher  is  needed 
to  set  matters  right."     {Report  of  Mr.  Courtis.) 

3.  A  third  group  of  schools  was  used  as  a  ''control"  divi- 
sion in  which  the  ordinary  course  in  arithmetic  was  given  and 
no  attention  was  paid  to  remedial  measures.  This  group  was 
used  as  a  basis  for  comparison  with  the  other  groups. 

A  new  group  of  schools,  as  nearly  equal  as  possible  to  the 
other  divisions,  was  formed  in  March.  To  this  group  were 
given  special  class  drills.  A  series  of  graded  examples  in  the 
four  operations  covering  the  points  of  common  error  was 
carefully  prepared  and  ten  minutes  of  each  arithmetic  recitation 
were  devoted  to  class  drills  upon  these  lists,  thus  distinctly 
separating  the  drill  work  from  the  advanced  work  of  the  grade. 
This  group  of  schools  did  not  take  the  October  tests,  so  that 
their  growth  was  not  accurately  determined  but  as  they  were 
about  equal  in  quality  with  the  other  groups  the  results  can  be 
compared  with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty  as  to  the  method  used. 
In  the  March  tests  these  pupils  did  not  attempt  so  many 
problems  and  the  ratio  of  the  number  right  was  greater  than 
in  the  other  groups,  but  otherwise  it  was  the  least  effective  of 
the  methods  used. 

RESULTS, 

All  things  considered,  group  1  (teacher  giving  one  period  a 
week  to  individual  pupils)  showed  the  best  results,  with  group 
2  (unassigned  teacher)  second,  and  group  4  (class  drills)  third. 
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Group  1  exceeded  the  "control"  group  by  about  8  per  cent  in 
the  problems  that  were  right;  group  2  by  about  5  per  cent, 
and  group  4  by  about  3  per  cent.  In  the  sixth  grade,  how- 
ever, the  second  group,  with  unassigned  teacher,  had  the 
advantage,  both  in  speed  and  accuracy. 

"  It  is  supposed  that  the  reason  that  the  fourth  group,  that  had  not  taken 
the  October  test,  attempted  so  few  problems  in  comparison  with  the 
other  methods  is  because  it  was  the  first  time  the  pupils  had  taken  the  test. 
Those  who  were  taking  the  test  the  second  time  knew  just  what  to  do  and 
so  were  able  to  cover  a  large  number  of  examples.  Their  ability  to  think 
correctly,  however,  was  not  affected  by  such  practice  and  they  actually 
succeeded  in  getting  but  slightly  higher  scores  in  the  number  of  problems 
that  were  right."     {Report  of  Mr.  Courtis.) 

In  Grade  VI.  the  "class  drill"  method  was  most  ineffective, 
producing  the  greatest  change  in  speed  and  the  least  improve- 
ment in  accuracy,  the  latter  being  actually  below  the  control 
group.  The  "one  period  a  week"  method  operated  the  same 
way  in  the  sixth  grade,  seeming  to  stimulate  excited  effort 
without  securing  accuracy. 

In  the  other  grades  where  the  individual  work  was  done  by 
the  teacher,  those  children  who  ordinarily  make  no  progress 
(about  30  per  cent)  were  aided  materially;  those  who  made 
normally  a  slight  amount  of  progress  were  made  to  show  a 
large  increase.  The  upper  portion  of  the  class  received  but 
little  individual  attention  and  showed  but  ordinary  improve- 
ment. The  lowest  division  of  the  class,  those  who  actually 
seemed  to  go  backward,  did  not  show  any  benefit,  the  causes 
probably  being  beyond  school  control. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

It  is  evident  from  the  report  that  schools  need  to  know 
how  to  determine  the  differences  between  children  and  how  to 
adapt  instruction  to  special  needs.  They  must  determine  the 
factors  that  condition  mental  growth  and  must  learn  to  measure 
the  real  progress  of  children  under  different  methods.  They 
must  establish  standards  of  attainment  as  goals  to  be  reached 
by  children  in  the  different  stages  of  their  development.  The 
defect  of  our  schools  is  that  in  mass  instruction  but  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  individual  child  whose  mental  characteristics 
are  as  specialized  as  his  physical  features.  The  entire  teaching 
staff  must  be  trained  to  a  new  point  of  view,  to  a  scientific 
attitude  toward  their  work. 
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"A  group  of  workers  should  be  developed  that  will  serve  as  an  object 
lesson  to  others  and  that  will  at  the  same  time  test  out  methods  and  be 
available  to  serve  as  demonstrators  and  trainers  for  those  methods  finally 
adopted.  Only  about  25  per  cent  of  children  are  receiving  adequate 
return  for  time  and  effort  spent.  The  child  who  fails  to  grow  needs  to  be 
closely  studied  and  the  causes  determined.  If  those  causes  can  be  remedied, 
a  way  must  be  found  to  remedy  them;  if  they  are  beyond  the  school's 
control,  steps  must  be  taken  to  remove  the  child  from  the  class.  The  present 
vicious  conditions  under  which  children  are  set  to  tasks  they  are  physically 
and  mentally  unable  to  perform,  so  that  they  are  doomed  to  failure  from 
the  start,  must  be  done  away  with  as  soon  as  possible.  Each  child  is 
entitled  to  work  at  his  own  level  and  within  his  reach  that  he  may  know 
the  inspiration  of  success.  At  present,  however,  diagnosis  is  a  matter  of 
individual  intuition  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  formulate  either  remedies  or  difficulties,  yet  the  latter  exist  in 
large  numbers  and  in  the  case  of  almost  every  child."  {Report  of  Mr. 
Courtis.) 

THE    REMEDIES. 

The  remedies  proposed  by  Mr.  Courtis  are  briefly  as  follows : 

1.  That  experimental  work  in  arithmetic  be  continued  but 
be  limited  at  present  to  the  four  fundamental  operations,  and 
that  an  experimental  practice  pad  be  provided  to  help  the 
individual  child;  that  definite  goals  be  established  for  each 
grade  for  the  teacher  and  the  child  to  work  towards;  for  example, 
that  an  eighth  grade  child  should  be  able  in  June  to  do  seven 
examples  of  four  columns  each  with  nine  figures  in  a  column 
in  four  minutes,  and  have  all  correct. 

2.  That  some  one  of  our  teachers,  well  acquainted  with 
the  work  of  standardization,  should  take  charge  of  the  work 
that  has  been  begun  and  continue  it  with  the  help  of  committees 
and  Normal  School  students.  It  would  be  her  duty  to  prepare 
and  print  suitable  exercises,  arrange  and  conduct  the  tests  in 
the  schools,  supervise  the  different  methods  used  to  improve 
efficiency,  tabulate  results,  formulate  the  standards,  and 
secure  the  intelligent  cooperation  of  principals  and  teachers 
who  volunteer  to  work  toward  them. 

3.  That  in  certain  schools  one  period  a  week  be  given 
by  the  teacher  exclusively  to  individual  work  with  the  children, 
and  in  others  "unassigned"  teachers  be  again  tried  until  it  is 
clear  which  method  is  more  effective.  Mr.  Courtis  does  not 
find  that  the  size  of  the  class  in  anywise  affects  the  results  of 
class  instruction,  and  makes  the  radical  recommendation  that 
three  classes  be  combined  into  two  large  classes  and  the  third 
teacher  be   "unassigned"  to   do  the  individual  work  in  all 
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branches  in  the  two  classes, —  results  to  be  compared  with 
other  methods  at  the  end  of  a  year, 

4.  That  different  amounts  of  time  be  given  to  arithmetic 
in  different  groups  of  schools  and  the  results  compared;  also 
that  groups  of  teachers  investigate  the  effect  of  much  or  little 
mental  arithmetic,  Austrian  subtraction,  departmental  method, 
special  schemes  of  grading,  motivated  instruction,  and  the 
teaching  of  the  four  operations  without  the  preliminary  drills 
or  tables,  all  under  uniform  conditions  of  time. 

5.  That  the  Normal  School  course  be  extended  and  a 
large  part  of  the  increased  time  be  spent  by  the  students  as 
"unassigned  teachers"  helping  individual  children  under  the 
direction  of  experienced  teachers,  and  making  special  studies 
of  educational  questions  in  the  schools  as  in  a  laboratory. 

"If  the  schools  are  to  become  efficient,  a  corps  of  trained  investigators 
must  be  built  up  and  the  vital  experience  of  the  class  room  conserved,  not 
wasted.  The  schools  of  the  city  are  in  effect  a  vast  pedagogical  laboratory 
where  hundreds  of  experiments  are  being  tried,  where  many  valuable 
lessons  are  being  learned.  There  is,  however,  no  organization  of  effort, 
no  pooling  of  results,  so  that  while  here  and  there  new  facts  are  discovered, 
new  methods  created,  the  system  as  a  whole  receives  little  benefit.  If 
pedagogical  problems  were  treated  as  problems  in  the  Normal  School,  if 
Normal  training  consisted  of  teaching,  not  studying  about  teaching;  of 
sharing  in  experiments,  not  in  reading  about  experiments;  and  more  than 
aU,  if  the  work  carried  on  in  the  Normal  School  was  based  so  directly 
upon  the  educational  problems  of  the  city  that  the  entire  teaching  force 
were  constantly  benefituag  by  the  results,  not  only  would  the  quality  of 
the  product  from  the  Normal  School  be  improved,  but  reforms  would 
then  be  possible. 

"Teacher  training  should  continue  throughout  teaching  experience. 
If  each  year  a  part  of  the  teachers  were  set  free  for  a  month  or  two  of 
experimental  work  under  direction,  very  much  could  be  accomplished 
at  relatively  little  expense,  and  the  entire  teaching  force  kept  open-minded 
and  flexible."     {Report  of  Mr.  Courtis.) 

6.  Finally,  that  systematic  testing  be  carried  on  in  other 
subjects,  and  that  to  this  end  a  Department  of  Investigation 
and  Appraisal  should  be  developed,  preferably  in  connection 
with  the  Normal  School,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  develop 
the  efficiency  of  the  instruction,  gather  statistics  and  take  over 
all  school  census  matters. 

Mr,  Courtis  says  further  in  his  report: 

"The  school  committee  spends  each  year  very  large  sums  of  money, 
and  by  every  test  that  has  so  far  been  applied,  very  little  of  the  labor 
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purchased  is  expended  efficiently.  In  the  industrial  world  no  company 
would  think  of  expending  an  equal  sum  of  money  without  rigid  tests  of 
its  product  and  of  the  process  at  every  step  of  the  way.  The  pubUc  is 
vitally  interested  in  the  efficiency  of  its  schools;  so  vitally  interested  that 
before  long  it  will  force  from  the  outside  the  critical  survey  of  school 
work  which  has  been  so  long  delayed.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Boston 
school  authorities  recognize  the  opportunity  and  conserve  the  benefits 
of  the  testing  work  of  the  past  year  by  organizing  on  a  permanent  basis 
a  testing  and  research  department,  as  has  recently  been  done  in  New  York. 

"The  teaching  of  even  the  simplest  arithmetic  is  a  vastly  more  complex 
task  than  has  been  supposed  and  the  efforts  of  teachers  are  bound  to  fail 
where  they  run  counter  to  natural  forces.  The  success  or  failure  of  any 
attempt  at  improvement  is  determined  wholly  by  the  reaction  of  the 
teaching  force.  The  immediate  work  of  the  future  must  be  a  close  study 
of  the  effects  school  activities  produce  in  the  children  who  take  part  in 
them,  and  the  persons  who  alone  can  make  this  study  are  the  'teachers. 

"Constructive  remedial  work  will  be  undertaken ^ms^  as  soon  as  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  and  of  their  significance  is  disseminated  among  the  teaching 
corps.  The  investigation  will  prove  of  lasting  benefit,  if  it  is  made  possible 
for  those  whose  interest  has  been  aroused  to  carry  the  work  further,  or 
to  start  similar  lines  of  investigations  adapted  to  their  local  needs." 

In  harmony  with  these  suggestions  a  teacher  of  the  Normal 
School,  Miss  Rose  A.  Carrigan,  has  been  assigned  to  this  work. 
The  testing  is  to  be  continued  in  the  twenty  districts  in  which 
it  has  been  begun  and  ten  more  districts  are  to  be  included  this 
year.  An  effort  is  to  be  made  to  establish  a  few  standards  of 
attainment  in  different  grades  and  to  try  out  some  of  the 
proposed  experiments  in  method. 


B.    Special  Subjects. 

MANUAL   ARTS. 

Drawing. 
The  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  are  in  the  same  depart- 
ment nominally,  but  only  in  part  does  their  work  overlap.  The 
ideals  in  the  drawing  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  industrial  art  are 
influenced  along  the  border  line  so  as  to  place  some  emphasis 
on  the  needs  of  the  manual  training,  and  likewise  the  manual 
training  is  influenced  by  the  rules  of  art.  Even  the  work  in 
design  necessarily  includes  much  that  has  httle  application  in 
the  ordinary  manual  training  course.  The  drawing  course  is 
intended  to  develop  power  of  self-expression,  and  appreciation 
of  beauty  in  the  fine  arts  and  nature,  as  well  as  in  the  industrial 
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arts.  There  should  be  as  close  relation  between  the  depart- 
ment of  drawing  and  the  department  of  household  arts  as 
between  the  subjects  of  drawing  and  manual  training.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  bring  this  about. 

The  director  of  the  department,  Mr.  Theodore  M.  Dillaway, 
has  prepared  a  revised  course  of  study  in  drawing  during  the 
year  and  has  held  a  series  of  grade  meetings  to  acquaint  the 
teachers  with  it.  He  summarizes  the  characteristics  of  the 
year's  work  as  follows : 

"  There  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  power  gained  by  the 
pupils  in  using  the  lead  pencil  to  express  ideas  of  form  and  construction, 
and  in  the  ability  to  make  rapid  and  accurate  sketches  of  objects.  There 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  appreciation  of  art  through  the  study  of  the 
pictures  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  a  study  which  has  been 
recently  extended  to  include  the  sixth  grade.  There  has  been  aroused  a 
keen  interest  in  art  related  to  daily  life  through  the  introduction  of  prob- 
lems in  color  and  design  as  applied  to  dress,  home,  and  manufactured 
products.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  this  department  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  grade  teacher  in  teaching  the  subjects  connected  with  drawing  and 
manual  training.  To  this  end,  the  course  has  been  simplified  through 
elimination  of  pose  drawing  and  other  subjects  which  are  beyond  the 
grade  teacher's  ability  to  teach.  The  teachers  have  been  instructed  at 
teachers'  meetings  in  the  problems  that  they  were  required  to  teach. 
The  director  and  assistants  have  given  much  time  to  teaching  and  super- 
vising the  younger  teachers  through  the  Normal  School.  The  course  of 
study  has  been  reconstructed  not  only  to  aid  the  teacher  but  to  develop 
those  powers  of  expression  already  alluded  to.  Especial  emphasis  has 
been  placed  upon  the  work  in  object  drawing  and  in  relating  the 
design  to  practical  usefulness.  The  lead  pencil  is  the  principal  medium  of 
expression." 

In  the  prevocational  schools  an  effort  is  now  being  made 
to  relate  the  work  in  art  and  design  to  the  needs  of  the  boys  in 
their  shops  and  a  course  has  been  prepared  to  this  end.  The 
characteristics  of  this  course  are  outlined  elsewhere  in  the 
report  under  ''Prevocational  Schools." 

In  the  high  schools  the  Normal  School  preparatory  course 
in  drawing  is  related  to  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools 
and  is  the  only  course  that  has  been  standardized.  There 
is  little  correlation  of  the  courses  in  drawing  with  those  in 
manual  training  except  in  the  South  Boston  High  School. 
However,  in  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  a  start  was  made 
last  year  and  four  problems  in  the  drawing  room  were  later 
used  in  the  construction  work  in  the  school  shops. 
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In  addition  to  the  general  course  in  drawing  special  emphasis 
appears  to  be  given  in  certain  of  the  high  schools  as  follows : 

East  Boston  High  School. —  Design  applied  to  embroidery, 
leather  and  metal, 

English  High  School. —  Considerable  mechanical  drawing 
preparatory  for  technical  schools. 

High  School  of  Commerce. —  Small  class  in  commercial  design 
in  a  few  of  its  phases. 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts  and  Dorchester  High  School. — 
Design  applied  to  costume  and  millinery. 

Hyde  Park  and  Mechanic  Arts  High  Schools. —  Mechanical 
drawing  and  some  applied  design. 

Roxbury  High  School. —  Design  applied  to  interior  decora- 
tions and  costume. 

South  Boston  High  School. —  Correlation  with  the  sciences 
and  literature. 

West  Roxbury  High  School. —  Design  applied  to  printing  and 
advertising. 

The  two  Latin  schools  have  no  art  work  of  any  sort.  The 
other  high  schools  have  a  general  course  in  art,  although  each 
high  school  appears  to  be  a  law  unto  itself. 

In  the  Normal  School  the  course  in  manual  arts  is  now 
given  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  director  and 
his  assistants.  This  arrangement  secures  a  closer  connection 
between  the  work  of  the  Normal  School  and  the  work  of  the 
grades  than  if  a  single  teacher  were  assigned  exclusively  to  that 
school. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  all  of  the  drawing  of  the  high 
schools  be  brought  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  director 
of  manual  arts  and  that  courses  of  study  be  more  clearly  defined 
than  at  present  without  unduly  limiting  the  freedom  of  indi- 
vidual schools  to  adapt  themselves  to  special  conditions. 
Looking  to  this  end,  the  high  school  teachers  of  manual  arts 
are  meeting  monthly  with  the  director. 

Vocational  Course  in  Art  Suggested. 

The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  has  associated  with  it  an  art  school 
that  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  in  this  country.  This 
school  gives  courses  in  portrait  art  as  applied  art  for  those 
who  are  going  to  devote  their  lives  to  art. 

Among  the  six  thousand  children  who  come  up  from  the 
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grades  to  the  high  schools  each  year  are  some  who  have  unusual 
artistic  ability.  If  these  were  directed  aright  and  their  ability 
developed  not  only  would  they  find  their  calling  but  the  world 
might  be  benefited  by  their  artistic  genius. 

The  following  plan  is  suggested  for  them :  Arrange  for  them 
to  spend  their  afternoons  in  the  Art  School  and  their  mornings 
in  a  high  school.  Let  the  Art  School  report  their  progress 
in  their  art  courses,  this  progress  to  be  accepted  by  the  high 
school  for  points  for  graduation.  Let  their  group  of  academic 
studies  in  the  morning  be  arranged  with  some  relation  to  their 
vocation ;  history,  with  emphasis  upon  the  development  of  art 
in  the  countries  studied;  mathematics,  so  far  as  useful  in  per- 
spective; botany  or  zoology  for  minute  attention  to  life  forms; 
French,  as  the  language  of  art,  and  English  for  its  literature. 
The  number  taking  such  a  course  would  necessarily  be  small,  as 
only  students  with  unusual  aptitude  should  be  accepted  in  such 
a  cooperative  arrangement.  Such  a  course  would  provide 
gifted  students  with  unsurpassed  opportunities  to  get  a  general 
education  and  the  best  art  training  at  the  same  time. 

If  the  Art  School  approves,  it  is  suggested  that  an  attempt 
be  made  to  work  out  a  cooperative  plan  with  some  high  school. 

Manual  Training. 

The  handwork  of  the  kindergarten  and  first  grade  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  manual  training  course  extending  through  the 
eighth  grade.  In  Grades  II.  to  V.  the  teaching  is  done  by  the 
grade  teachers,  but  in  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
it  is  done  by  manual  training  teachers.  The  amount  of  time 
per  week  given  to  the  work  is  forty  minutes  in  the  two  lowest 
grades,  and  two  hours  in  the  grades  above.  There  are  sixty- 
one  manual  training  teachers  for  the  shop  work  of  the  upper 
three  grades  and  two  for  clay  modeling  in  the  fifth  grade  of 
boys'  schools.     These  teachers  have  classes  four  hours  a  day. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  year's  work  is  the  increased 
attention  given  to  the  production  of  articles  to  be  used  in  the 
schools  and  for  which  there  is  immediate  need. 

In  Grades  II.  and  III.  the  work  is  largely  with  paper,  from 
which  toys,  drinking  cups,  weather  signals,  flags  of  various 
nations,  representations  of  buildings  and  vehicles  are  made. 
The  purpose  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  dramatic  and  imitative 
instincts  of  little  children  to  teach  them  to  follow  directions. 
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to  use  pencil,  rule,  crayon,  scissors,  to  know  the  square,  circle, 
rectangle  and  triangle  and  to  broaden  their  ideas  through  the 
use  of  these  materials  and  tools. 

In  Grade  IV.  cardboard  is  used  for  geometric  forms,  trays, 
envelopes  and  boxes.  In  Grade  V.,  building  on  the  experience 
with  cardboard,  the  work  of  the  bookbinder  is  followed,  bringing 
into  use  heavy  pasteboard,  paste,  tape,  linen  thread,  lining 
paper  and  book  cloth,  by  means  of  which  memorandum  pads, 
needle  cases,  calendar  stands,  note  books  for  class  use,  port- 
folios for  teachers,  stiff  covers  for  pamphlets,  boxes  for  lower 
grade  material  and  cases  for  drawings  are  made.  Pupils 
plan,  sketch  and  decorate  their  individual  projects.  In  the 
fifth  grade  of  boys'  schools  clay  modeling  is  used  to  represent 
animals,  scenes,  flowers  and  other  objects,  and  to  design  tiles, 
mouldings  and  pottery,  working  from  the  same  sort  of  pat- 
terns as  are  used  in  commercial  shops. 

In  Grades  VI.  to  VIII.  the  work  is  done  in  specially  equipped 
shops.  Instead  of  calling  this  "woodworking"  the  title  has 
been  changed  this  year  to  "manual  training."  The  work  is  to 
be  broadened  beyond  the  limits  suggested  by  the  former  name. 
In  two  of  the  schools  simple  printing  outfits  have  already  been 
installed  as  accessory  to  the  manual  training  and  have  been 
found  to  be  of  service  as  well  as  of  interest.  Mechanical 
appliances  requiring  the  use  of  materials  other  than  wood,  for 
example,  telegraph  sounders,  have  been  used. 

PRACTICAL   MANUAL   WORK   IN   THE   UPPER   GRADES. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  course  in  manual  training,  an 
increasing  amount  of  attention  is  now  being  given  to  practical 
work,  the  output  of  which  is  of  immediate  use  in  the  school 
buildings.  From  10  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  of  the  manual  train- 
ing time  is  given  to  work  for  the  schools.  Among  the  articles 
made  are  tables,  drawing  stands,  loom  appliances,  tools  and 
many  kinds  of  apparatus.  Much  repair  work  about  the  schools, 
such  as  planing  doors,  mending  maps,  flags,  frames,  desks  and 
stools,  has  been  undertaken.  Platforms  have  been  enlarged, 
shelves  put  up,  books  bound,  benches  built  and  glass  has  been 
set.  This  variety  of  work  has  been  especially  helpful  in  develop- 
ing resourcefulness  and  ingenuity.  The  objects  pupils  have 
made  for  themselves  include  sailboats,  photographic  apparatus, 
racks,  toys,  furniture  of  a  great  variety,  involving  work  with 
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leather,  brass,  copper,  glass,  cloth,  stains,  varnishes  and  wire. 
This  enumeration  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  manual  training 
is  anything  but  a  conventionalized  and  stereotyped  course. 

The  whole  attitude  of  the  department  favors  the  making  of 
the  work  of  a  highly  interesting  and  practical  character  that 
will  give  the  students  handiness,  ingenuity,  alertness  of  observa- 
tion, and  good  ideas  of  art  and  craftsmanship.  The  aim  of  the 
department  is  to  promote  an  appreciation  of  what  is  fine  in 
construction,  to  develop  power  in  thinking,  drawing  and  work- 
ing in  three  dimensions,  to  discuss  the  nature  and  use  of 
materials,  and  to  do  all  of  this  while  learning  the  practical  needs 
of  home  and  school.  An  attempt  is  made  to  illustrate  shop 
methods,  team  work  and  the  division  of  labor,  and  to  give  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  fundamentals  of  modern  crafts. 

MANUAL    TRAINING    IN    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

In  seven  of  the  general  high  schools  there  are  courses  in 
manual  training  which  are  very  different  and  unequal.  There 
is  a  good  equipment  at  Dorchester  and  a  fairly  good  one  at 
East  Boston.  The  Hyde  Park  High  School  is  being  adequately 
equipped.  The  other  high  schools  have  but  meager  equip- 
ment. The  courses  of  instruction  at  these  schools  are  briefly 
as  follows:  At  Brighton  High,  a  course  in  mechanical  drawing 
and  applied  woodwork,  the  girls  taking  art  metal  work  to 
which  is  devoted  the  full  time  of  one  instructor;  West  Roxbury 
High,  bench  work  in  wood,  and  mechanical  drawing  for  both 
boys  and  girls,  full  time  of  one  instructor;  South  Boston  High, 
bench  work  in  wood,  mechanical  drawing  and  art  metal  work 
in  limited  amount  for  boys  and  girls.  This  work  is  done  in 
one  room  and  receives  only  a  small  part  of  the  time  of  one 
instructor.  Charlestown  High  offers  bench  work  and  some- 
thing of  boat  building  and  electricity  in  one  room  on  part  time 
of  one  instructor.  East  Boston  High  offers  mechanical  drawing 
and  shop  work,  not  only  woodworking  and  art  metal  work, 
but  some  machine  work  in  two  rooms  (one  really  a  physics 
laboratory)  with  the  full  time  of  twt>  instructors.  Dorchester 
High  provides  an  intensified  course  in  woodworking  and  hand 
power,  including  turning  and  cabinet  making,  also  art  metal 
work  and  machine  shop  practice.  Three  rooms  are  used  and 
the  full  time  of  two  instructors  is  devoted  to  the  work.  At 
Hyde  Park  High,  in  one  class  room  and  the  library,  mechanical 
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drawing  is  conducted  on  the  full  time  of  one  instructor  and  a 
part  of  the  time  of  a  second.  The  school  work  for  advanced 
students  in  the  industrial  course  is  done  in  cooperation  with 
outside  shops. 

These  facts  concerning  the  organization  of  the  manual  train- 
ing work  in  the  high  schools  show  the  great  variance  that 
exists  in  the  courses  followed  and  the  need  of  either  eliminating 
this  work  entirely  from  most  of  them  or  putting  it  upon  a 
very  much  more  thorough  and  intensive  basis.  The  teachers 
of  the  department  are  having  frequent  meetings  with  the 
heads  of  the  department,  Mr.  Dillaway  and  Mr.  Brodhead, 
and  a  course  is  now  being  formulated  and  discussed.  The 
manual  arts  council  of  high  school  teachers  has  submitted  the 
following  ten  propositions  upon  which  they  are  agreed: 

1.  That  the  boys  and  girls  be  in  separate  classes  in  the 
first  year  shop  work  of  the  high  school. 

2.  That  pupils  in  first  year  shop  work  take  the  shop  work 
always  in  the  same  group. 

3.  That  only  one  line  of  shop  work  be  carried  on  in  one 
period  by  the  same  teacher. 

4.  That  there  be  in  the  high  school  a  four  year  manual 
arts  course  for  boys,  which  shall  meet  the  requirements  for  a 
diploma.  The  first  year  shop  work  should  be  part  of  this 
special  manual  arts  course. 

5.  That  first  year  shop  work  be  offered  as  an  elective  in 
all  courses. 

6.  That  the  special  four  year  manual  arts  course  have  for 
its  primary  aim  the  preparation  of  boys  for  industrial  life. 

7.  That  the  department  of  manual  arts  be  requested  to 
establish  a  standard  of  marks  in  the  manual  training  of  the 
eighth  grade. 

8.  That  boys  who  have  completed  the  eighth  grade 
manual  training  but  without  a  satisfactory  mark  should  be 
discouraged  from  entering  the  special  manual  arts  course  in  high 
schools. 

9.  That  visits  be  made  to  manufacturing  establishments 
during  the  first  year  of  the  manual  arts  course. 

10.  That  the  first  year  course  in  manual  training  in  high 
schools  be  a  thorough  course  in  woodworking,  including  the 
use  of  accessory  material,  consisting  chiefly  of  hand  processes 
carried  out  as  far  as  possible  on  products  for  use  in  the  schools 
and  in  the  community. 
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HOUSEHOLD    ARTS. 

The  course  in  sewing  extends  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth 
grade  and,  in  part,  to  the  eighth  grade.  The  cooking  is  given 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Each  subject  is  given  two 
hours  a  week.  A  new  course  of  study  has  been  prepared  by 
Miss  Josephine  Morris,  the  Supervisor  of  Household  Science 
and  Arts.  There  are  57  teachers  of  sewing  and  of  cooking. 
During  the  school  year  ending  in  June  about  17,000  girls 
received  sewing  instruction  and  10,000  were  taught  cooking. 

The  work  in  sewing  includes  the  making  of  about  25,000 
garments,  10,000  samples,  and  patching  and  mending  13,200 
garments.  These  totals  are  remarkable,  for  the  sewing  material 
is  supposed  to  be  furnished  by  the  children,  and  the  economic 
conditions  during  the  past  year  have  been  such  that  it  has 
been  impossible  for  the  parents  in  poor  districts  to  buy  anything 
but  the  barest  necessities  for  their  families,  so  that  in  many 
cases  sewing  material  has  not  been  provided. 

In  the  cooking  department  each  teacher  is  allowed  but  three 
dollars  a  week  for  food  materials.  With  this  amount  she  is 
obliged  to  give  instruction  to  ten  classes,  averaging  twenty- 
five  pupils  each.  The  high  cost  of  food  materials  makes  thirty 
cents  a  lesson  an  inadequate  amount,  and  the  cooking  teacher 
has  great  difficulty  in  keeping  within  her  allowance. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  year's  work  in  the  Department  of 
Household  Science  and  Arts  has  been  to  bring  the  school  and 
home  together  in  a  closer  union  than  has  ever  before  existed 
in  our  Boston  public  schools,  and  to  train  future  home  makers 
in  every  branch  of  the  important  business  of  home  making  and 
home  keeping.  The  work  of  this  department  aims  first  and  last 
to  be  practical.  The  courses  of  study  in  both  sewing  and 
cooking  have  been  so  arranged  that  the  lessons  are  in  logical 
order.  Each  principle  of  the  sewing  stitches  is  illustrated  by 
application  to  some  garment,  and  the  principles  of  cookery  are 
demonstrated  by  the  preparation  of  simple  dishes.  An  en- 
deavor is  made  to  train  the  girls  in  habits  of  order,  exactness, 
thrift,  neatness  and  economy,  as  well  as  in  patience,  perse- 
verance and  the  power  of  concentration;  to  show  them  that  a 
true  education  is  one  which  not  only  develops  the  memory  and 
intellect,  but  which  educates  as  well  the  hand  and  the  eye; 
and  to  develop  by  example  and  suggestion  refinement  in  home 
furnishing  and  dress. 
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In  order  to  fit  the  work  to  the  needs  in  different  communities, 
several  adaptations  have  been  made  that  are  interesting.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  a  meeting  of  the  department  was  held  in 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  Schoolhouse,  and  different  teachers 
gave  accounts  of  special  work  they  had  attempted.  '  From 
these  accounts  a  few  extracts  are  presented  here  to  indicate 
the  progressive  character  of  this  department : 

ADVANCED    SEWING    IN    THE    EIGHTH    GRADE. 

"  Last  year  there  began  in  the  Norcross  School,  South  Boston,  an  experi- 
mental course  in  advanced  sewing  for  girls  of  the  eighth  grade. 

"  Primarily,  the  aim  of  the  work  was  to  train  the  girls,  not  only  to  become 
real  helpers  in  the  home,  but,  if  necessary,  better  workers  in  the  shop  or 
store  which  many  will  enter  after  graduation. 

"Speed  and  quality  were  aimed  at,  combined  with  the  effort  to  adapt 
the  ideal  to  the  practical. 

"The  skeleton  of  the  year's  work  is  as  follows: 

1.  Preliminary  work. 

2.  Machine  sewing. 

3.  Hand  sewing  for  quality  and  speed. 

4.  Household  sewing  adapted  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  district. 

5.  Infants'  and  children's  clothing. 

6.  Shirt  waists. 

7.  Neckwear. 

8.  AppUed  design. 

"  As  a  test  of  speed  in  machine  work,  children's  kimonas  were  made. 
A  section  of  fifteen  girls  was  divided  into  cutters,  basters  and  stitchers. 
A  limited  amount  of  material  was  provided,  the  cutting  being  done  by 
those  most  expert  in  that  line.  Basting  and  stitching  followed  in  rapid 
succession  and  the  little  garments,  which  would  have  required  at  least 
four  hours  for  the  individual  worker  to  complete,  were  finished  in  the 
allotted  two  hours.  Each  dress  cost  less  than  thirteen  cents  and  made  a 
comfortable  summer  garment.  Petticoats  were  also  made  at  a  cost  of 
fifteen  cents  each.  Dainty  shirt  waists  were  next  made,  each  girl  doing 
the  entire  work.     These  cost  twenty-five  cents  each. 

"  Throughout  this  activity  were  ever  present  the  ideas  of  speed,  quality, 
economy  in  buying  and  cutting,  cooperative  buying,  specializing  and 
application  of  all  to  the  needs  of  the  home.  Above  all  was  the  idea  of 
applying  shop  methods  to  the  school  work. 

"  Embroidery  being  a  necessary  part  of  the  work,  the  pupils  were  encour- 
aged to  transfer  to  their  garments  and  embroider  designs  which  they  had 
made  in  their  drawing  lesson. 

"As  all  cutting  was  done  by  paper  patterns  many  requests  were  made 
by  pupils  to  take  these  patterns  home,  to  make  duplicates  of  garments 
already  made  in  school.  Mothers  and  older  sisters  were  thus  reached  and 
the  pupils  really  became  teachers  in  the  homes. 

"  The  most  important  work  of  the  year  (at  least  in  the  pupils'  estimation) 
was  the  making  of  dresses.  Machine  work  was  used  whenever  possible) 
each  girl  doing  the  entire  work  on  her  own  dress." 
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The  Norcross  school  also  reported  a  course  given  on  the 
"Care  and  Food  of  Babies,"  which  is  not  included  here  for 
want  of  space. 

The  Mending  Class  in  the  Dillaway  School  made  an  inter- 
esting report  of  the  great  variety  and  difficulty  of  the  work 
done  for  the  homes  of  the  neighborhood,  including  the  repair 
of  table  linen,  lace  collars,  and  every  sort  of  garment  imaginable. 
"Thus"  reports  the  teacher  "are  these  little  girls  fitted  to  help 
in  the  home,  and  what  was  once  drudgery,  they  .find  pleasant 
and  interesting." 

USE  OF  CURRENT  COOKERY  MAGAZINES. 

"One  of  the  problems  attacked  in  the  Shurtleff  School  was  'how  to 
utUize  spare  moments  occurring  during  the  cooking  period.'  The  girls 
could  not  tell  what  they  had  done  in  cooking  school  so  they  were  encouraged 
to  give  a  talk  upon  their  work.  They  conducted  some  of  the  lesson  them- 
selves. Just  as  soon  as  they  finished  their  work  they  were  instructed  to 
take  their  seats  and  plan  questions  that  they  thought  every  girl  should 
be  able  to  answer.  Then  a  captain  or  teacher  was  appointed.  Putting 
the  lesson  that  way  into  the  hands  of  the  girls  gave  added  interest.  Some 
copies  of  '  Good  Housekeeping '  and  of  the  '  Boston  Cooking  School  Maga- 
zine' were  put  into  their  hands.  The  pictures  in  these  magazines  proved 
fruitful  sources  of  conversation.  It  was  found  best  to  provide  a  time  for 
reading,  a  time  for  work  and  a  time  for  report.  Each  girl  was  asked  to 
tell  something  of  interest  that  she  had  read  or  report  to  the  class  the 
picture  she  had  found  interesting." 

Another  school,  the  Phillips  Brooks,  reported  that  leisure 
time  in  cooking  lessons  was  spent  in  figuring  the  cost  of  the 
recipe,  then  of  the  recipe  of  family  size  and  then  of  menus. 

"  The  benefits  that  are  derived  from  this  work  are  quite  evident.  First, 
the  girls  do  their  cooking  in  less  time  when  they  understand  that  they 
may  begin  to  figure  as  soon  as  their  work  is  satisfactorily  completed. 
Then,  since  they  become  familiar  with  the  cost  (not  only  by  weight  but 
by  volume)  of  many  of  the  common  articles  of  food,  they  are  better  pre- 
pared for  marketing.  It  also  helps  to  cure  what  might  be  called  the  'frac- 
tional recipe  disease'  which  some  children  are  prone  to  develop  in  the 
cooking  class.  In  dealing  as  we  must  with  small  quantities  of  materials 
the  children  are  Hable  to  be  baffled  at  the  idea  of  going  home  and  cooking 
enough  for  the  family.  This  figuring  of  the  cost  of  the  family  size  recipe 
seems  to  give  the  children  at  least  a  better  mental  picture  of  the  quantities 
they  will  use  at  home,  and  to  a  certain  extent  bridges  over  the  gap  between 
the  school  and  home  work." 

In  the  Ulysses  S.  Grant  District  the  girls  take  up  these 
subjects  under  conditions  as  nearly  like  the  home  as  possible. 
The  customary  large  sewing  room  and  kitchen  with  individual 
equipment  has  been  supplanted  by  a  flat. 
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"  We  have  our  suite  of  rooms  in  an  apartment  house  where  the  girls  go 
twice  a  week  for  instruction  in  domestic  science.  The  suite  consists  of 
living  and  sewing  room,  chamber  and  bath,  dining  room,  kitchen,  pantry 
and  laundry  —  just  what  one  finds  in  many  homes. 

"Our  suite  is  furnished  quite  simply  as  to  furniture.  The  girls  have 
made  the  muslin  curtains,  all  the  bed  linen,  table  linen  and  other  articles . 
In  many  cases  they  have  brought  their  own  material  and  made  these 
same  articles  for  their  homes  as  well.  The  girls  make  their  uniforms, 
dresses  and  underwear.  There  is  a  chance  in  this  work  for  the  teacher 
to  influence  the  girls  in  the  selection  of  materials  and  trimmings.  A  great 
deal  of  their  work  is  done  on  the  machine;  they  learn  to  stitch  nioely, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  do  not  forget  the  value  of  hand  sewing.  We 
see  that  they  do  some  hand  sewing  on  every  garment.  We  try  to  make 
the  work  seem  very  practical  to  the  girls.  We  allow  them  to  bring  any 
garment  from  home  that  needs  repairing.  We  urge  them  to  make  gar- 
ments for  younger  sisters  at  home,  and  even  for  the  baby.  We  plan  to 
have  every  girl  make  her  own  graduation  dress.  It  is  to  be  just  as  simple, 
inexpensive,  yet  pretty  as  possible.  This  practice  has  been  in  operation  a 
long  time  in  other  Boston  public  schools. 

"  We  find  also  that  the  girls  have  much  to  learn  about  housework.  With 
us  they  have  an  opportunity  to  try  their  hand  at  all  sorts  of  housework, 
washing  and  ironing,  cleaning  windows,  washing  floors,  sweeping  and 
dusting  —  in  general,  they  learn  to  do  all  the  things  necessary  to  keep 
the  home  neat,  clean  and  attractive. 

"  In  cookery  we  have  no  individual  equipment.  The  girls  go  to  the  pantry 
for  all  materials  and  work  at  tables  in  the  kitchen  just  as  they  would  in 
their  own  home  kitchens.  We  have  both  a  coal  and  a  gas  range,  and  the 
girls  learn  the  care  of  these.  We  give  them  all  practice  and  experience 
in  cooking.  When  the  cooking  and  serving  of  a  lesson  is  over,  we  consider 
of  no  less  importance  the  washing  of  the  dishes,  care  of  towels  and  general 
work  of  putting  the  kitchen  and  pantiy  in  perfect  order.  An  important 
part  of  their  work,  and  to  them  a  most  interesting  part,  is  the  serving  of 
luncheons.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  half  the  class  are  the  guests 
and  the  other  half  act  as  waitresses.  When  they  have  become  proficient 
the  teachers  are  invited  to  the  luncheons.  The  attitude  of  the  girls  toward 
their  work  is  fine.  They  are  ready  and  willing  to  take  their  turn  at  the 
most  unpleasant  of  tasks.  And  if  they  are  doing  it  with  us,  I  have  hopes 
that  they  will  go  home  and  help  there." 

THE    SCHOOL    HOME. 

The  course  given  at  the  School  Home  m  the  Washington 
Allston  District  is  as  follows: 

First  Year. 

I.  Cookery. —  Independent  work  in  cooking,  using  home  quantities. 
Table  of  costs  worked  out,  and  dishes  prepared  given  an  exact  money  value. 

II.  Laundry  Work. —  Washing  and  ironing  of  articles  brought  from 
home.     Practice  in  removing  stains.     Maldng  of  soaps  and  Javelle  water. 

III.  Care  of  metals  and  making  of  metal  polish. 

IV.  Actual  fall  house-cleaning  of  five  rooms  of  School  Home. 
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V.  Hygiene  Applied  to  Home. —  In  connection  with  bedroom  work, 
instruction  in  hospital  bed-making,  changing  of  bedding  with  patient  in 
bed.     Personal  habits  to  be  formed. 

VI.  Valuable  notebook  work  is  carried  on  in  both  years  of  the  course. 

Second  Year. 

I.  Preserving  in  large  quantities  and  products  sold. 

II.  Planning,  cooking  and  serving  of  meals  —  six  to  twenty  served. 
Exact  cost  computed  and  luncheons  paid  for  by  teachers. 

III.  Visits  to  market,  milk  depot  and  laundry. 

IV.  Correlation  with  class  room  teacher  and  art  teacher. 

1.  Reading  from  books  on  domestic  science. 

2.  Themes  on  imaginative  and  practical  aspects  of  home. 

3.  Hygiene  in  relation  to  home. 

4.  Planning  and  decorating  of  home  from  artistic  standpoint. 

"  Last  year  we  finished  the  third  year  of  the  work  in  the  School  Home 
and  asked  for  an  expression  from  parents  of  its  value  to  the  pupils.  The 
following  are  typical  replies: 

'"I  have  watched  the  movements  of  my  girls  very  closely,  and  can 
truthfully  say  that  the  improvement  in  the  interest  shown  in  the  household, 
in  the  expenses,  in  the  kind  of  food,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  table,  in 
fact,  in  all  the  branches  of  home  affairs,  has  proven  to  me  the  value  of  their 
school  training. 

" '  I  hope  the  successful  example  shown  by  your  school  may  be  followed 
by  all  the  other  Boston  schools  as  it  certainly  deserves  the  indorsement  of 
all. 

"  'The  cooking  and  household  tasks  given  to  the  girls  teach  them  more 
than  we  could  possibly  teach  them  in  the  same  length  of  time,  and  per- 
forming these  tasks  in  the  School  Home  lends  dignity  to  the  work  which 
girls  would  not  see  in  them  in  their  own  homes.'  " 

SCHOOL   CREDIT    FOR   HOME    COOKERY. 

"Last  September  at  the  George  Putnam  School  we  began  keeping  a 
record  of  some  of  the  home  cookery  done  by  the  girls.  A  number  of  girls 
were  assigned  different  recipes  of  dishes  to  be  prepared  every  day  for  a 
week.  At  a  later  lesson  they  brought  samples  of  these  foods  and  explained 
to  the  class  how  they  made  them. 

"The  object  of  this  was  to  teach  the  girls  to  gain  confidence  in  themselves 
by  the  repetition  of  a  recipe,  and  to  make  one  thing  well  rather  than  a 
number  of  things  poorly.  If  the  food  brought  in  was  not  a  success  we  had 
the  girls  repeat  the  recipe  for  the  next  week.  This  aroused  interest,  each 
girl  trying  to  make  her  recipe  the  best.  In  February  we  went  a  step 
further  and  kept  a  record  of  all  the  cookery  and  housework  done  by  the 
girls  at  home  and  gave  credit  for  it.  This  record  was  kept  on  typewritten 
slips  that  were  passed  out  every  week.     The  following  is  one: 

Principal  of  the  George  Putnam  School: 

Dear  Sir, —  Please  give ._ 

credit  for  the  following  out  of  school  work  done  willingly,  well  and  without 
waste  during  the  past  week. 

Potatoes  3,  prunes  2,  creamed  carrots  2,  parsnips  1,  pork  chops  1,  steak 
1,  rice  1,  rhubarb  1,  turnip  1,  cabbage  1,  tea  14,  cocoa  4,  bacon  and  eggs  3, 
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lamb  chops  2,  kitchen  swept  every  morning,  made  beds  7,  dusted  kitchen 
each  morning,  washed  dishes  21,  cleaned  bathroom  each  morning,  cleaned 
bird  cage  every  morning  and  put  in  water  and  food. 

(Signed)  

Parent. 

"  The  girls  have  been  very  enthusiastic  about  this  home  work.  Out  of 
one  hundred  forty-seven  girls  there  were  only  three  who  did  not  respond, 
and  only  two  mothers  who  did  not  fully  cooperate.  More  than  fifty 
different  home  duties  were  reported  as  'well  performed,'  and  some  of 
these  were  performed  more  than  fifty  times.  Credit  was  allowed  upon 
the  marks  in  cooking  for  the  home  work." 

The  foregoing  reports  are  highly  suggestive  of  different 
ways  of  meeting  the  needs  of  girls  in  elementary  schools. 
There  should  be  free  experimentation  with  practical  work 
until  our  school  courses  in  much  larger  measure  are  brought 
into  close  relation  with  life.  This  type  of  work  for  girls  has 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  "  Pre  vocational  Work  for  Boys" 
and  its  development  is  one  of  the  especial  studies  of  Mrs. 
Ripley,  Assistant  Superintendent,  whose  resume  will  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  report  under  " Prevocational  Work  for  Girls." 

MUSIC. 

There  is  considerable  difference  in  the  teaching  of  music 
in  the  districts  of  the  city.  The  schools  are  well  supphed  with 
fresh  songs  and  books  but  the  different  degree  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  masters  and  schools  counts  for  much.  It  seems 
"what's  best  administered  is  best." 

In  certain  schools  much  attention  is  given  to  the  apprecia- 
tion of  good  musical  compositions.  In  order  to  acquaint 
children  with  the  works  of  the  masters  and  bring  them  up  in 
the  atmosphere  of  good  music,  the  graphophone  or  piano 
player  is  used  to  advantage.  Children  have  thus  become 
familiar  with  classical  compositions  and  have  learned  to  recog- 
nize the  style  of  the  different  composers.  These  are  used  so 
effectively  in  some  schools  that  it  is  probable  the  children 
receive  impressions  that  will  remain  with  them  throughout  their 
lives  as  the  most  lasting  and  pleasant  remembrance  of  their 
school  days.  Such  training  counts  for  taste  and  culture  and 
is  to  be  encouraged.  The  principals  of  the  schools  may  purchase 
graphophones  and  records  out  of  their  supply  account  but 
the  latter  is  so  limited  at  present  that  not  many  can  do  so. 
A  list  of  records  should  be  arranged  for  the  guidance  of 
principals   in    order  that    they  may  select  wisely  in  giving 
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children  a  knowledge  of  the  hterature  of  music  and  of  the 
form  and  grammar  of  the  subject. 

A  few  schools,  some  of  them  elementary,  have  given  much 
attention  to  orchestral  music  and  have  developed  remarkable 
orchestras  of  from  ten  to  forty  instruments.  Again  the 
influence  of  the  master  and  submaster  is  apparent.  Their 
training  is  done  outside  of  school  hours  and  requires  sacrifices 
but  the  results  are  worth  while,  not  only  because  of  the  impulse 
toward  musical  culture  and  intelligent  recreation  which  it 
creates  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  but  because  of  its  influence 
upon  the  whole  community. 

The  special  teachers  of  music  assist  this  work  to  the  limit  of 
their  ability  but  they  are  so  few  in  number  that  most  of  the 
teaching  devolves  upon  the  grade  teacher.  Some  masters  desig- 
nate one  of  the  teachers  to  look  after  the  music  of  certain  grades. 
Where  there  is  departmental  teaching,  this  plan  is  highly  satis- 
factory, and  the  effect  is  very  noticeable.  In  other  schools  the 
master  himself  closely  supervises  the  music  of  his  house.  If  his 
taste  is  musical  and  his  duties  permit,  there  is  no  way  that  he 
can  more  effectively  build  up  the  spirit  of  his  school.  In  such 
schools  there  is  little  need  of  help  from  the  teachers  of  the 
special  department  who  can  be  more  advantageously  occupied 
elsewhere. 

The  Director  of  Music,  James  M.  McLaughlin,  reports  as 
follows : 

"The  kindergarten  classes  have  been  placed  upon  a  bi-monthly  visiting 
basis,  thus  receiving  regular  assistance  from  the  department  for  the  first 
time  since  the  kindergartens  became  a  part  of  the  school  system.  This 
supervision  of  the  kindergartens  was  made  possible  by  the  appointment 
this  year  of  an  additional  assistant  in  music.  During  the  next  year,  by  a 
new  plan  of  adjustment,  every  upper  grade  teacher  will  receive  at  least 
one  visit  in  five  weeks,  every  lower  grade  teacher  one  visit  in  four  weeks, 
and  the  kindergarten  teachers  one  visit  in  eight  weeks.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  arrangement  wUl  provide  sufficient  supervision  and  instruction  in 
music  for  the  elementary  districts,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  teachers  in  the  department  will  be  at  least  one  less  than  last 
year." 

A  few  schools  recognize  the  pure  enjoyment  children  get  from 
class  contests  in  singing.  No  subject  is  more  suitable  for  com- 
petitions as  there  is  no  way  of  teaching  singing  that  will  call 
forth  the  attention  and  energy  of  children  more  effectively. 

Children  should  learn  "the  good  old  songs"  and  sing  them 
with  a  will.     Just  as  the  teaching  of  reading  is  ineffectual  that 
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spends  years  in  mechanical  practice  without  forming  the 
reading  habit,  so  the  routine  of  musical  instruction  which  does 
not  function  in  the  singing  habit  is  missing  its  aim.  Songs 
should  be  selected  for  the  cultivation  of  the  emotional  nature 
of  children  and  should  be  so  sung  as  to  give  sincere  expression 
to  the  emotions. 

Music  in  High  Schools. 

Weekly  lessons  in  choral  singing  are  given  in  ten  of  the 
fifteen  high  schools.  No  instruction  under  the  department  of 
music  is  given  in  the  remaining  high  schools.  Not  a  single 
teacher  is  assigned  exclusively  to  high  school  music,  although 
there  are  15,000  pupils  in  the  high  schools. 

Boston  is  one  of  the  musical  centers  of  the  world.  There 
is  a  great  opportunity  here  for  professional  musicians.  There 
is  high  appreciation  of  music  as  an  accomplishment.  There  is 
naturally  great  interest  in  music  among  young  people  in  their 
teens.  The  attention  given  to  music  in  the  high  school  period 
seems  therefore  inadequate.  There  should  be  courses  in 
musical  appreciation,  in  theory  and  practice,  and  more  extended 
choral  practice. 

The  future  of  music  depends  upon  well-trained  hsteners 
as  well  as  upon  performers.  Young  people  can  be  and  should 
be  made  to  understand  the  richness,  variety  and  power  of 
music,  which  make  it  approach  nearer  than  any  other  art  to 
literature.  In  the  high  school  period  their  critical  powers 
should  be  exercised  and  sufficient  analytical  knowledge  should 
be  acquired  to  enable  them  to  classify  and  understandingly 
follow  musical  compositions.  With  the  remarkable  instruments 
now  on  the  market,  this  is  entirely  possible. 

A  very  considerable  number  of  young  people  will  or  should 
make  music  their  vocation,  or  at  least  their  avocation.  These 
young  people  should  have  opportunity  in  high  school  to  pursue 
courses  looking  to  this  end.  This  opportunity  should  include  (1) 
study  in  the  school  of  harmony,  intervals,  musical  dictation,  and 
history  of  music-art ;  (2)  and  instrumental  practice  outside  under 
the  direction  of  institutions  and  private  teachers  of  recognized 
standing.  Upon  the  outside  practice  there  should  be  periodic 
tests.  If  satisfactory  work  is  done,  it  should  be  accredited  the 
same  as  any  other  sub j  ect  for  graduation .  Such  a  plan  would  have 
a  decided  influence  in  stimulating  musical  progress  in  this  city,  and 
in  improving  the  musical  instruction.     There  is  no  valid  reason 
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why  music  as  a  part  of  education  should  not  have  the  same  credit 
as  any  laboratory  subject.  There  are  certain  literary  studies 
that  have  distinct  bearing  upon  musical  education  such  as  Eng- 
lish, German,  Italian,  mathematics,  physics,  history.  These 
could  be  so  grouped  that  those  who  desire  a  vocational  course 
in  music  could  select  their  course  intelligently.  As  it  is  now, 
those  who  are  preparing  for  musical  careers  find  the  burden 
of  carrying  a  full  high  school  course  separate  from  their  musical 
studies  so  great  that  many  of  them  have  to  give  up  one  or  the 
other.  If  they  are  to  become  proficient  in  music,  they  cannot 
discontinue  it  through  the  adolescent  period.  That  is  the 
pivotal  time  for  developing  manipulation  and  facility  in  nota- 
tion. If  training  is  postponed  beyond  this  period,  it  is  usually 
too  late  to  acquire  the  skill  necessary  for  an  expert. 

The  students  in  all  high  schools  should  have  an  opportunity 
for  choral  practice  and  to  participate  in  important  musical 
events.  The  singing  of  more  extended  musical  compositions 
than  the  average  sixteen-measure  school  song  should  be  encour- 
aged. There  is  a  wealth  of  suitable  compositions,  but  with  the 
limited  time  at  the  disposal  of  special  teachers  they  are  unable 
to  make  frequent  use  of  compositions  requiring  extended 
practice  and  finished  technique.  Each  high  school  of  1,000 
or  more  students  should  have  a  teacher  of  music  whose  after- 
school  hours  should  be  given  each  day  to  the  training  and 
rehearsal  of  high  school  orchestral  organizations.  The  work 
of  the  latter  should  also  be  accredited  for  graduation. 

To  carry  out  the  above  suggestions  would  not  take  so  great 
an  outlay  of  money  as  would  appear,  for  it  would  involve 
in  most  cases  an  arrangement  of  the  staff  of  teachers  so  that 
one  should  be  a  musical  expert  rather  than  an  addition  to  the 
present  corps.  Those  students  who  devote  themselves  seriously 
to  music  would  be  taking  it  as  a  distinct  study  to  be  accredited 
as  any  other  subject. 

3.    Special  Schools  and  Classes  for  Exceptional 
Children. 

Provisions  for  Children  Who  Vary  from  the  Type. 
Until  recent  years  but  little  attention  was  paid  in  public 
schools  to  different  types  of  children.  At  least  one  fourth  of 
the  teacher's  time  was  occupied  by  a  very  few  children  who 
somehow  did  not  "get  on."  With  the  coming  of  child  study 
and  medical  inspection,  it  was  discovered  that  certain  children 
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vary  from  the  normal  to  such  a  degree  that  separate  and  special 
treatment  is  necessary.  At  first  it  was  assumed  that  physical 
ailments,  such  as  adenoids,  are  responsible  for  most  of  these 
variations,  but  the  removal  of  these  defects  so  far  as  they  could 
be  remedied  did  not  greatly  affect  the  result.  The  more 
evident  physical  defects,  deafness  and  blindness,  were  accorded 
separate  treatment,  the  latter  usually  in  institutions,  and  the 
former  in  separate  public  schools,  thus  occasioning  the  first 
kind  of  "Special"  schools  introduced  into  public  school  systems. 
It  has  long  been  recognized  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  schools 
to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  children  of  all  the  people,  but 
only  recently,  and  perhaps  not  yet  adequately,  have  the  various 
needs  been  distinguished.  While  but  few  children  will  be 
found  in  any  one  room  or  school  who  vary  widely  from  the 
normal  type,  yet  the  aggregate  in  a  city  is  large.  The  follow- 
ing is  one  method  of  analysis  for  showing  the  different  special 
schools  or  classes  needed. 

I.     Those  with  special  physical  needs:    1.   The  deaf.     2. 
The  blind  and  semiblind.     3.   The  anaemic.     4.    The  tuber- 
cular.    5.   Those  with  defective  speech  —  stutterers,  hearing 
mutes.     6.    Crippled  children. 
II.     Moral  delinquents. 

III.  Those  with  varying  mental  proficiency.  1.  The 
supernormal.  2.  The  normal.  3.  The  backward  or  near- 
normal.  4.  The  moron  —  deficient  but  improvable.  5.  Imbe- 
ciles.    6.    Idiots. 

IV.  Foreigners  —  non-English  speaking  children,  some  of 
whom  may  belong  to  the  above  classes,  but  all  of  whom  should 
have  separate  treatment  until  they  acquire  the  language. 

Of  these  types  of  children  the  following  are  provided  for  in 
this  city  in  institutions:  The  blind,  the  tubercular,  crippled 
children,  moral  delinquents,  imbeciles  and  idiots.  The  blind 
are  splendidly  provided  for  in  Perkins  Institution.  The  tuber- 
cular are  carefully  looked  after  by  the  city  institution 
at  Mattapan.  The  crippled  children  are  cared  for  by  an 
excellent  privately  endowed  institution  in  the  city  which 
works  in  cooperation  with  the  public  schools.  The 
extreme  mental  deficients  receive  the  best  of  care  at  the 
great  institutions  at  Waverley  and  Wrentham. 

Moral  Delinquents. 
The   moral   delinquents  —  the    confirmed   truants   and   so- 
called  incorrigibles  —  are  sent  to  the  Parental  School  in  West 
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Roxbury,  and  the  older  and  criminal  cases  to  the  city  school 
on  Rainsford  Island,  both  schools  being  in  charge  of  the 
Children's  Institutions  Department  of  the  city.  The  last  two 
schools  are  conducted  in  close  cooperation  with  the  public 
school  system.  An  arrangement  has  just  been  effected  giving 
these  schools  the  assistance  of  our  departments  of  drawing  and 
music.  The  commission  directing  these  schools  has  shown  a 
strong  desire  to  secure  closer  cooperation  and  should  be  met 
more  than  halfway  as  rapidly  as  we  are  able.  The  schools 
are  effectively  and  sympathetically  managed,  although  the 
Parental  School  is  in  serious  need  of  an  enlarged  industrial 
equipment. 

With  the  establishing  of  prevocational  school  centers  in 
different  districts  of  the  city,  the  amount  of  truancy  will  be 
greatly  reduced,  as  such  schools  will  interest  many  of  the 
boys  who  lack  aptitude  for  ordinary  schooling.  There  will 
be,  however,  refractory  cases  that  will  make  a  parental  school 
necessary,  and  the  development  of  prevocational  centers  will 
come  so  slowly  as  to  make  it  highly  desirable  that  such  a  school 
itself  should  be  of  the  prevocational  type. 

If  our  Parental  School  were  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
school  committee,  or  an  arrangement  could  be  effected  whereby 
children  could  be  sent  there  without  the  formality  of  court 
procedure,  their  car  fare  being  paid  back  and  forth  each  day, 
it  would  greatly  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  school. 

The  courts  are  justly  loth  to  take  children  from  their  homes 
to  a  place  of  detention  for  truancy  alone,  or  for  violation  of 
other  school  regulations.  The  schools  should  be  sufficient  in 
themselves  to  care  for  all  offenders  who  are  not  criminal. 

Disciplinary  classes  were  tried  in  a  few  schools  for  a  time 
but  were  not  successful  for  obvious  reasons.  Such  children 
need  a  large  amount  of  handicraft,  physical  exercise,  objective 
teaching,  and  usually  the  influence  of  men  teachers  of  strong 
and  inspiring  personality.  At  least  85  per  cent  of  such  children 
can  be  reclaimed  if  placed  in  the  right  environment. 

With  two  or  three  attendance  officers  connected  with  the 
Parental  School  nearly  all  the  habitual  truants  of  the  city 
could  be  brought  to  book  and  at  the  same  time  the  work  of 
the  Attendance  Staff  greatly  diminished.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  such  a  school  is  in  no  sense  a  punitive  institution, 
but  a  corrective  and  formative  one,  designed  to  interest  and 
hold  these  supposedly  refractory  children  by  its  special 
adaptation   to   their  needs.    It  should  be  simply  a  "Special 
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School  for  Boys,"  who  could  be  sent  to  it,  as  to  any  other 
day  school,  by  order  of  the  superintendent  on  recommendation 
of  the  master,  and  could  be  paroled  and  returned  to  their 
former  school  in  the  same  manner.  If  day  school  treatment 
were  found  ineffective  in-  any  case,  the  child  should  be  assigned 
to  the  detention  department  of  the  school  only  through  an 
order  of  the  juvenile  court. 

Schools  for  Physical  Defectives. 
a.  the  school  for  the  deaf. 
The  Horace  Mann  School,  established  in  1869,  is  supported 
by  state  aid.  The  Commonwealth  contributes  $150  for  each 
pupil  in  daily  attendance  and  pays  the  car  fares  of  these 
pupils.  The  ''Oral  Method"  is  used  exclusively,  and  the 
Braille  system  of  writing.  There  are  16  teachers  and  148 
students.  One  teacher  was  assigned  this  year  to  assist  the 
deaf  students  who  entered  the  high  schools.  The  reports  of 
the  progress  of  these  students  in  the  high  schools  were  chs- 
tinctly  favorable.  In  the  afternoons  the  older  children  of 
the  Horace  Mann  School  have  been  given  industrial  work  at 
480  Boylston  street  through  the  kind  offices  of  "The  Trade 
School  for  the  Deaf,"  conducted  as  an  experiment  by  Miss 
Lillian  Brooks.  This  work  consists  of  a  trade  course  in  silver- 
smithing  and  the  making  of  jewelry  for  boys  and  dressmaking 
and  millinery  for  girls.  *  The  equipment  is  sufficient  to  give 
excellent  training.  The  teaching  and  equipment,  costing 
about  $2,500  a  year,  is  furnished  without  expense  to  the 
city.  An  attempt  is  made  to  provide  these  children  with 
an  occupation  for  self-support  when  they  leave  school. 
Several  have  already  gone  out  to  places  where  they  are 
earning  a  living  wage. 

b.      SPEECH    IMPROVEMENT    CLASSES. 

1.  Stammerers. 
Classes  for  stammerers  were  conducted  experimentally  in  the 
Lewis  District  by  Prof.  O.  H.  Ennis  of  New  York  from  April  8 
until  June,  1912.  A  preliminary  meeting  with  Professor  Ennis, 
at  which  meeting  children  who  stammered  were  requested  to 
attend  with  their  parents,  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Roxbury 
High  School  on  March  28,  1912.  Following  this  meeting 
experimental  classes  were  opened  on  Monday,  April  8,  in  the 
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Julia  Ward  Howe  Schoolhouse  of  the  Lewis  District,  one  class 
from  10  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  another  from  2  to  4  p.  m.  These 
classes  were  continued  for  two  weeks.  On  April  22,  1912, 
they  were  increased  in  number,  placed  on  a  more  permanent 
basis  and  carried  on  until  the  close  of  the  school  year.  The 
teachers  of  classes  from  whom  pupils  were  selected  for  member- 
ship in  the  classes  for  stammerers  were  asked  to  spend  a  day 
in  the  latter  classes  observing  the  methods  by  which  such 
children  should  be  taught.  During  the  following  summer  and 
under  the  authority  of  the  school  committee  Miss  Theresa  A. 
Dacey,  a  teacher  in  the  Washington  District,  was  sent  to  New 
York  to  take  the  course  preparatory  for  teaching  children  of 
this  type  given  by  Dr.  Edward  W.  Scripture  of  Columbia 
University. 

The  work,  in  so  far  as  the  Boston  schools  are  concerned,  was 
more  definitely  organized  in  the  fall  of  1912  and  classes  were 
conducted  in  the  Lewis  and  Washington  Districts  from  October 
28,  1912,  to  June  18,  1913. 

In  November  of  last  year  circulars  were  sent  to  ten  districts 
requesting  the  names  of  children  mth  pronounced  speech 
defects.  These  numbered  187.  They  were  examined  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  trouble,  which  consisted  of  one  or  more  of  the 
following:  Stuttering,  lisping,  mutism  or  apparent  mutism, 
slovenliness  or  negligent  speech,  aphonia,  backwardness  in  all 
oral  work.  Other  conditions  noted  were  discouragement,  fear, 
diffidence,  nervousness,  stubbornness,  and  decided  retardation 
in  school.  In  the  two  centers  established  for  the  ten  districts, 
one  at  the  Washington  School  in  the  West  End  and  one  at  the 
Lewis  School  in  Roxbury,  ninety-three  pupils  were  admitted 
to  the  stammerers'  classes:  Stutterers,  90;  apparently  mutes,  2; 
mute,  1.  These  were  divided  into  five  groups  according  to 
their  deficiencies.  In  the  selection .  of  pupils  for  the  classes 
preference  was  given  to  older  applicants,  65  being  from  ten 
to  fourteen  years  of  age  and  in  Grades  III.  to  VIII.  There 
were  94  on  the  waiting  list  in  June. 

The  children  are  now  classified.  Cases  for  medical  treatment 
are  referred  to  physicians  when  necessary.  The  homes  are 
visited  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  parents  so  that  they 
also  may  understand  what  is  being  done.  Each  section  of 
pupils  is  given  two  lessons  a  week  of  one  and  one-half  hours 
each.  The  results  last  year  were  as  follows:  Correction  of 
speech,  86;  impossible  of  correction,  1;  stubborn  cases,  6.     It  is 
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too  early  to  be  sure  that  the  corrections  are  permanent.  Fol- 
low-up work  will  be  necessary  and  the  groups  may  be  returned 
to  the  classes  for  stammerers  for  a  time  this  year. 

The  report  of  the  work  as  submitted  to  the  superintendent 
to  date  is  as  follows: 

"Some  of  the  children  are  very  difficult  to  treat  on  account  of  nervous 
disorders,  and  some  cases  are  very  slow  or  altogether  incurable,  but  most 
of  them  are  susceptible  to  great  improvement  in  a  few  months.  Many 
of  the  children  would  be  benefited  by  treatment  at  the  Psychopathic  Hos- 
pital, but  parents  regard  it  as  a  place  for  commitment  for  unusual  mental 
condition. 

"It  is  probable  that  at  least  1  per  cent  of  all  children  have  speech  defects 
that  could  be  corrected  in  youth.  These  defects  will  be  a  serious  handicap 
in  social  and  business  life  and  be  the  cause  of  humiliation  and  ridicule. 
The  defect  is  much  more  common  among  boys  than  girls.  It  seems  to 
increase  after  entering  school.  Almost  all  stutterers  are  in  the  retarded 
class.  As  stutterers  are  seldom  called  upon  by  the  teacher,  they  lose 
attention  and  gradually  drop  back,  although  not  mentally  deficient.  They 
leave  school  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  though  seldom  able  to  find 
employment.  Those  who  get  employment  have  been  seeking  treatment 
since  these  classes  have  been  established  in  order  to  secure  promotion. 
The  delight  with  which  these  children  hail  deliverance  from  this  affliction 
is  good  to  see.  The  aspect  of  the  world  seems  to  change.  They  get  a  new 
interest  in  their  studies  and  a  new  hope.  Their  disposition  sweetens  and 
their  ambition  is  awakened. 

"  Dr.  John  F.  Reigart  of  New  York,  an  eminent  specialist,  summarizes  the 
origin  of  speech  defects  as  due:  (1)  To  disorders  of  development  or  imper- 
fect acquirement  of  speech  owing  to  the  extremely  complex  nature  of  the 
coordinations  required;  (2)  To  malformations  of  the  palate,  teeth  or 
tongue;  (3)  To  nervous  disorders;  (4)  To  mental  and  moral  disturbance; 
(5)  To  imitation.  He  has  visited  our  classes  and  pronounces  the  work 
that  is  done  as  exceptionally  fine. 

"September  10,  1913,  to  October  30,  1913,  Inclusive. 

Readmittances  to  groups 80 

Admittances  of  new  patients  to  date  (not  from  waiting  list)     .        .       21 

Total 101 

Discharges  to  date 18 

Number  belonging  October  24,  1913 83 

Waiting  list  October  24,  1913 99  " 

2.     Hearing  Mutes. 

One   class   established  January   6,    1913,   at  480   Boylston 

street,  as  a  branch  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf, 

is  composed  of  those  who  cannot  talk  but  whose  hearing  is 

good  or  only  slightly  defective.     These  have  been  given  full 
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time  with  a  special  teacher  who  uses  the  "oral"  method.  They 
have  made  much  improvement,  though  the  class  has  been 
organized  only  a  short  time.  This  class  afflicted  with  mutism 
belongs  properly  with  the  group  of  speech  defectives  and  should 
be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Dacey.  It  was  made 
a  section  of  the  Speech  Improvement  Classes,  independent  of 
the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  October  20,  1913. 

The  following  suggestions  concerning  the  improvement  of 
speech  defects  indicate  the  extension  of  the  work  that  seems 
desirable. 

1.  Two  more  teachers  should  be  assigned  to  the  work;  a 
teacher-in-charge  and  an  assistant-in-training.  The  waiting 
list  now  consisting  of  ninety-nine  pupils  would  be  sufficient  to 
engage  the  time  of  these  teachers  as  soon  as  they  could  be 
appointed. 

2.  The  children  in  the  lower  grades  should  have  attention. 
These  are  the  grades  in  which  the  habit  seems  to  be  formed. 
Preventive  measures  should  be  taken  in  the  earliest  school 
years.  Stress  should  be  laid  in  the  kindergarten  and  first  grade 
upon  correct  enunciation  in  oral  speech.  Cooperation  in  the 
home  to  discourage  "baby  talk"  should  be  secured.  The 
teaching  of  reading  should  be  preceded  and  accompanied  by 
oral  exercises  based  upon  modern  phonetics  for  vocal  drill 
and  the  reading  itself  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  like  good 
natural  talking.  As  teachers  find  cases  not  yielding  to  such 
means  of  improvement  as  they  can  use,  they  should  be  in  a 
position  to  assign  them  to  the  special  teachers.  It  is  highly 
desirable  that  lower  grade  teachers  should  have  specific  instruc- 
tion that  will  enable  them  to  detect  and  remove  ordinary 
defects  of  speech  as  they  appear.  A  few  lessons  to  teachers 
by  a  highly  competent  teacher  would  be  of  far  reaching 
value. 

3.  During  the  year  another  group  of  ten  or  more  districts 
should  be  investigated,  looking  to  the  estabhshment  of  other 
centers.  As  several  applications  have  been  received  from  high 
schools,  it  would  be  well  to  include  these  in  the  investigation. 

4.  A  class  or  classes  should  be  opened  in  the  night  schools  if 
a  suitable  teacher  is  available  and  high  school  pupils  should  be 
invited  to  attend. 

5.  Official  cooperation  of  experts  at  the  Psychopathic  Hos- 
pital, and  of  school  nurses,  or  a  particular  nurse  for  speech 
defectives  should  be  secured. 
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6.  Admittance  and  discharge  of  special  pupils  should  be 
under  the  control  of  a  special  teacher-in-charge.  Groups 
should  be  small,  as  very  fine  individual  attention  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Every  case  of  speech  defect  is  likely  to  be  different 
from  other  cases,  in  some  important  element.  Teachers  should 
be  allowed  time  for  clinical  observation,  for  home  visiting, 
and  for  visiting  regular  class  teachers.  Official  record  cards 
and  books  should  be  provided  by  another  year  and  other 
arrangements  made  to  care  for  all  unfortunate  children  of 
this  type. 

C.       SEMI-BLIND    CHILDREN. 

The  attention  of  the  school  committee  was  called  by  physi- 
cians to  the  fact  that  there  were  children  in  our  schools  who 
were  not  totally  blind  and  therefore  not  institutional  cases,  but 
were  so  defective  of  sight  as  to  make  special  teaching  impera- 
tive. The  Perkins  Institution  generously  offered  us  one  of  its 
excellent  teachers  and  a  class  was  organized  April  3,  1913,  in  the 
Thornton  Street  School,  Dillaway  District.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  find  children  but  quite  difficult  to  get  them  back 
and  forth  to  the  school.  There  are  enough  in  the  city  for  two 
or  three  rooms  if  they  could  be  gotten  together.  The  attendance 
in  June  was  seven,  and  the  total  registration  nine,  but  the 
progress  made  by  the  children  to  whom  school  had  meant  almost 
nothing  has  been  remarkable,  showing  that  the  effort  is  well 
worth  while  if  the  children  can  be  reached.  Every  case  is 
different,  some  have  cataract,  some  are  near-sighted,  others 
far-sighted;  some  use  large  magnifying  glasses,  others  are 
endangered  by  so  doing.  Some  are  allowed  to  read  ordinary 
type,  others  are  in  danger  of  misusing  their  ability  to  read  so  as 
to  injure  their  sight.  The  school  attempts  to  train  each  child 
according  to  its  defect.  Various  forms  of  handicraft  are 
employed,  and  as  many  methods  as  there  are  children.  As 
far  as  known,  this  is  the  only  school  in  the  country  doing 
this  particular  thing. 

d.       OPEN-AIR    CLASSES    FOR   ANEMIC    CHILDREN. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  5  per  cent  of  children  below  the 
age  of  twelve  are  under-developed  through  a  variety  of  causes. 
These  children  are  benefited  by  the  "fresh  air"  treatment. 
In  all  our  newer  schools  special  rooms  are  prepared  that  can 
be  flushed  with  fresh  air  conveniently,  and  all  our  schools  are 
under  orders  to  keep   the  temperature  down  to  67  degrees. 
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weather  permitting;  to  keep  windows  wide  open  on  one  side 
of  the  room  for  abundant  ventihition;  and  to  flush  the  entire 
room  at  frequent  intervals. 

There  is,  however,  a  type  of  children,  suffering  from  various 
troubles  (malnutrition  and  nervous  disorders),  who  need  much 
more  radical  treatment.  For  these  "open-air"  rooms  are 
provided  in  fourteen  districts.  This  group  of  children  is  care- 
fully distinguished  from  tuberculous  and  from  mentally  deficient 
children.  In  the  open-air  classes  provision  is  made  for  food, 
clothing  and  rest,  and  each  child  receives  attention  according 
to  special  needs.  In  almost  every  case  there  has  been  marked 
improvement  in  color  and  weight,  and  in  mental  and  physical 
activity.  The  teachers  keep  in  touch  with  the  homes  and  get 
the  cooperation  of  parents  in  securing  the  proper  conditions 
for  the  improvement  of  these  children. 

In  the  reorganization  of  these  classes  it  is  recommended: 
(1)  That  the  children  be  taken  principally  from  Grades  I.,  11. 
and  IV.,  and  that  as  a  rule,  there  be  only  two  grades  in  a  room. 
The  admission  and  transfer  of  pupils  should  be  made  by  the 
principal,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  director  of  school 
hygiene.  (2)  That  movable  furniture  be  provided,  and  also 
clothing  and  cooking  facilities.  (3)  That  a  daily  program 
specially  fitted  to  the  needs  of  such  children  be  arranged,  alter- 
nating rest  periods  with  recitations  and  exercises.  (4)  That 
for  the  pupils  of  the  more  pronounced  anaemic,  glandular, 
and  debilitated  type,  locations  for  open-air  classes  be  selected 
with  a  view  to  convenience  to  the  home  and  an  abundance  of 
sunshine  and  fresh  air,  and  that  they  be  located  as  far  as 
possible  in  nearby  parks.  The  park  commission  has  generously 
consented  to  this  arrangement. 

In  these  recommendations  the  school  committee  has  concurred, 
and  in  the  coming  year  the  "Open-Air"  classes  wih  be  housed 
in  the  parks  of  the  city  or  in  portables  in  yards,  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  making  them  in  reality  what  they  are  supposed 
to  be  —  out-of-door  schools  —  suitably  equipped  for  anaemic 
children.  The  director  of  school  hygiene  has  prepared  a  pamph- 
let of  instructions  for  teachers  of  open-air  classes  and  a  series 
of  teachers'  meetings  has  been  arranged  to  develop  the  work. 

The  plan  of  instruction  for  these  classes  is  given  herewith : 

Suggestions  for  Open-Air  Classes. 
Object. 
"The  primary  object  of  open-air  classes  is  to  better  the  health  of  the 
pupils.     This  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean,  however,  that  mental 
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work,  school  discipline,  or  school  programs,  planned  for  the  average  normal 
child,  should  be  set  aside  completely;  neither  is  such  a  course  necessary." 

Type  of  Child. 
"The  physically  debilitated  child,  for  whom  the  open-air  class  is  created, 
is  capable  of  much  mental  work  if  the  mental  work  is  judiciously  adjusted 
with  the  decreased  or  impaired  physical  asset  of  the  child.  This  is  not 
always  possible  in  the  regular  grade  class  room  even  when  the  conditions 
of  fresh  air,  sunshine  and  curriculum  approximate  those  advocated  for 
open-air  classes.  Hence  the  need  of  special  classes  for  the  debilitated 
children,  who  are  not  ill  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  make  hospital  or  home 
treatment  necessary,  but  who  are,  nevertheless,  in  such  a  lowered  physical 
state  that  the  routine  class  room  program  is  unprofitable  both  mentally 
and  physically." 

Not  for  Tuberculous  Children. 
"These  pupils  are  not  tuberculous  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
have  the  parents  and  teachers  understand  that  open-air  classes  are  not  for 
tuberculous  children.     Tuberculous  children  are  best  cared  for  in  special 
hospital  schools." 

Admission  to  Classes. 

"Pupils  shall  be  regularly  admitted  to  open-air  classes  by  the  principal 
of  the  school  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  director  of  school  hygiene 
(Section  391). 

"Principals  of  schools  in  districts  where  open-air  classes  are  authorized, 
or  principals  of  schools  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  school  physician,  such 
classes  should  be  established,  should  submit  to  the  director  of  school 
hygiene  a  list  of  pupils  for  assignment  to  open-air  classes." 

Organization  of  Classes. 

"The  number  of  pupils  to  assign  to  each  open-air  class  is  thirty-six. 

"Classes  may  be  organized  with  one  grade  of  pupils  or  with  two  or  three 
grades  of  pupils. 

"No  pupil  shall  be  assigned  to  an  open-air  class  without  consultation 
with  the  parent  or  guardian." 

Fresh-Air  Rooms. 

"In  school  buildings  having  rooms  constructed  for  Open-Air  classes, 
but  in  which  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  debilitated  children  for 
the  formation  of  such  classes,  said  rooms  shall  be  utilized  as  fresh-air 
rooms.    (Order  of  School  Committee  May  5,  1913.) 

"These  fresh-air  rooms  might  be  used  advantageously  by  special  classes 
(mentally  defectives)." 

Class  Room  Temperature. 

"The  regulations  of  the  school  committee  provide  that  no  class-room 
temperature  shall  exceed  67  degrees. 

"The  regulations  further  provide  that  the  windows  on  one  side  of  each 
class  room  shall  be  kept  open  all  the  time;  also  that  at  regular  periods 
complete  flushing  of  each  class  room  and  corridor  with  fresh  air,  by  means 
of  open  windows,  shall  be  carried  out  in  each  session." 
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Daily  Program. 
Work  and  Rest. 

"The  underlying  principle  in  the  daily  school  program  for  debiUtated 
children  is  to  alternate  the  periods  of  work  with  periods  of  rest.  This 
method  gives  to  both  the  mental  and  physical  development  every  possible 
growth.  WTien  kept  within  physiological  limits,  a  good  brain  means  a 
good  physical  state,  and  conversely,  a  good  physical  condition  means  a 
healthy  brain.  This  balance  is  more  easily  upset  the  nearer  one  gets  to 
the  minimum  of  reserve  power  of  either  system.  The  great  problem, 
therefore,  for  a  teacher  to  solve  is  that  of  each  child's  physical  and  mental 
capacity.  This  is  essentially  an  individual  problem;  it  is  not  dependent 
solely  upon  chronological  age,  nor  sex,  nor  grade,  nor  upon  social  condi- 
tion and  environment;  neither  is  it  based  upon  any  supposed  factors  of 
heredity." 

Attention  and  Concentration. 

"There  is,  perhaps,  no  better  index  of  mental  overwork  than  that  fur- 
nished by  lack  of  attention  and  failure  of  concentration.  A  teacher  who 
is  able  to  perceive  the  presence  of  either  of  these  factors  is  possessed  of 
the  key  to  both  successful  teaching  and  the  maintenance  of  healthful 
child  development." 

Signs  of  Fatigue. 

"The  chief  signs  of  fatigue  are  excitabiUty,  irritability,  slow  sense  of 
perception,  inattention,  restlessness,  shifting  of  position  and  posture, 
repeated  failure  on  familiar  problems." 

Methods  of  Teaching. 
Arithmetic. 

"This  subject  has  a  great  mental  strain  content  and  should  be  taught 
at  periods  following  rest.  The  best  period  for  this  subject,  in  the  daily 
program,  seems  to  be  between  9  and  10  o'clock  a.  m.  The  fatigue  strain 
is  increased  greatly  by  combining  written  arithmetic  with  oral. 

"In  open-air  classes  every  advantage  should  be  taken  of  teaching 
arithmetic  by  means  of  measurements,  i.  e.,  large  measurements  in  lower 
grades  (1,  2  and  3),  more  minute  measurements  in  higher  grades.  This 
work  should  be  done,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  means  of  games  and  plays, 
competition,  i.  e.,  scoring,  measuring  between  points  out  of  doors,  etc. 

"The  mental  strain  of  arithmetic  can  be  reduced  greatly  by  using 
muscular  sense  rather  than  visual  sense,  especially  in  written  arithmetic, 
e.  g.,  blackboard  work  and  exercises  in  counting,  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  division  incidental  to  exercise,  games  and  plays. 

"Mental  arithmetic  should  not  follow  a  lesson  in  history,  writing^ 
drawing  or  sewing." 

Writing  and  Drawing. 

"These  subjects  should  be  taught,  in  the  earlier  grades,  by  means  of 
large  muscular  movements  rather  than  through  the  sense  of  sight.  This 
should  be  done  by  large  shoulder  movements  in  forearm  work  on  black- 
board. The  progression  in  drawing  and  in  writing  should  be  from  the 
obUque  straight  lines  to  the  ellipses,  to  the  circles,  and  then  to  the  vertical 
or  horizontal  strokes  from  which  elements  squares,  rectangles  and  curves 
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can  be  developed.  Blackboard  and  sand-trays  offer  the  best  means  of 
teaching  these  subjects  in  the  first  two  grades.  Later,  covered  electric 
wires  of  short  lengths  can  be  used.  This  material  can  be  bent  easily 
into  figures  and  letter  shapes. 

"No  pencils,  paper,  pens,  ink  or  needles  should  be  used  in  the  kinder- 
garten or  first  two  grades. 

"Writing  and  drawing  are  less  fatiguing  when  done  in  a  standing  position 
(blackboard)  than  when  attempted  in  a  sitting  position  with  the  use  of 
paper  or  copy-books. 

"Ruled  paper,  especially  dotted  lines,  should  not  be  used  in  the  three 
lower  grades  either  for  spacing  the  letters  or  for  teaching  proper  alinement. 
In  the  higher  grades,  thick  black  lines  or  blue  lines  may  be  used.  Con- 
tinuance of  writing  lessons  is  tiresome  and  fatiguing.  Short  lessons, 
illustrating  a  lesson  then  going  on,  may  often  be  used  to  great  advantage." 

Physical  Exercises. 

"The  possibility  of  fatigue  in  these  exercises,  especially  if  formal  drill 
is  followed,  should  not  be  overlooked.  For  pupils  in  the  open-air  a 
short  run  (avoiding  breath  holding),  stretching  exercises,  breathing  exer- 
cises, are  all  that  are  necessar3^  These  exercises  may  be  worked  into  games 
and  plays  provided  competition  does  not  drive  the  children  into  a  state 
of  over-excitability  or  over-exertion. 

"The  subjects  and  exercises  required  for  the  grades  corresponding  to 
the  grade  or  grades  comprising  the  open-air  classes  should  be  followed. 

"The  time  allowance  for  each  subject  or  exercise,  however  (see  page  6, 
School  Document  No.  8)  should  be  so  varied  by  the  teacher  in  charge  that 
the  pupils  may  have  the  advantage  of  frequent  periods  of  rest  and  relaxa- 
tion. This  can  be  done  by  combining  the  subjects  and  exercises  in  such 
a  way  that  the  educational  value  is  increased  rather  than  diminished  by 
such  curtailment  of  time." 

Typical  Daily  Program. 
"The  following  daily  program  combines  the  requirements  of  the  school 
committee  with   the  special  requirements  suggested  above  for  open-air 
classes:" 


Time. 


Subject. 


Grades. 


9  to  9.10 
9.10  to  9.20 


9.20  to  10 

10  to  10.10 

10.10  to  10.30 

10.30  to  10.50 

10.50  to  11.15 


Opening  Exercise 

Personal  Hygiene 

Medical  Inspection 

Hygiene  and  Physiology  Teaching 

Arithmetic  (as  outlined  above)* 

Music 

Luncheon 

Recess 

Elementary    Science,    Manual    Training,    or    Household 
Science. 

*  History  should  alternate  with  arithmetic  at  this  period. 


All. 
All. 
All. 
All. 
All. 
All. 
All. 

All. 
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Time. 


11.15  to  11.30 

11.30  to  11.40 
11.40  to  12 

12  to  1.30 
1.30  to  1.50 
1.30  to  1.50 

1..50  to  2 

2  to  2.30 
2.30  to  3.30 

2.30  to  3 

3  to  3.10 
3.10  to  3.30 


Subject. 


Spoken  English 

Reading  and  Literature 

Physical  Training 

Written  English 

Home 

Rest  —  Relaxation  —  Story-telling 

Sight  Arithmetic 

Phj'sical  Training 

Drawing 

Free  Play  —  Recess 

Geography 

Physical  Training] 

[  Alternate  days  with  manual  trainin 
Oral  Arithmetic     I 


Graining. 
oped. 


^r- 


Aii.Dis- 
Aii.r  in 

All. 

All. 

All. 

I.,  11. ,  III. 

IV.,  V. 

All. 

All. 
I.,  II.,  III. 
IV.,  etc. 
IV.,  etc. 
IV.,  etc. 


School  Nurses. 
"The  school  nurse  will  be  found  invaluable  in  creating  an  interest  among 
parents  concerning  the  carrying  out  of  open-air  class  instruction.  The 
nurse  should  visit  the  home  of  each  child  selected  for  open-air  instruction 
to  acquaint  the  parent  or  guardian  with  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the 
class  and  to  give  the  necessary  instruction  relative  to  the  home  care  of 
the  chUd,  especially  on  questions  of  proper  food,  hours  of  sleep,  fresh 
air  in  the  home,  etc." 

Luncheons. 

"  Much  debility  is  created  among  childrea  in  the  lower  grades  on  account 
of  the  radical  transformation  in  their  mode  of  life  —  home  life  to  school 
life.  So  far  as  possible,  cluldren  in  the  lower  grades,  whether  or  not  in  the 
open-air  classes,  should  be  encouraged  to  bring  from  home  a  suitable 
luncheon.  The  school  nurses  have  been  instructed  as  to  the  best  articles 
of  food  to  recommend  to  the  parents  for  these  luncheons. 

"In  the  open-air  classes  opportunity  should  be  offered  for  each  child 
to  purchase,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  two  cents  daily,  a  glass  of  milk,  a 
hot  drink  —  cocoa,  chocolate,  broth,  or  chowder.  This  is  to  be  in  addition 
to  the  luncheon  brought  from  home." 

Extra  Clothing. 
"The  school  committee  furnishes  blankets  for  each  child  assigned  to 
the  open-air  clashes;  these  blankets  are  so  made  that  they  may  be  adjusted 
to  children  of  different  sizes.  The  blankets  are  thoroughly  fumigated  by 
the  board  of  health  at  the  end  of  each  school  term.  Each  blanket  should 
be  marked  with  the  name  of  the  child  and  all  interchanging  of  blankets 
without  fumigation  should  be  guarded  against." 

Furniture. 
"Movable  furniture,  of  the  seat  and  desk  combination,  offers  many 
advantages  over  furniture  attached  to  the  floor.     In  open-air  classes  in 
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can  be  a'uildings  this  furniture  can  be  removed  from  the  center  of  the  room 

teaching  ce  for  rest,  as  well  as  for  games  and  plays,  created." 

wires  o 

into  fi)  e.      HOSPITAL   CLASSES. 

"N< 
3^j,^p  School  for  Tubercular  Children. 

"'In  the  examination  conducted  in  the  schools  last  March 
('^^'hirty-seven  tubercular  children  were  discovered.  These  were 
^'excluded  and  followed  up  to  see  that  proper  treatment  was  given 
them.  The  well  equipped  Consumptives'  Hospital  in  the 
Mattapan  section  of  this  city  is  just  finishing  a  building  for 
tubercular  children,  and  is  providing  an  out-door  school  of  the 
most  modern  type.  It  is  recommended  that  the  school  com- 
mittee provide  teachers  for  this  school.  Probably  two  will  be 
needed.  While  these  children  are  hospital  cases,  they  are  by 
no  means  incurable.  Suitable  precautions  will  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  infection  of  teachers. 

/.      MENTAL  DEFECTIVES. 

Boston  was  one  of  the  first  cities  to  discover  the  need  of 
special  classes  for  subnormal  children.  In  1899  two  special 
classes  were  formed;  in  1903  there  were  seven  classes  and  Dr. 
Arthur  C.  Jelly  was  appointed  medical  inspector  of  them.  In 
1912  Miss  Ada  M.  Fitts  was  appointed  supervisor  of  special 
classes.  At  present  there  are  27  classes  with  400  children,  and 
provision  has  been  made  to  establish  9  more  classes  during  the 
coming  year. 

In  1912  a  beginning  was  made  in  the  Eliot  District  of  the 
North  End,  by  combining  two  classes,  to  provide  for  differentia- 
tion and  classification.  This  was  the  first  attempt  to  carry  out 
the  "center"  plan  which  has  been  developed  in  other  cities. 
Provision  has  been  made  this  year  to  establish  in  the  Frances  E. 
Willard  School,  on  Rutland  street,  a  center  with  several  classes. 
In  distant  and  isolated  schools  single  classes  are  necessary,  but 
in  crowded  districts  it  is  possible  to  collect  the  children  of  this 
type  into  centers  and  place  a  group  of  teachers  in  charge. 

There  are  obvious  advantages  in  so  doing.  Children  may  be 
classified  into  similar  groups.  The  older  may  be  separated 
from  the  younger.  Sexes  may  be  separated  in  the  older  groups. 
Those  of  the  lower  grade  of  development  who  are  scarcely 
improvable  may  be  given  separate  attention.  The  group  of 
teachers  can  work  according  to  their  special  aptitudes,  one 
taking  the  games  and  physical  training,  another  the  manual 
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work  for  boys,  another  for  girls  and  another  the  sense  training. 
By  consulting  together,  a  fine  esprit  de  corps  will  be  developed. 
A  short  description  of  the  work  at  24  Hull  street,  Eliot  Dis- 
trict, greatly  abbreviated  from  the  report  of  the  teacher  in 
charge,  will  show  the  advantages  of  the  ''center"  plan. 

"  The  Eliot  District  is  located  in  the  North  End  and  has  a  school  member- 
ship of  2,500.  It  was  deemed  advisable  to  have  only  boys  at  Hull  street. 
The  center  was  located  in  an  apartment  arranged  in  four  rooms  with  a 
laundry  in  the  basement.  Thus  were  secured  two  class  rooms  seating 
twenty-five,  a  manual  training  room  with  seven  benches,  and  a  kitchen. 
The  latter  has  been  fitted  up  by  the  boys,  with  shelves  around  the  room. 
On  these  shelves  are  twenty-five  basins  and,  underneath,  towels  and  cloth 
for  cleaning.  Each  child  has  a  number  and  all  the  things  he  uses  are 
marked.  There  are  individual  cups,  soap,  face  cloth,  comb,  brush,  tooth 
brush,  nail  brush  and  looking  glass.  Time  has  proven  that  boys  like  to 
be  clean.     Then  again  it  has  a  marked  effect  upon  behavior. 

"  A  lunch  is  served  daily  to  those  pupils  who  pay  two  cents  and  also  to 
the  boys  who  come  early  to  sweep  and  wash  the  halls  and  sanitaries. 
Many  of  these  children  come  to  school  without  any  breakfast.  Records 
show  that  they  have  had  a  chance  at  bread,  tea,  coffee  and  cocoa,  but  very 
Uttle  more.  Is  it  strange  that  at  9.40  they  are  more  interested  in  a  sand- 
wich than  in  a  book? 

"  Manual  work  is  planned  by  teachers  and  during  the  arithmetic  hour, 
once  or  twice  a  week,  the  child  makes  his  pattern  and  places  it  on  wood,  so 
as  to  be  ready  for  the  afternoon.  Two  pupil-teachers  from  the  North 
Bermet  Industrial  School  assist.  When  they  appear,  the  twelve  boys  who 
are  to  work  foUow  their  instructors  and  for  forty  minutes  hammer,  plane 
and  saw. 

"  In  the  future,  if  our  request  for  more  classes  is  heard,  the  plan  is  to  make 
the  tables  in  our  own  shop  and  have  benches  in  place  of  chairs. 

"After  morning  lunch  the  work  done  is  largely  individual.  The  purpose 
is  to  teach  these  boys  how  to  do  a  few  things  well,  like  writing  name,  meas- 
uring, counting,  spelUng  or  word  study,  reading,  drawing,  modeling, 
telling  time,  oral  language  interspersed  with  physical  exercises.  Eleven 
o'clock  brings  a  short  period  of  free  or  conducted  play,  after  which  the 
same  work  is  continued. 

"  A  large  percentage  of  these  children  eat  on  the  street  so  it  is  no  hardship 
for  them  to  enter  the  school  at  1.10.  They  continue  their  manual  work 
until  1.30,  then  wash,  go  to  the  class  room,  and  in  many  cases  take  a  nap 
without  comment  until  the  pupil- teachers  from  the  North  Bennet  Indus- 
trial School  appear  to  give  them  their  shop  work,  when  they  are  all 
attention. 

"  The  conditions  under  which  these  boys  live  are  such  that  they  return 
to  us  tired  out,  which  is  often  named  'laziness.'  If  twenty  minutes  of 
silence  can  give  a  renewal  of  mind  and  body,  is  it  not  all  well  spent? 

"  2.40  to  3,  cleaning  Manual  Training  room,  placing  tools  in  order  and 
recess. 

"  3  to  3.30,  four  days  in  week,  oral  work,  sense  training,  observation  lesson 
out  of  doors,  or  gardening. 
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"Wednesday,  3  to  3.30,  bath  at  Municipal  Bath  House. 

"  Thursday  is  wash  day  when  the  towels  and  wash  cloths  are  subjected 
to  a  good  rubbing.  The  ironing  is  done  by  the  smaller  boys.  To  supple- 
ment the  work  of  the  school,  parents'  meetings  have  been  held  on  occa- 
sional Friday  afternoons  and  an  effort  made  to  interest  the  mothers  in 
the  care  of  the  children. 

"His  Honor  the  Mayor  granted  the  use  of  a  city  lot  on  Battery  street 
for  a  garden.  For  a  tool  house,  we  are  allowed  to  use  the  voting  booth. 
Each  child  has  a  garden  bed  of  his  own.  The  boys  planted  the  vegetables 
while  the  girls  of  a  nearby  special  class  care  for  the  flowers. 

"  In  summing  up  the  work  for  the  year,  one  can  see  that  those  who  have 
been  associated  in  the  development  of  these  classes  have  been  not  only 
teachers,  biit  mothers,  doctors,  nurses  and  attendance  officers.  Many 
interested  friends  have  visited  the  'center,'  observed  the  methods,  seen 
the  immediate  needs  and  helped  financially. 

"  In  June,  1913,  there  were  on  the  waiting  fist:  47  boys  eligible  for  special 
class;  24  boys  too  old  for  special  class  but  needing  pre  vocational  work; 
11  boys  who  are  institutional  cases. 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  boys,  ranging  from  twelve  to  sixteen,  will  be 
placed  where  they  can  have  their  special  needs  met,  thereby  being  fitted 
not  only  to  earn  a  living  but  made  happy,  because  educated  according  to 
their  abihty." 

The  foregoing  is  sufficient  to  show  how  the  work  may  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  when  there  can  be  classification  and 
attention  to  the  older  j:)upils  separate  from  the  younger.  When 
the  young  and  old  are  in  a  class  together  the  troublesome, 
active,  older  pupils  demand  most  of  the  teacher's  time,  and 
the  teacher's  attention  is  so  dissipated  by  the  variety  of  needs 
that  none  get  a  fair  chance. 

The  teachers  of  this  department  were  greatly  benefited  by 
a  course  of  lectures  given  them  during  the  winter  by  Dr.  Arnold 
L.  Gesell  of  the  Department  of  Education,  Yale  University.  He 
gave  an  extended  account  of  the  different  classes  of  children 
and  the  method  of  distinguishing  and  treating  each  type.  In 
accord  with  his  recommendations  and  those  of  Dr.  Walter  E. 
Fernald,  Superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble  Minded  at  Waverley,  the  emphasis  in  special  class  work 
is  placed  upon  the  following: 

1.  Physical  training  and  deportment,  including  cleanliness,  careful 
dressing,  table  manners,  facial  expression,  correct  walking,  coordination 
of  muscles. 

2.  Sense  training,  teaching  qualities  of  objects  through  perception, 
and  developing  by  suitable  exercises  all  the  five  senses. 

3.  Motor  and  manual  training  in  as  wide  a  variety  of  exercises  as 
possible  at  first,  and  as  the  child  matures  making  it  of  the  industrial 
character. 
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4.  Book  work,  consisting  of  reading  that  will  enable  the  child  to  enjoy 
simple  stories,  and  arithmetic  of  the  simplest  and  most  concrete  kind. 

The  mind  of  this  type  of  children  must  be  approached  through 
the  senses  and  the  muscles.  Drawing  is  of  especial  value, 
giving  sensory  motor  training,  and  enabling  the  teacher  to 
measure  the  ability  and  progress  of  the  child.  A  course 
especially  designed  for  these  children  has  been  prepared  by 
Miss  Helen  E.  Cleaves,  of  our  drawing  department,  and  is 
proving  of  great  profit  to  teachers  and  pupils  alike.  The 
drawings  have  proved  a  definite  measure  of  mental  age  and 
growth  throughout  the  year. 

The  number  of  special  children  now  receiving  attention  is 
about  400,  the  number  estimated  to  be  in  our  schools  is  1,500 
to  2,000.  During  the  year  a  careful  examination  of  one  dis- 
trict was  made  and  the  percentage  of  children  who  tested  three 
or  more  years  behind  in  mental  development  (considered  by 
specialists  as  surely  feeble-minded)  was  3.7  per  cent. 

There  were  eighty  ''ungraded"  classes  in  our  schools.  Upon 
examination,  it  was  found  that  most  of  the  pupils  in  these 
classes  are  of  the  special  class  type,  the  others  being  foreign 
children,  or  children  so  placed  for  disciplinary  reasons.  These 
"ungraded"  pupils  are  being  distributed  according  to  their 
needs  into  classes  for  non-English  speaking  pupils  and  classes 
for  special  children.  At  least  100  teachers  will  be  needed 
eventually  to  provide  for  all  "special"  children,  and  then 
ungraded  classes  can  be  dispensed  with,  making  the  under- 
taking really  economical,  as  the  ungraded  classes  are  not  so 
profitable  as  the  special  classes.  The  number  of  classes  for 
"special"  children  should  not  be  expanded  hastily,  however, 
for  it  is  of  importance  that  the  teachers  for  these  children 
should  have  special  training,  and  such  teachers  are  hard  to  find. 
A  special  examination  has  been  given  this  autumn  for  teachers 
of  this  class  and  the  standard  has  been  changed  so  that  teachers 
who  have  had  special  training  at  Vineland,  N.  J.,  or  other 
training  schools  for  such  teachers,  may  be  admitted  without 
the  long  experience  heretofore  required.  This  is  in  no  sense 
a  lowering  of  the  standard,  for  extended  experience  in  regular 
school  work  is  of  limited  value  as  a  preparation  for  special  class 
work.  A  short  experience  in  regular  teaching  with  training 
in  a  special  training  school  or  institution,  and  a  short  proba- 
tion as  a  special  teacher  constitute  the  most  desirable  qualifi- 
cations for  appointment.     An  apprenticeship  of  a  year  as  an 
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assistant  is  now  the  prevailing  method  of  admission.  This 
does  not  secure,  except  by  accident,  the  right  sort  of  profes- 
sional preparation  for  this  decidedly  technical  branch  of  teach- 
ing. It  should  at  least  be  paralleled  by  a  course  of  study  under 
skilled  leadership  and  criticism. 

The  three  great  obstacles  to  progress  in  this  department 
are  the  lack  of  specially  trained  teachers,  the  lack  of  means 
to  provide  for  the  extreme  mental  deficients  and  the  lack  of 
after-care  of  children  who  leave  school. 

Dr.  Arthur  C.  Jelly,  the  medical  inspector  of  special  classes, 
has  carefully  examined  all  children  who  have  entered  such 
classes  and  has  been  careful  to  distinguish  between  those 
who  are  "institutional  cases"  and  those  who  are  so  far  improv- 
able as  to  make  them  fit  for  special  class  teaching.  He  has 
succeeded  in  having  many  children  withdrawn  from  the  city 
schools  and  placed  in  the  state  schools  at  Waverley  and 
Wrentham.  But  now  these  schools  are  overcrowded  and  have 
waiting  lists  of  over  800  names,  so  that  he  is  unable  to  secure 
admission  promptly  for  the  institutional  cases  as  lie  discovers 
them.  It  is  important  that  the  state  should  make  immediate 
provision  for  these.  Unless  the  state  extends  its  accommoda- 
tions it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  make  special  provision  for 
children  who  are  institutional  cases. 

The  question  of  after-care  of  the  "special"  children  is 
deserving  of  serious  consideration.  To  a  limited  extent,  some 
of  our  teachers  have  followed  up  their  children  after  they  left 
school,  but  it  is  obviously  asking  too  much  to  expect  the 
special  teacher  to  do  this.  She  has  the  knowledge  of  the  child, 
she  knows  how  much  freedom  he  is  capable  of  using  wisely; 
she  knows  his  limitations,  and  if  one  variety  of  work  does  not 
prove  profitable  could  perhaps  suggest  another;  she  could  see 
whether  favorable  conditions  surrounded  him  and  could 
advise  him  as  his  need  arose,  if  she  had  the  time,  but  her 
days  are  busy  ones  and  the  calls  of  the  class  room  in  her 
extremely  arduous  work  are  all  that  her  strength  should  be 
called  upon  to  endure.  In  the  special  class  the  child  can 
be  prepared  for  some  appropriate  employment,  but  cannot  be 
given  self-direction.  The  normal  person  can  guide  his  life 
as  he  will,  but  the  subnormal,  young  or  old,  does  not  have  that 
guiding  power  within.  He  may  be  made  self-supporting  if  he 
only  has  some  one  to  do  the  planning.  His  passions  and 
powers  need  outside  control  which  should  never  be  relaxed. 
The  need  is  for  an  institution  that  will  provide  this  over- 
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sight,  or  an  officer  who  will  watch  the  career  of  each  graduate 
and  act  as  adviser,  who  will  consult  with  employers,  cooperate 
with  court  officials  and  institutions  and  continue  the  guidance 
and  control  begun  by  the  teachers.  This  follow-up  work  will 
eventually  be  one  of  the  great  means  of  preventing  pauperism, 
vagrancy,  crime  and  racial  degeneracy.  Two  such  officers  have 
been  recently  appointed  in  New  York  City. 

g.      RAPID   ADVANCEMENT  CLASSES. 

In  the  Lewis  and  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Districts 
classes  have  been  formed  for  children  for  whom  the  regular 
work  of  the  grade  does  not  seem  to  give  enough  to  do.  When 
held  back  with  the  average  of  the  class  they  lost  interest  and 
developed  listless  habits.  Some  of  them  have  been  segregated 
and  permitted,  not  urged,  to  move  at  a  more  rapid  pace,  putting 
forth  about  the  same  effort  required  of  ordinary  children  to 
keep  up  with  the  grade.  They  omit  nothing  from  the  course 
but  are  expected  to  do  three  years'  work  in  two  years.  This 
is  not  done  with  any  desire  to  hurry  them  along  but  because 
they  ought  to  work  as  hard  as  the  average  pupils,  and  when 
they  do  so  they  accomplish  more.  At  first  these  pupils  showed 
evidence  of  lack  of  effort  and  attention.  They  had  not  shown 
the  need  of  such  previously  in  order  to  keep  up  with  their  work. 
The  extra  work  and  responsibility  stimulated  their  mental 
activity.  Their  power  of  attention  improved  and  as  they  were 
thrown  more  and  more  on  their  own  resources,  without  so  much 
class  help  as  customary,  their  resourcefulness,  initiative  and  other 
qualities  of  leadership  began  to  appear,  so  that  now  their  self- 
mastery,  self-reliance  and  studious  habits  are  matters  of  remark 
by  their  teachers.  It  would  be  well  to  have  such  a  class  in 
every  school.  It  would  break  up  the  lock  step  of  a  graded 
system  and  the  tendency  to  a  dead  level  of  mediocrity  and 
would  give  the  bright  children  a  better  chance  to  go  ahead. 
Teachers  conceal  them  because  they  do  not  like  to  give  them 
up  or  because  they  do  not  think  they  should  be  pushed,  though 
they  are  pushing  the  weaker  children  to  the  limit  of  their  ability. 

These  classes  are  in  the  hands  of  very  judicious  teachers  so 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  superficiality  on  one  hand  or  over- 
work on  the  other.  The  following  is  condensed  from  the 
reports  of  the  teachers: 

"  In  the  Lewis  School,  on  January  3,  1913,  the  first  'Rapid  Advancement 
Class'  in  Boston  was  estabhshed.     It  was  composed  of  the  thirty  brightest 
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children  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  fifteen  from  each  grade.  This  class 
was  put  under  the  direction  of  one  teacher  and  it  is  to  remain  under  her 
control  until  graduation. 

"  In  June,  1914,  the  children  of  the  upper  division  of  this  class  will  grad- 
uate, having  completed  the  entire  curriculum  of  the  sixth,  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  in  a  year  and  a  half.  The  lower  division  will  also  graduate 
a  year  earUer  than  it  would  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

"  In  September,  1913,  in  the  Lewis  School,  another  class  of  this  type  was 
established,  composed  of  children  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  From 
this  class  the  pupils  will  pass  into  the  higher  '  Rapid  Advancement  Class ' 
and  complete  the  work  of  five  years  in  four. 

"  It  was  feared  that  the  health  of  the  children  might  be  impaired  by  the 
increased  exertion  that  such  a  class  necessitated.  Statistics  show  that 
the  per  cent  of  attendance  is  better  than  the  per  cent  in  other  classes, 
where  the  children  are  of  the  same  age.  This  may  be  due  to  the  splendid 
spirit  of  these  pupils,  and  to  their  determination  to  have  the  experiment 
turn  out  successfully. 

"  A  rapid  advancement  class  of  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  School  (the 
second  class  of  its  kind  to  be  formed  in  Boston)  was  organized  in  March, 
1913.  This  class,  consisting  of  thirty  pupils,  twenty  boys  and  ten  girls, 
was  drawn  from  the  ablest  pupils  of  the  seven  sixth  grades  of  the  district. 
Written  permission  from  each  parent  was  received  before  a  pupil  was 
admitted  to  the  class. 

"  Ever^'  precaution  has  been  taken  against  overstudy  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  and  one  hour  a  day  of  outside  study  is  the  standard.  The  pupils 
find  time  to  enjoy  a  baseball  team  and  a  band  of  mercy  and  the  parents 
are  satisfied  that  their  children's  health  is  unimpaired  by  this  opportunity 
to  advance  as  rapidly  as  they  are  able. 

"  Judging  from  the  satisfactory  results  of  the  work  accompUshed  thus  far, 
it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  rapid  advancement  class  will  be  ready  for 
admission  to  high  school  in  another  year,  thereby  saving  an  entire  year 
in  the  elementary  course. 

"  It  is  as  unjust  for  the  very  bright  child  to  be  held  back  marking  time 
as  for  the  very  dull  child  to  be  neglected.  As  these  children  get  power  of 
concentration  they  seem  to  gather  momentum  and  attack  the  work  with 
such  energy  as  to  go  right  through  ordinary  difficulties.  They  take  not 
only  the  whole  course  but  much  supplementary  matter  besides  and  do  it 
thoroughly.  There  is  no  effort  at  speeding  up,  no  feverish  haste  or  stimu- 
lation. Their  health  has  not  deteriorated,  their  deportment  has  improved, 
their  character  has  developed,  and  their  school  duties  have  become  a 
dehght  to  them. 

"  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  one  of  the  pupils  said:  'In  other  grades  it  was 
tiresome,  though  our  teacher  was  excellent.  We  had  to  sit  and  wait  for 
someone  to  be  explained  to  until  we  lost  interest.  But  in  this  class  we 
wonder  where  the  day  goes.'  " 

This  fall  another  rapid  advancement  class  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  Quincy  District,  and  similar  classes  are  in  process 
of  establishment  in  other  districts.  The  extension  of  this 
type  of  work  is  one  of  the  duties  that  is  engaging  the  attention 
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of  Assistant  Superintendent  Rafter.     At  this  writing  there  are 
five  such  classes  in  the  city, 

h.      NON-ENGLISH    SPEAKING. 

In  certain  of  our  schools  children  of  foreign  birth  predom- 
inate, some  schools  having  90  per  cent  to  95  per  cent  who, 
in  the  beginning,  are  non-English  speaking.  Many  of  these 
children  have  been  in  schools  in  their  native  country  and  are 
by  no  means  illiterate.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  place  these 
children  in  "steamer"  classes  for  a  short  period,  and,  as  these 
classes  become  crowded,  to  pass  them  on  to  "ungraded" 
classes,  from  which  they  are  supposed  eventually  to  pass  to 
the  regular  grades  of  the  school. 

In  order  to  improve  the  conditions  among  children  of  this 
type  Miss  Eleanor  M.  Colleton,  one  of  our  teachers,  who  is 
also  president  of  the  Italian  Immigration  Society,  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  non-English  speaking  pupils  of  the  Hancock 
District  in  December,  1912.  She  made  a  card  catalogue  of 
273  pupils  in  the  foreign  ungraded  classes,  of  their  age,  previous 
schooling,  and  of  their  scholarship.  Over  50  per  cent  were 
found  to  be  eleven  or  more  years  of  age.  The  amount  of  their 
previous  schooling  varied  from  one  month  to  ten  years. 
Although  46  per  cent  had  been  in  school  three  or  more  years, 
and  20. per  cent  five  or  more  years,  they  could  not  be  assigned 
to  regular  classes  in  an  elementary  school.  Seventy-four  of  the 
pupils  catalogued  were  found  to  have  been  born  in  the  United 
States,  but  to  have  been  assigned  to  classes  with  foreign 
children.  There  was  no  course  of  study  for  these  classes.  The 
individual  teachers  did  the  best  they  could  with  their  respec- 
tive groups  without  supervision  or  close  cooperation. 

All  the  children  were  examined,  not  only  as  to  their  knowl- 
edge of  English  but  as  to  the  extent  of  their  education  in  their 
native  country.  They  were  divided  into  two  distinct  groups 
—  the  literate,  those  over  eight  years  who  had  progressed 
through  at  least  two  grades  in  their  native  country, —  and  the 
illiterate,  who  had  made  little  or  no  progress.  Each  of  these 
groups  was  subdivided  into  four  classes. 

In  the  literate  group  the  bright  pupils  were  passed  through 
all  the  classes  in  six  months  and  were  assigned  to  regular 
grades.  Many  pupils  were  passed  to  the  fourth  grade  and  one 
to  the  sixth  grade  in  this  time.  With  the  illiterate  group 
progress  was  much  slower  and  it  is  expected  that  two  years 
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will  be  required  for  a  pupil  to  pass  through  the  four  divisions 
and  reach  the  regular  fourth  grade.  Under  the  old  arrangement 
it  took  so  long  that  many  reached  the  end  of  the  compulsory 
school  age  before  entering  the  fourth  grade. 

After  the  reorganization  of  the  classes  they  ceased  to  be 
"ungraded"  and  were  named  "Special  English  Classes."  The 
American-born  children  were,  of  course,  removed  from  these 
classes.  Miss  Colleton,  assisted  by  other  teachers,  formulated 
a  course  of  study  for  them.  Lessons  for  oral  and  written  English 
of  about  twenty  words  each,  increasing  in  complexity  of  sen- 
tence structure  and  accompanied  by  blackboard  and  seat  work 
were  assigned  to  each  group.  Selected  lessons  in  reading  were 
also  assigned  to  the  different  groups  not  only  for  the  develop- 
ment of  enunciation  but  for  topics  of  conversation.  Nursery 
rhymes  were  assigned  for  memorizing,  and  fairy  and  folk  stories 
for  repetition.  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Nichols,  a  teacher  in  the 
Hancock  district,  developed  a  course  in  conversational  civics 
that  aided  the  teaching  of  English  and  furnished  ideas  of  com- 
munity interests.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  civic 
instruction  given: 

"  The  benefits  we  derive  from  organized  community  life  as  compared 
with  the  hardships  of  individual  isolation,  the  many  agencies  necessary 
to  provide  us  in  large  cities  with  the  primary  necessities  of  life  —  food, 
clothing,  shelter  were  given  in  detail.  The  protection  and  aid  afforded 
by  the  various  city  and  state  departments  as  the  health,  sanitary,  pohce, 
fire,  postal,  school  and  park  departments  were  given  at  length.  How 
children  can  live  up  to  their  obligations  in  return  for  benefits  conferred 
was  developed.  Suggestions  as  to  practical  cooperation  in  civic  life  were 
taught.  The  results  were  satisfactory  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
civics  but  from  the  standpoint  of  a  fuller,  more  practical  EngUsh 
vocabulary. 

"  The  lessons  in  regard  to  the  holidays  were  supplemented  by  stereopticon 
lectures  given  at  the  historic  Old  South  Meeting  House,  on  the  eve  of 
each  holiday,  beginning  on  February  21. 

"The  Old  South  Meeting  House  Corporation  incurred  an  expense  of  over 
$200  in  curtaining  the  Old  Meeting  House  in  order  that  it  might  be  dark 
enough  for  the  lectures  to  be  given  for  these  classes  in  the  afternoon. 
Beautiful  souvenir  programs  were  given  to  each  child  at  the  close  of  each 
lecture.  Likewise,  the  Old  South  Corporation,  at  an  expense  of  $26  per 
car,  furnished  five  cars  so  that  all  the  special  English  classes,  nine  in 
number,  might  go  out  over  the  road  taken  by  Paul  Revere  on  his  famous 
ride  to  Lexington  and  Concord,  enjoy  the  outing  and  become  familiar 
with  the  historic  sites  and  landmarks  of  Revolutionary  Days.  Surely 
the  American  holidays  can  never  again  be  dead  letter  affairs  to  these 
children."     {Report  of  Assistant  Superintendent  White.) 
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The  organization  of  the  work  in  the  Hancock  District  for 
the  coming  year  includes  all  the  divisions  outlined  and  two 
additional  classes  as  follows: 

1.  An  Employment  Certificate  Class  for  girls  fourteen  or 
more  years  of  age,  who  have  been  in  school  two  or  more  years 
and  whose  home  conditions  require  that  the  girls  go  to  work 
as  soon  as  possible. 

2.  An  Advanced  Special  English  Class  for  girls  twelve  or 
more  years  of  age,  that  they  may  not  be  kept  with  younger 
children  and  may  pursue  a  course  adapted  to  their  ability. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  make  the  domestic  courses  for  these 
girls  more  adapted  to  the  economic  conditions  of  their  homes, 
where  they  must  be  active  helpers.  Repair  work  from  the 
home,  putting  simple  garments  together,  cutting  and  making 
children's  clothes,  and  choosing  materials,  are  to  be  included 
in  the  course.  The  course  in  home  making  and  home  helping 
is  to  include  —  care  of  the  baby,  washing,  ironing,  cleaning, 
and  other  practical  phases  of  house  management. 

All  of  this  is  to  be  accompanied  by  such  attention  to  the 
study  of  English  as  to  exercise  the  girls  continually  in  good 
idiomatic  language.  As  girls  leave  school  they  are  to  be  directed 
to  the  evening  and  continuation  schools,  where  they  may 
continue  their  education. 

The  work  discussed  is  that  with  girls,  since  the  Hancock 
is  a  girls'  district,  and  the  initial  steps  toward  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  work  with  foreign-born  children  were  undertaken 
in  that  district.  Assistant  Superintendent  White  is  endeavor- 
ing to  place  all  of  the  work  with  foreign  children  on  an  equally 
efficient  basis.  The  work  of  Miss  Colleton  this  year  has 
received  much  attention  in  this  and  other  cities.  This  has 
been  her  only  extra  compensation. 

There  are  several  remarkable  teachers  of  non-English  classes, 
and  if  their  work  were  systematically  followed  up  the  progress 
of  foreign  children  would  be  greatly  facilitated  and  they  could 
readily  be  prepared  for  good  citizenship  without  waste  of  the 
teacher's  energy  and  the  loss  of  so  much  time  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils.  As  it  is,  too  many  leave  school  insufficiently 
acquainted  with  American  life,  language  and  ideals.  Another 
year  it  would  be  worth  while  to  get  a  report  of  the  specific 
measures  used  in  each  district  where  there  are  many  children 
of  foreign  birth.  If  the  above  described  plan  is  not  effective, 
some  other  method  should  be  found.    We  should  know  what 
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grade  each  child  reached  in  his  native  country,  how  long  he 
has  been  in  this  country,  what  grade  he  is  in  now,  and  what 
conditions  are  placed  around  him  to  fit  him  for  American  life. 

4.  Kindergartens. 
The  kindergarten  has  long  since  passed  the  experimental 
stage.  It  comes  into  the  life  of  the  child  along  with  conscious- 
ness of  the  outside  world.  First  impressions  are  important 
for  they  will  to  a  considerable  extent  determine  the  later 
attitude.  The  feeling  toward  the  various  objects  of  nature  and 
art,  recognition  of  dependence  on  people  of  various  trades  and 
occupations,  in  short,  the  attitude  toward  the  world  of  nature 
and  man,  should  be  acquired  in  favorable  surroundings  and 
under  wise  guidance.  The  kindergartner  comes  in  as  the 
mother's  counselor  and  assistant,  and  as  the  child's  first  and 
best  friend  outside  the  family.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that 
she  should  have  extended  knowledge  of  children,  of  their 
instincts  and  tendencies,  their  interests  and  tastes,  and  should 
be  skillful  in  placing  the  right  influences  around  them  to  secure 
the  harmonious  development  of  bodj^,  mind  and  character. 
There  is  as  much  reason  for  her  being  a  person  of  culture  and 
refinement  as  for  other  teachers,  and  the  specific  character  of 
her  work  requires  as  much  technical  training.  The  program 
in  the  kindergarten  calls  for  knowledge  of  nature,  art,  storj^, 
music,  games,  rhythm,  the  laws  of  hygiene  and  a  considerable 
variety  of  handicraft.  It  also  calls  for  peculiar  alertness, 
sympathy  and  knowledge  of  human  nature.  In  order  that  she 
may  assist  the  mothers  profitably,  she  should  have  tact  as 
well  as  knowledge.  Her  training  should  include  social  work. 
She  should  be  not  only  a  welcome  guest  but  a  helpful  friend. 
The  kindergarten  teacher  should,  therefore,  have  the  same 
recognition  as  other  teachers  and  the  provision  for  her  training 
and  compensation  should  be  as  adequate. 

MEANS    OF   IMPROVEMENT. 

"During  the  past  year  the  director  of  music  and  his  assistants  have 
visited  the  kindergartens  once  a  month  and  have  given  many  valuable 
suggestions  which  have  been  of  help  to  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

"  The  director  of  kindergartens  has  held  a  weekly  conference  not  onl}'  to 
discuss  details  but  to  consider  the  work  from  the  broader  standpoint  of 
education.  Dr.  Walter  E.  Fernald  addressed  the  kindergartners  on  the  value 
of  sense  training,  illustrating  with  materials  used  in  his  school  for  deficient 
children  in  Waverley,  and  giving  suggestions  for  normal  children,  some  of 
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wliich  have  been  incorporated  in  our  work  and  others  of  which  will  be  when 
we  can  get  the  material.  Other  addresses  were  by  Miss  Laura  Fisher, 
Director  of  Post  Graduate  Work,  New  York  City;  by  Miss  .Julia  L.  France, 
of  the  New  York  Kindergarten  Association,  who  gave  four  lessons  in  paper 
construction;  by  Miss  Ella  I.  Cass,  teacher  of  games  in  New  York  City, 
who  gave  two  lessons  in  games  for  the  kindergarten;  and  by  Dr.  Charles 
A.  Bates,  of  the  Tufts  Medical  School,  who  lectured  on  the  care  of  children's 
teeth. 

"  Each  year  the  kindergartners  have,  in  addition  to  the  weekly  conference, 
a  class  led  by  the  director  of  kindergartens  for  the  study  of  some  cultural 
subject.  During  recent  years  the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey,  and  Dante's  Inferno 
have  been  studied,  and  this  year  the  Purgatorio.  No  subject  is  more 
stimulating  than  the  great  world  hterature. 

"  The  director  of  kindergartens  spent  some  weeks  during  the  winter  at  a 
prolonged  conference  of  kindergarten  workers  at  Teachers'  College,  New 
York,  and  many  of  the  kindergartners  attended  the  International  Kinder- 
garten Congress  at  Washington.  Extensive  and  very  helpful  reports  of 
these  meetings  were  made  to  all  the  kindergarten  teachers. 

"  In  these  ways  the  kindergartners  have  extended  their  knowledge  and 
enriched  their  lives  that  through  them  the  lives  of  the  children  may  be 
enriched  also."     {Report  of  the  Director  of  Kindergartens,  Miss  Aborn.) 


HOME    VISITING. 

One  of  the  most  important  phases  of  the  kindergarten  work 
is  the  regular  visit  to  the  homes  by  the  kindergartners.  The 
effect  of  such  visiting  upon  the  teachers  themselves  is  not  the 
least  important  consideration,  as  nothing  else  could  keep  them 
so  earnest  or  sympathetic  in  spirit,  or  enable  them  to  direct 
their  efforts  so  intelligently  as  a  vivid  knowledge  of  the  home 
conditions  of  their  children.  Many  children  have  been  pro- 
vided with  necessary  clothing,  sick  and  unhappy  people  have 
been  cheered  and  helped,  and  mothers  have  found  in  the 
kindergartner  an  intelligent  friend  with  whom  to  talk  over 
matters  of  various  kinds.  Every  week  this  army  of  visitors 
goes  straight  from  the  school  rooms  to  the  homes  of  the  children. 
You  cannot  talk  with  these  devoted  young  women  without 
feeling  that  teaching  is  only  a  part  of  their  work.  They  are 
forces  of  love,  intelligent  sympathy  and  helpfulness  to  better 
things  in  homes  that  need  such  things  most.  Such  work  is 
not  regarded  as  charity  or  as  a  thing  extraneous  to  the  work  of 
the  school  room,  but  as  essential  to  intelligent  and  effective 
work  in  the  school  room.  Teachers  are  more  sympathetic  with 
difficult  children  when  they  know  home  conditions.  Direc- 
tion of  home  occupations  for  children,  with  suggestions  as  to 
materials,  helps  the  mother  to  guide  the  child's  activities  into 
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proper    channels.     Regular   attendance,    punctuality,    cleanli- 
ness and  many  other  good  habits  are  promoted  by  these  visits. 
To  show  the  variety  of  the  work  of  home  visiting,  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  are  taken  from  the  report  of  one  kindergartner : 

"One  busy  mother  of  six  small  children  whom  we  visited  and  urged  to 
bring  the  baby  and  visit  kindergarten  for  a  morning  said,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  '  This  has  done  me  more  good  than  going  to  church.  Now  I  am  going 
home  to  have  patience  with  my  children.'" 

"One  mother  said,  'We  never  gave  thanks  for  our  food  until  you  taught 
EUzabeth  to  say 

God  is  great,  God  is  good, 
Let  us  thank  Him  for  our  food. 
Now  we  always  give  thanks.'" 

"By  going  into  the  homes  we  see  how  the  child,  returning  from  kinder- 
garten, carries  the  kindergarten  influence  home,  teaching  all  the  smaller 
children  as  well  as  the  mother  his  games,  stories  and  songs." 

"When  we  visit  the  homes  the  mothers  are  able  to  tell  us  the  bad  habits 
the  children  are  forming  and  ask  our  help  in  correcting  them.  One  will 
suck  her  thumb,  another  will  use  his  left  hand  only.  Another  has  a  habit 
of  crossing  her  eyes.  Another  chews  her  clothing.  Another  will  not  eat 
his  breakfast.  We  often  feel  like  the  London  police  who  are  asked  for 
advice  on  every  subject." 

"Willie  had  enlargement  of  the  heart.  The  doctor  at  the  Children's 
Hospital  said  he  must  be  out  of  doors  but  must  not  walk.  We  were  able 
to  get  him  a  light  cart." 

"We  found  the  mother  of  one  of  our  little  girls  dying  with  consumption. 
The  neighbors  were  willing  to  help  her  but  did  not  know  how.  We  were 
able  through  the  kindness  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Tubercu- 
losis to  get  her  admitted  to  the  Hospital  of  'The  Good  Samaritan,'  where 
she  stayed  until  her  death." 

"We  also  get  opportunities  for  the  older  girls  to  learn  a  trade." 

"I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no  surer  way  to  a  mother's  heart  than 
through  interest  in  her  child.  A  wise  kindergartner  through  her  visits 
in  the  homes  can,  and  does,  lift  from  many  mother's  hearts,  by  sharing 
them,  burdens  too  heavy  for  the  mothers  to  bear  alone." 

"That  the  visits  do  much  to  broaden  and  educate  the  teacher  goes  with- 
out saying." 

The  kindergartners  have  been  requested  to  keep  an  itemized 
list  of  their  home  visiting  for  the  coming  year  in  order  that  this 
phase  of  their  work  may  be  duly  appreciated.  Some  of  the 
masters  have  expressed  a  desire  that  other  teachers  might  be 
allotted  time  for  home  visiting. 

mothers'  meetings. 
Home   visiting   leads   naturally   to   mothers'   meetings   for 
conferences,    discussions,    lectures,    introduction    and    enter- 
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tainment.  These  meetings  are  held  regularly  once  a  month. 
While  the  educational  side  has  been  emphasized,  the  social 
side  has  also  been  a  strong  feature,  the  purpose  being  not  only 
to  afford  mothers  an  opportunity  for  self-improvement  but  for 
mutual  helpfulness  and  pleasant  recreation.  In  these  meet- 
ings, the  work  of  the  kindergarten  is  discussed  so  that  the 
mothers  maj^  understand  the  purposes  in  view  and  how  they 
can  cooperate  in  the  training  of  their  children.  An  instructive 
talk  is  given  on  such  subjects  as  infants'  foods,  diseases  of 
children,  care  of  the  teeth,  a  demonstration  lesson  on  infant 
bathing,  the  care  of  the  sick,  the  influence  of  the  mother, 
punishments,  the  formation  of  habits,  the  play  life  of  the  child, 
and  other  matters  of  interest  to  mothers.  Time  is  also  given 
for  music,  games,  refreshments  and  conversation. 

The  difficulty  with  mothers'  meetings  where  there  are  so 
many  is  to  secure  speakers  who  have  a  message  that  is  worth 
while.  The  arranging  of  the  program  is  quite  a  responsibility. 
Many  of  the  teachers,  nurses,  medical  inspectors,  and  masters 
make  excellent  talks  and  are  ready  to  help  in  emergencies, 
and  they  should  be  encouraged,  until  we  have  a  staff  of 
speakers  able  to  illuminate  the  many  aspects  of  child  training. 
In  some  places,  women  physicians  are  paid  a  small  fee  to  make 
the  rounds  of  the  clubs  and  give  instruction.  To  secure 
systematic  study,  series  of  inexpensive  leaflets  are  sometimes 
issued,  giving  suggestive  material  to  meet  the  commonplace 
needs  of  the  home  and  to  show  what  the  physical  care  and  the 
moral  training  of  the  child  should  be.  The  latter  suggestion 
is  under  consideration  here. 

KINDERGARTEN   ACTIVITIES    IN   THE    LOWER    GRADE. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  value  of  the  kindergarten 
and  the  many  activities  connected  with  it.  There  is,  however, 
an  abrupt  change  as  soon  as  the  child  leaves  the  kindergarten 
and  enters  the  first  grade.  From  a  place  of  freedom  and 
spontaneity,  of  social  or  group  work  in  which  the  whole  class 
is  the  unit,  of  work  with  objective  materials  in  which  sense 
training  and  construction  predominate,  the  child  goes  to  a 
place  in  which  he  is  isolated  in  a  hard  and  fast  desk,  and  in 
which  the  type  of  instruction  or  discipline  is  wholly  different. 
The  child  nature  does  not  change  thus  suddenly.  The  kinder- 
garten activities  are  not  outgrown  so  quickly.  The  first  grade 
should  be  a  transition  and  not   an  abrupt   change  in  all  par- 
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ticulars.  There  should  be  at  least  periods  when  the  child  might 
revert  to  an  earlier  period  of  development.  The  good  influences 
of  the  kindergarten  should  carry  over  and  be  blended  with 
later  school  activities.  The  children  should  be  taken  in  groups 
from  the  first  grade  upon  excursions  to  various  places,  or  to  the 
kindergarten  room  at  suitable  intervals  and  permitted  to 
continue  the  more  advanced  activities  of  the  kindergarten, 
such  as  "gifts"  or  objects,  story,  oral  language  and  exercises 
in  the  kindergarten  "circle."  If  the  kindergartner  spends 
two  afternoons  a  week  in  such  work,  it  will  give  the  first  grade 
teacher  much  needed  assistance,  for  the  latter  with  a  class  of 
forty  has  little  time  for  individual  instruction.  It  will 
harmonize  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  and  lowest  grades  and 
prevent  criticism  one  of  another,  for  each  will  come  to  under- 
stand the  difficulties  of  the  other.  Most  important  of  all,  it 
will  continue  the  methods  of  training  that  have  made  the 
kindergarten  a  great  moralizing  force,  long  enough  for  them 
to  take  deep  root  in  the  life  of  the  children. 

The  kindergarten  children  come  only  in  forenoons.  The 
afternoon  work  of  kindergartners  could  be  arranged  as  follows: 
One  afternoon  for  conference,  two  for  visiting  and  mothers^ 
meetings,  two  for  assisting  in  the  first  grade. 

Thirty-five  of  our  kindergartners  have  volunteered  to  make 
a  beginning  in  the  first  grade  this  autumn.  This  is  more  than 
sufficient,  until  it  is  discovered  what  activities  are  most  profit- 
able for  the  kindergartner  to  continue  and  what  objections 
are  to  be  overcome.  When  the  lower  grade  rooms  are  provided 
with  movable  furniture,  the  transition  from  kindergarten  may 
be  made  much  more  gradual  than  it  now  is. 

Eventually  all  barriers  and  distinctions  in  pay  between 
kindergarten  and  grade  teachers  should  disappear  and  the 
training  of  teachers  and  the  certificate  should  be  common  to 
both.  Our  kindergartens  are  of  the  modern  type,  recognizing 
the  contributions  that  have  been  made  in  child  study,  and 
interpreting  the  principles  of  Froebel  in  the  light  of  scientific 
investigation.  Therefore,  the  transition  to  lower  grade  teach- 
ing can  be  made  easily  and  naturally,  as  the  kindergarten  and 
grade  can  become  a  unit. 

The  ^director  of  kindergartens  has  asked  for  two  sets  of 
Montessori  material  for  experimental  work.  One  of  the  teachers 
has  spent  the  last  year  in  acquainting  herself  with  the  method 
and  it  is  purposed  to  give  the  system  a  thorough  test  in  the 
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Qiiincy  District  this  year.  The  first  class  of  this  type  in  the 
United  States  was  established  in  that  district  November  18, 1913. 
Two  years  ago,  the  age  of  admission  to  the  kindergarten  was 
changed  from  three  and  one-half  to  four  years.  The  next 
change  should  be  to  four  and  one-half  years,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  tenement  districts.  When  the  child  has  sun- 
light, fresh  air  and  a  place  to  play,  four  and  a  half  years  is  young 
enough  for  the  restrictions  even  of  the  kindergarten. 

5.     Prevocational  Schools, 
for  over-age  pupils. 

Children  who  are  not  of  normal  mentality  seldom  get  farther 
than  the  third  grade.  The  influx  of  foreign-born  children  is 
also  in  the  first  three  grades.  The  provisions  made  for  classes 
of  these  children  are  detailed  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

In  the  five  upper  elementary  grades  there  are  also  many 
over-age  children  whose  needs  are  very  different  from  the 
foregoing  classes.  The  following  table  shows  that  in  the  upper 
grades  there  were  12,412  over-age  pupils  in  June,  1913,  not 
including  2,500  who  are  in  "ungraded"  rooms. 


NUMBER   OF   PUPILS   OVER    AGE   FOR   GRADE. 


Years  Below  Grade. 

Eighth 
Grade. 

Seventh 
Grade. 

Sixth 
Grade. 

Fifth 
Grade. 

Fourth 
Grade. 

1 

1,375 
402 
112 

1,534 
520 
126 

1,815 

742 
231 

1,709 
840 
368 

1,508 

670 

2 

3  or  more 

460 

Total  number  below  grade 

1,889 

2,180 

2,788 

2,917 

2,638 

Whole  number  over  age  in  upper  grades 12,412 

The  number  two  years  behind  their  grade  was 3,174 

The  number  three  or  more  years  behind  was 1,297 

The  number  of  children  in  the  elementary  schools  who  were 

between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  was 2,365 

The  number  of  children  sixteen  or  over  was 813 

.  A  large  proportion  of  these  over-age  children  are  neither 

defective  nor  less  capable  than  ordinary  children.     Neither  is 

it  true  that  they  are  less  developed.     They  are  simply  different. 

Some  children  are  bookish,  scholastic,  studious,  and  inclined 

to  sedentary  habits.     Such  children  get  on  very  well  in  the 
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ordinary  school  curriculum.  It  seems  to  suit  their  needs  and 
for  them  it  has  been  arranged.  A  comparatively  small  amount 
of  manual  work  will  satisfy  their  educational  needs  and  secure 
their  general  development. 

A  large  number,  however,  are  decidedly  different  in  temper- 
ament and  belong  to  what  may  be  termed  the  ''motor"  rather 
than  the  intellectual  group.  They  are  the  children  who  learn 
best  by  doing  things.  When  things  are  presented  to  them 
objectively  and  they  see  the  practical  value  of  knowledge,  they 
are  awakened  and  make  rapid  progress.  In  the  olden  time 
they  received  the  best  part  of  their  education  about  the  home, 
the  garden  and  the  shop.  With  the  passing  of  such  a  possi- 
bility, it  has  become  necessary  to  provide  opportunities  in  the 
schools  for  hand  training  which  in  the  case  of  such  students  is 
the  necessary  avenue  to  mental  training.  The  study  that  will 
arouse  their  interest  and  make  them  put  forth  effort  must  be 
accompanied  by  action,  by  practical  doing, —  for  they  are 
' '  practical-minded. ' ' 

WHAT  BECOMES  OF  THESE  CHILDREN? 

These  children  are  often  the  ones  who  will  excel,  when 
properly  trained,  in  industrial  and  business  careers  but  they 
too  often  drop  out  of  school  as  soon  as  they  become  fourteen 
years  of  age.  They  leave  school  in  a  very  large  number  of 
instances  not  so  much  because  of  financial  need  as  because  of 
their  distaste  for  the  ordinary  school. 

From  a  study  of  the  age  and  schooling  certificates  issued  by 
the  office  of  the  superintendent  last  year,  it  was  found  that  of 
the  children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  who 
entered  permanent  employment  in  the  shops  and  factories, 
18  per  cent  were  from  the  seventh  grade;  13  per  cent  from  the 
sixth  grade;  5|  per  cent  from  the  fifth  grade;  and  3  per  cent 
from  the  fourth  grade  of  the  Boston  elementary  schools,  and 
there  were  some  who  did  not  reach  even  the  fourth  grade.  In 
other  words,  40  per  cent  of  the  children  who  went  to  work  left 
before  reaching  the  eighth  grade  of  the  elementary  schools  and 
every  one  of  these  children  should  be  classified  as  over  age. 

THE  REMEDY. 

1 .     Prevocational  Centers  —  Courses  in  Handicraft. 
The  school  committee  has  already  established  six  prevo- 
cational classes  where  various  kinds  of  handicrafts  are  con- 
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ducted  in  connection  with  the  study  of  arithmetic,  geography, 
spelHng,  reading  and  writing.  These  classes  have  been  in 
existence  from  two  to  five  years,  and  their  practical  value  has 
been  adequately  demonstrated.  A  large  number  of  pupils  who 
were  about  to  leave  school  have  been  awakened  to  a  new  interest 
in  their  studies  through  these  prevocational  classes  and  the 
ending  of  their  school  days  has  thereby  been  postponed. 

The  prevocational  classes  at  present  differ  from  one  another 
as  to  the  kind  of  pupils  chosen  as  well  as  in  the  nature  of  the 
work.  In  some,  the  children  who  are  selected  are  not  at  all 
backward  in  their  ordinary  school  work;  in  some,  but  little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  relation  of  the  shop  work  to  the  course 
of  study  in  other  subjects.  While  these  classes  are  getting 
good  results  they  are  experiments  in  specialized  manual  train- 
ing rather  than  schools  designed  for  the  backward  children  of 
the  motor  type. 

The  work  done  in  the  Quincy  prevocational  class  shows  what 
can  be  done  with  over-age  children  in  the  upper  grades,  as 
reported  by  the  principal,  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Swan: 

Quincy  Prevocational,  Class. 

"  In  September,  1909,  an  industrial  class  in  iron  work  was  organized  in 
the  Quincy  School  to  provide  a  last  chance  for  boys  whom  the  regular 
course  of  study  had  not  reached.  These  were  chosen  from  the  fifth  to 
the  seventh  grades  and  included  for  the  most  part  boys  who  would  be 
fourteen  or  over  during  the  year.  Particularly  those  were  selected  who 
were  mechanically  inclined  and  who  would  naturally  leave  school  during 
the  year. 

"  Much  of  the  work  done  in  the  shop  consists  of  repair  work.  Nothing 
develops  ingenuity  and  initiative  more  than  planning  and  struggling  with 
the  difficulties  offered  by  the  various  articles  to  be  repaired.  No  boy 
on  a  farm  could  have  more  problems  in  the  same  period  of  time.  Repair 
jobs  are  always  welcomed. 

"  The  matter  of  simply  finding  work  to  do  has  become  a  question  of  select- 
ing work  which  will  serve  best  to  develop  common  sense  and  skill,  and 
to  connect  the  academic  work  with  the  mechanical.  In  this  work  what  are 
often  termed  dull  boys  prove  to  be  bright  and  earnest  in  attacking  problems 
which  were  formerly  given  without  practical  relation  to  actual  hfe.  No 
boys  could  show  greater  interest  in  any  kind  of  work  or  play  than  do  the 
boys  of  the  industrial  class.  Opportunity  is  given  the  boys  to  make  a 
few  simple  tools  for  personal  use,  such  as  chisels  hammer,  scratch-awls, 
cahpers  and  parts  of  machine  tools.  Recently  the  older  boys  have  become 
very  much  interested  in  constructing  a  bench-grinder*  and  are  looking 
forward  to  making  a  bench  lathe,  both  to  be  used  in  the  school  shop. 

"  There  is  close  relation  between  the  shop  practice  and  the  academic 
work.     This  is  particularly  true  in  arithmetic,  spelling,  geography  and 
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reading.  This  correlation  makes  it  possible  to  give  the  full  amount  of 
time  called  for  in  written  language,  spelling  and  arithmetic.  Physiology, 
history,  geography  and  current  events  furnish  material  for  the  reading 
lessons.  Drawing  is  mostly  mechanical,  although  freehand  drawing  of 
objects  is  included. 

"  The  total  number  of  boys  who  have  been  assigned  to  this  class  is  169. 
Of  this  number,  7  removed  to  other  districts,  43  left  to  go  to  work,  58  were 
graduated,  57  are  now  in  school;  80  reached  the  eighth  grade  and  20  of 
those  who  graduated  are  now  in  high  school. 

"  In  this  class  the  most  of  the  boys  are  regularly  promoted  and  many 
retarded  boys  catch  up  with  their  former  classmates.  This  class  in  one 
way  corresponds  to  the  familiarly  known  ungraded  class,  but  it  differs  in 
this  respect  that  over  the  door  is  not  written  the  legend,  "Let  all  abandon 
hope  who  enter  here."  Leftovers  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades 
customarily  leave  school,  but  not  so  in  this  class  The  prevocational 
class  acts  as  a  factor  in  holding  a  boy  in  school  after  fourteen,  at  least 
until  he  is  skillful  enough  to  compete  successfully  with  older  unskilled 
workers.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  machine  shop 
practice  is  not  given  with  the  intention  of  making  machinists,  and  that 
experience  shows  that  those  who  go  to  work  do  not  necessarily  seek  indus- 
trial employment  Out  of  the  class  of  1910-11,  twenty-three  are  at  work; 
of  this  number  but  half  are  in  industrial  shops. 

"  Everything  is  done  that  is  possible  to  keep  the  boys  in  school.  The 
part-time  plan  came  into  use  when  it  became  imperative  that  certain  boys 
should  leave  school  to  aid  their  folks  in  meeting  the  expense  of  providing 
for  a  large  family.  By  this  plan  two  boys  alternate  with  each  other  in 
shop  and  school.  Sometimes  this  is  continued  only  for  a  short  time,  in 
the  case  of  others  until  the  end  of  the  year,  and  occasionally  until  one  or 
both  leave  for  permanent  employment.  Thus  each  boy  is  aided  in  every 
way  to  remain  in  school  until  everything  has  been  done  to  prepare  him  to 
enter  the  ranks  of  skilled,  intelligent,  responsible  labor. 

■'Summing  it  all  up  it  may  be  said  that  the  prevocational  class  has  proved 
a  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  boy  whose  conduct  is  unsatisfactory,  of 
the  problem  of  retaining  boys  at  fourteen,  of  shortening  the  grammar 
school  course,  of  retaining  retarded  pupils,  of  giving  the  mechanically 
precocious  boy  a  chance,  a  great  help  in  reaching  the  boy  whom  the  regular 
course  of  study  has  failed  to  develop." 

This  type  of  work  should  be  extended,  and  either  in  place  of 
or  in  addition  to  the  present  prevocational  classes  there  should 
be  a  number  of  larger  centers  in  which  over-age  pupils  in  the 
elementary  schools  may  be  given  courses  in  handwork  closely 
associated  with  their  arithmetic,  English,  and  other  branches. 
The  shop  work  for  such  children  needs  to  be  much  in  excess 
of  that  provided  by  the  ordinary  manual  training  classes  and 
to  be  successful -must  be  of  a  nature  profitably  to  occupy  from 
a  quarter  to  a  half  of  their  school  time.  It  is  believed  that  a 
year  or  two  in  such  a  course  is  necessary  to  give  such  children 
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an  insight  into  their  studies  and  an  adequate  preparation  for 
their  future  duties.  So  far  from  detracting  from  their  scholar- 
ship in  the  essentials  it  will  extend  and  intensify  it.  It  will 
also  enable  them  to  choose  an  occupation  intelligently  when 
they  are  finally  obliged  to  leave  school  and  seek  work.  To 
conduct  such  schools  will  cost  approximately  $6,000  a  year  for 
each  center  opened,  and  five  or  six  centers  will  be  needed. 

PREVOCATIONAL  CENTER  AT  MEETING  HOUSE  HILL,  DORCHESTER. 

To  determine  the  need  and  value  of  such  a  school,  the  com- 
mittee has  opened  (September,  1913)  a  six-room  center  at  the 
Lyceum  building  in  the  Mather  District,  Dorchester.  Three 
shops  are  provided  for  wood,  electrical  and  sheet  metal  work- 
ing. Three  class  rooms  parallel  the  shops.  Boys  who  are 
over  age  and  of  the  motor  type  are  admitted  from  any  district. 
The  number  per  class  room  is  45,  divided  into  three  shifts  — 
one  in  the  shop,  one  in  recitation,  and  one  in  study.  The 
school  operates  on  a  six-hour  day  plan,  instead  of  five  as  in 
the  ordinary  elementary  school. 

The  ordinary  curriculum  is  not  followed,  and  the  class 
work,  study  and  shop  are  related  in  such  a  way  that 
each  may  stimulate  the  interests  of  the  boys  in  the  others. 
The  heads  of  departments  are  giving  much  attention  to  the 
proper  correlation  of  the  work.  Assistant  Superintendent 
White,  who  has  the  prevocational  work  as  one  of  his  special 
studies,  is  personally  supervising  and  arranging  the  academic 
course,  the  assistant  director  of  manual  arts,  Mr.  Brodhead,  is 
looking  after  the  shop  side,  and  the  director  of  manual  arts, 
Mr.  Dillaway,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Ludwig  Frank,  an 
expert  designer,  is  developing  a  course  in  drawing  and  design 
that  will  fit  the  needs  of  the  boys.  All  are  working  in  close 
cooperation. 

To  illustrate  the  correlation  of  the  work  and  its  departure 
from  the  conventional  course,  a  synopsis  of  the  course  in 
drawing,  as  arranged  by  the  director  of  manual  arts,  is  given 
herewith.  So  far  from  drawing  being  a  mere  accomplishment, 
it  is  an  essential  part,  almost  the  central  subject,  in  industrial 
work  that  is  for  educational  purposes. 

Drawing  in  Prevocational  Centers. 
"  In  the  prevocational  centers  particular  emphasis  is  to  be  placed  upon 
the  use  of  drawing  as  a  common  means  of  expressing  and  recording  ideas 
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of  the  appearance,  structure,  and  decoration  of  objects.  Aside  from  the 
cultural  value,  the  constantly  increasing  demands  and  opportunities  in 
the  trades  and  commercial  life  for  men  and  women  who  can  interpret 
drawings  correctlj',  who  have  the  ability  to  describe  rapidly  and  accurately 
ideas  of  form,  structure,  and  color,  and  who  have  good  judgmeni  and 
taste  regarding  color  and  design,  make  instruction  in  drawing  a  vital 
industrial  necessity. 

"  The  work  in  drawing  is  presented  as  nearly  as  possible  as  it  is  actually 
done  in  the  industries,  and  so  far  as  practicable  in  drawings  made  for 
definite  practical  purposes.  The  practical  coordination  of  the  drawing, 
shop,  and  academic  work,  made  possible  by  the  special  conditions  in  the 
prevocational  centers  -^'italizes  both  the  drawing  and  shop  work,  and 
makes  evident  to  the  pupils  the  practical  purposes  and  uses  of  drawing. 

"The  extent  of  the  instruction  in  the  various  topics,  which  include  pic- 
torial drawing,  mechanical  drawing,  design,  color  and  lettering,  is  deter- 
mined by  the  particular  form  of  shop  activities  of  each  class;  thus,  in  the 
printing  class  emphasis  is  placed  upon  drawing,  color  and  design  as 
related  to  printing;  in  the  woodworking  class,  on  drawing  as  related  to 
carpentry,  pattern  making,  joinery  and  furniture  making. 

"  The  pictorial  drawing  should  develop  ability  to  represent  the  general 
form  and  main  characteristics  of  objects  as  they  appear  in  simple  posi- 
tions, from  the  objects  themselves,  from  memory,  from  imagination,  and 
from  working  drawings.  This  includes  freehand  sketching,  which  is  a 
useful  and  convenient  means  of  recording  quickly  the  essential  features 
of  objects,  and  more  carefull.v  finished  drawings,  in  which  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  accurate  description  rather  than  the  production  of  artistic  effects. 

"  The  mechanical  drawing  should  develop  ability  to  record  all  necessary 
facts  of  form  and  dimension  in  such  a  manner  that  the  objects  may  be 
worked  out  or  constructed  from  the  drawing.  This  involves  ability  to 
make  freehand  working  sketches  from  existing  objects  and  to  formulate 
ideas  of  the  Objects  to  be  constructed  in  the  shop;  and  ability  to  make 
finished  working  drawings  in  accordance  with  the  drafting  conventions, 
which  apply  to  the  particular  shop  work  done,  and  from  which  tracings 
and  blue  prints  may  be  made.  All  constructive  work  is  preceded  by  a 
detailed  consideration  of  the  purpose,  use,  materials,  structure  and  finish 
of  the  object  to  be  made.  The  pupil  is  required  to  make  those  drawings 
which  present  his  own  solutions  of  shop  problems,  and  such  drawings  as 
may  be  necessary  to  aid  him  in  acquiring  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  drafting,  and  abiUty  to  read  simple  drawings  at  sight. 

"The  work  in  constructive  and  decorative  design  should  develop  an 
appreciation  of  good  construction,  fitness  to  purpose,  and  beauty  of  form, 
color  and  decorative  finish  in  simple  constructed  objects,  through  a  study 
of  good  examples  and  consideration  of  the  function,  details  of  construc- 
tion, and  elements  of  beauty  in  the  designing  of  objects  to  be  made  in  the 
shop.  This  involves  ability  to  select  appropriate  construction  and 
materials,  pleasing  proportions  of  line  and  space  relations,  and  abiUty  to 
apply  appropriate  and  harmonious  decoration,  color  and  finish  to  the 
specific  purpose. 

"The  work  in  color  should  develop  the  color  sense  and  ability  to  dis- 
criminate between  good  and  bad  combinations.     This  is  done  through  a 
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stud}-  of  good  examples  in  natural  and  constructed  objects,  and  the  various 
methods  of  producing  pleasing  color  harmonies,  and  the  selection  and  use 
of  appropriate  and  harmonious  colors  for  objects  made  in  the  shops. 

"  The  work  in  lettering  should  develop  an  appreciation  of  good  design  in 
lettering  and  the  printed  page;  good  judgment  in  the  selection  of  style 
and  arrangement  of  lettering  or  type  matter  for  specific  purposes,  and 
ability  to  execute  simple  lettering  with  reasonable  skill  and  facility.  This 
is  done  through  a  study  of  good  examples  of  different  styles  of  letters  and 
type,  and  arrangement  of  same  in  signs,  books,  circulars  and  advertise- 
ments; by  lettering  the  drawings  and  plans  made  in  the  shops;  and  by 
freehand  sketches  in  planning  the  spacing  of  margins,  cuts  and  blocks  of 
type,  as  an  aid  in  securing  well-balanced  and  effective  arrangements." 

{Report  of  Mr.  Dillaway.) 

Other  Centers  Proposed. 

If  the  center  at  Dorchester  proves  to  be  as  successful  as  it 
promises,  other  centers  will  be  recommended  for  South  Boston, 
Roxbury,  West  End,  East  Boston,  Charlestown,  and  elsewhere 
as  opportunity  opens.  Some  of  the  old  abandoned  buildings 
w^ill  be  serviceable  for  such  purposes,  e.  g.,  the  old  building  on 
Winthrop  street,  Roxbury,  the  Parkman  on  Broadway,  in 
South  Boston;  the  Elizabeth  Peabody,  in  the  West  End. 

If  the  new  child  labor  law  ultimately  operates,  as  many 
suppose  it  will  operate,  to  keep  children  in  school  until  they 
are  sixteen  years  of  age,  there  will  be  urgent  need  for  these 
schools  in  the  near  future. 

Prevocational  School  for  Girls. 

The  specialization  in  the  department  of  household  arts  to 
meet  the  needs  of  older  girls  in  the  elementary  schools  is  set 
forth  elsewhere  in  this  report  under  the  heading  of  "Household 
Arts." 

This  work  is  under  the  efficient  direction  of  Assistant  Super- 
intendent Ripley,  who  reports  in  part  as  follows: 

"  The  standard  course  of  study  has  been  modified  in  nine  of  our  school 
districts  for  selected  girls.  The  selection  has  been  based  in  most  of  the 
schools  on  the  characteristics  of  the  girls  concerned.  The  girls  chosen  are 
those  whose  aptitudes  are  more  evident  in  manual  than  in  academic  lines, 
and  they  are  generally  girls  who  would  not  remain  in  school  long  enough 
to  graduate  from  the  regular  grade  classes. 

"  The  Abraham  Lincoln,  Bowdoin,  Dillaway,  Frankhn,  Hancock,  Nor- 
cross,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Washington  Allston  and  Wells  Schools  each  has 
one  or  more  classes  of  girls  following  some  particular  form  of  training 
aimed  to  be  of  both  practical  and  general  benefit  to  the  pupils  taking  it. 
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"  The  work  planned  is  not  identical  in  any  two  districts.  In  several 
districts  the  home  making  idea  is  the  dominant  one.  In  these  classes 
the  girls  are  given  more  housekeeping  to  do  than  the  ordinary  cooking 
course  affords;  that  is,  they  have  an  increased  amount  of  dusting,  cleaning, 
and  care  taking.  They  also  have  wider  experience  and  greater  responsi- 
bility in  both  cooking  and  serving. 

"  In  some  of  the  schools  the  attention  of  the  girls  is  centered  in  sewing, 
and  they  make  garments  for  themselves,  for  their  little  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  sometimes  articles  which  are  used  in  their  homes.  In  some 
sewing  classes  home  mending  is  made  a  feature. 

"  In  other  schools  the  cookery  course  is  so  modified  as  to  lay  emphasis 
upon  the  preparation  and  care  of  the  food  of  young  children. 

"In  a  number  of  schools  the  girls  have  done  practically  all  of  the  work 
in  equipping  a  flat,  excepting,  of  course,  the  furniture. 

"  Laundry  work,  cost  of  materials,  shop  luncheons,  are  emphasized  in 
other  schools. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  make  any  single  statement  about  this  work  which  would 
cover  all  schools.  Each  school  is  working  out  its  problem  under  its  own 
limitations. 

"  It  must  be  remembered  we  have  no  money  for  this  work;  that  we  are 
not  able  to  assign  a  teacher  to  assist  in  intensifying  the  course  of  study 
along  certain  lines,  and  that  in  most  cases  we  have  no  suitable  room. 
But  even  under  these  unfavorable  conditions  the  principals  and  teachers 
are  going  forward  with  the  idea  of  working  out  some  form  of  endeavor 
which  will  interest  the  girls  whose  attention  cannot  be  held  under  ordinary 
schoolroom  conditions 

"Our  workers  are  also  keeping  in  mind  schoolroom  training  which  will 
be  useful  to  these  girls  when  they  leave  the  school. 

"  We  cannot  call  it  prevocational  work  because  it  is  yet  in  far  too  informal 
a  stage  to  justify  the  expectation  that  the  training  received  will  have  any 
certain  money  value.  If,  however,  the  work  justifies  the  present  hopes  it 
has  raised,  it  should  be  given  recognition  and  financial  support  next  year. 
Every  girls'  school  should  be  allowed  at  least  one  such  class,  on  a  basis  of 
25  pupils.  I  mean  that  in  counting  numbers,  the  master  should  be  per- 
mitted an  allowance  of  25  pupils  for  one  girls'  class.  This  would  of  course 
increase  the  salary  budget. 

"Equipment  would  cost  a  great  deal  if  complete  and  efficient,  but  it 
seems  wise  to  recommend  only  $50  for  each  class. 

"  Materials  used  will  cost  about  .$180  per  class.  So  that  the  total  cost 
for  20  classes,  apart  from  instruction,  would  be  about  $4,600." 


IV.  THE  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  PLAN. 
Sometime  near  the  age  of  twelve,  or  in  school  years  about 
at  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade,  children  enter  a  new  stage  of 
development,  recognized  by  physiologists  and  psychologists 
as  the  transition  between  childhood  and  youth.  New  interests 
then  rapidly  rise  into  prominence,  and  the  former  routine 
becomes  distasteful  to  such  a  degree  that  but  little  progress  is 
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made  except  as  "new  occasions  teach  new  duties."  In  the 
older  countries  of  the  civilized  world  this  is  made  the  point  of 
departure  for  secondary  schools ;  in  many  places  in  this  country 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  offer  the  student  some  choice  of 
subjects  or  introduce  the  elements  of  some  subjects  formerly 
reserved  for  high  schools.  Some  such  plan  is  favored  by  almost 
all  educators,  some  call  it  the  six  and  six  plan  (six  year  elemen- 
tary and  six  year  high  school  course) ;  some  the  six,  three  and 
three  plan  (six  year  elementary,  three  year  junior,  and  three 
year  senior  high  school  course);  and  some  the  intermediate 
school  plan,  introducing  departmental  teaching  and  thus 
readily  giving  a  wider  selection  of  subjects  with  little  or  no 
additional  expense.    The  plans  differ  little  but  in  name. 

Our  Latin  schools  are  established  upon  the  six  and  six  plan. 
Their  highlj^  deserved  renown  and  the  remarkable  number  of 
distinguished  names  enrolled  in  their  alumnal  catalogues 
should  remove  any  prejudice  that  might  exist  against  children 
beginning  certain  so-called  higher  branches  earlier  than  is 
customary.  In  fact,  a  foreign  language  is  acquired  with  greater 
difficulty  the  later  in  life  it  is  begun.  If  its  idioms  are  to  be 
mastered,  and  its  vocabulary  and  forms  are  to  become  second 
nature,  it  must  be  begun  early.  If  the  child  is  to  learn  to  speak 
the  language  and  think  in  it, — ^in  short,  if  he  is  to  get  the  real 
benefit  of  bilingual  instruction,  he  should  begin  it  by  the  con- 
versational, or  direct  method,  about  the  age  of  twelve.  Instead 
of  the  child  losing  in  other  branches  such  as  English  by  so  doing, 
it  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated  that  he  gains.  The 
new  field  for  the  training  of  memory  and  judgment,  and  the 
comparison  of  one  language  with  the  other,  sharpen  his  wits 
and  give  him  new  interest  and  power  of  attack.  Many  a  child 
is  stupefied  by  being  kept  in  the  routine  of  the  three  R's  for 
eight  years.  Enghsh  grammar  can  be  best  understood  by 
studying  another  language  alongside  of  it.  Much  of  arith- 
metic, especially  mental  arithmetic,  belongs  along  with  algebra 
which  is  the  key  to  mental  arithmetic. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  discuss  the  matter  at  length, 
as  there  is  no  desire  to  deprive  anyone  of  the  privilege  of 
continuing  eight  years  strictly  in  a  study  of  the  common 
branches.  Many  children,  however,  are  going  to  high  school 
and  for  cultural  purposes  will  then  begin  a  foreign  language 
as  one  of  their  major  subjects.  Such  children  may,  without 
the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  going  at  so  early  an  age  to 
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a  distant  school  (or,  as  very  many  do,  to  a  private  school), 
be  given  opportunity  to  take  the  studies  they  should  take  by 
the  "intermediate  school  plan."  The  schools  should  so  far 
as  possible  meet  the  needs  of  all.  They  should  not  be  so  meager 
and  barren  as  to  drive  the  children  of  ambitious  parents  to 
private  schools.  A  large  number  cannot  afford  this  for  economic 
reasons.  Others  do  not  desire  to  do  so  for  patriotic  reasons. 
The  children  of  Dorchester  deserve  an  opportunity  the  same  as 
is  offered  in  the  Back  Bay  by  the  Latin  schools.  At  least  it 
will  cost  nothing  to  try  the  experiment  and  see  if  there  is  a 
demand  for  it  and  if  the  results  are  worth  while. 

Assistant  Superintendent  Burke  has  investigated  the  plan 
thoroughly,  and  discussed  it  at  length  with  the  principals  and 
with  the  school  committee.  A  portion  of  his  report  to  the 
superintendent  upon  the  modification  of  the  course  of  study 
is  as  follows : 

"  Fundamentally,  the  aims  to  be  secured  by  modification  of  the  course 
of  study  are: 

I.  The  elimination  of  nonessentials  in  the  present  curriculum,  an 
accompHshment  rendered  highly  difficult  by  existing  programs. 

II.  The  bridging  over  of  the  void  between  the  elementary  and  the 
high  school  grades      This  may  be  achieved 

(a.)  By  introduction  into  the  grades  of  some  subjects  of  the  high  school 
course,  and  by  reserving  for  the  high  school  some  of  the  more  difficult 
work  now  required  in  the  elementary  grades. 

(6.)  By  the  establishment  of  departmental  instruction  in  the  elemen- 
tary grades. 

(c.)     By  promotion  of  pupils  in  the  grades  by  subjects. 

(d.)  By  bringing  the  teachers  of  the  two  systems  of  schools  into 
sympathetic  relation. 

(e.)  By  making  work  in  all  subjects  throughout  the  entire  twelve 
years  sequential,  clearly  articulated,  and  closely  correlated. 

III.  By  a  differentiation  of  work  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade. 

(a.)  For  those  who  are  to  leave  school  at  the  close  of  the  elementary 
course. 

(6.)     For  those  who  are  to  pursue  vocational  courses. 

(c.)     For  those  who  are  preparing  to  enter  the  high  schools. 

"It  is  to  these  pupils  last  mentioned  (c)  that  the  remaining  portion  of 
this  report  is  intended  to  apply. 

"Four  districts  have  been  designated  by  the  superintendent  for  the 
introduction  of  such  a  language  experimentally,  where  an  intelligent  and 
fair  test  may  be  made  of  its  practicability.  These  districts  are:  The 
Henry  L.  Pierce,  the  Mary  Hemenway,  the  Edward  Everett,  in  Dorchester, 
and  the  Chapman  in  East  Boston.  In  the  first  two  districts  it  is  intended 
to  establish  classes  in  the  French  language,  and  in  the  latter  two,  classes 
in  the  German  language. 
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"  The  following  teachers  have  been  selected  for  their  peculiar  qualifica- 
tions to  begin  this  important  work: 

"Chapman  District,  Miss  Lucy  W.  Eaton,  master's  assistant. 

"Edward  Everett  District,  Hildegard  Fick,  assistant. 

"Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  Clara  B.  Cutler,  first  assistant,  grammar. 

"  Mary  Hemenway  District,  Mary  Polk,  first  assistant,  grammar. 

"  It  might  be  remarked  in  passing  that  one  of  these  teachers.  Miss  Cutler, 
has  spent  her  summer  vacation  in  Paris  preparing  herself  more  thoroughly 
for  her  new  duties. 

"  With  a  view  of  articulating  this  work  in  the  grades  with  the  high  school, 
conferences  have  already  been  held,  and  others  will  be  held  as  the  work 
progresses,  between  the  teachers  of  high  and  elementary  schools  who  are 
interested  in  this  problem.  For  instance,  in  Dorchester,  a  conference  has 
been  held  consisting  of  the  headmaster  of  the  Dorchester  High,  the  head 
of  the  department  of  French,  the  masters  and  the  proposed  teachers  of 
French  in  the  elementary  schools.  All  the  outlines  of  work  for  the  new 
departure,  and  the  methods  to  be  employed  will  be  arranged  in  such 
conferences  as  these,  so  that  no  work  shall  be  fragmentary  but  part  of 
an  organized  and  harmonious  whole. 

"At  this  conference  referred  to  it  was  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  pupils 
completing  successfully  the  two  years  in  the  elementary  schools  might 
anticipate  a  year's  work  in  the  high  school,  and  upon  entering  the  latter 
institution  begin  at  once  the  work  of  the  second  year  in  French. 

"It  is  proposed  further  to  articulate  the  work  in  the  English  language, 
to  reduce  repetitions  in  this  subject  to  a  minimum,  and  to  make  all  the 
work  more  progressive.  Here  again  all  the  teachers  interested  will 
assemble,  discuss  the  problem  presented,  and  agree  upon  methods  of 
procedure. 

"Still  further,  it  may  be  possible  to  introduce  into  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  the  simpler  principles  of  algebra  through  the  presentation  of  the 
equation,  for  instance,  and  thereby  establish  another  link  between  the 
high  and  elementary  schools." 


V.    HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  statistical  tables,  issued  in  a  separate  pamphlet,  show 
that  between  12  and  13  per  cent  of  the  day  school  attendance 
is  in  the  high  schools.  In  the  last  five  years  the  growth  of  the 
high  schools  has  been  more  than  40  per  cent.  The  registration 
on  September  30,  1913,  was  15,198,  which  was  947  greater 
than  a  year  ago. 

The  growth  has  not  yet  reached  its  limit.  The  number 
promoted  from  the  elementary  schools  to  the  high  schools  last 
June  was  6,833.  Of  these,  5,550  (approximately)  have  actually 
entered  the  high  schools  this  autumn.  The  number  entering 
high  school  is  about  80  per  cent  of  the  number  graduating  from 
the  eighth  grade.     As  child  labor  laws  become  more  stringent, 
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it  is  probable  that  the  number  going  to  high  school  will  increase. 
This  will  also  affect  the  attendance  in  the  second  year  of  high 
school,  in  which  many  of  the  children  are  below  sixteen  years 
of  age. 

About  73  per  cent  of  last  year's  beginning  class  have  con- 
tinued in  high  school  this  year.  This  is  a  good  showing  for  a 
large  city,  though  the  loss  is  considerable.  The  average 
shrinkage  in  attendance  between  the  first  and  second  year  of 
high  school,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  is  33  per  cent;  here 
it  is  27  per  cent. 

The  greatest  falling  off  in  city  schools  is  not  as  some  suppose 
at  the  close  of  the  elementary  schools  but  in  the  first  high  school 
year.  The  pupils  are  then  fourteen,  and  if  they  become  dis- 
satisfied can  go  to  work  without  hindrance.  Employers  prefer 
high  school  students,  of  course,  so  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  a 
"job."  Frequently  the  child  is  placed  in  high  school  only  till 
suitable  work  can  be  found,  as  the  law  requires  continuous 
attendance  in  school  up  to  sixteen,  unless  the  child  is  actually 
at  work. 

The  new  law  reducing  the  hours  of  child  labor  will  tend  to 
keep  children  in  school,  but  until  the  working  age  is  raised 
above  fourteen,  the  falling  off  in  the  first  years  of  high  school 
will  continue  to  be  large,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  schools  to  put  forth  an  earnest  effort  to  make  it  as  small 
as  possible. 

Among  the  remedies  proposed  to  decrease  the  mortality  in 
high  schools  are  the  following: 

1.  Through  the  counselors  in  the  elementary  school  see  that 
every  child  with  the  aid  of  his  parents  chooses  the  type  of  high 
school  best  fitted  to  his  needs  and  aptitudes.  In  every  elemen- 
tary school  this  was  attempted  last  June.  In  many  cases 
children  were  taken  on  visits  to  various  high  schools  and  the 
work  discussed  with  them.  The  annual  report  of  the  school 
committee  for  1912  is  an  interesting  booklet  full  of  information 
concerning  secondary  schools.  It  was  discussed  in  every  eighth 
grade  and  sent  to  the  homes.  In  all  cases  the  approval  of  the 
parents  in  the  choice  of  high  school  was  insisted  upon. 

2.  The  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction  in  the 
higher  elementary  and  the  lower  high  school  grades  should  be 
so  dovetailed  together  that  there  should  be  no  gap  between 
them.  A  serious  attempt  in  this  direction  is  the  "Intermediate 
School  Plan,"  providing  that  children  may  take  the  first  steps 
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in  certain  so-called  secondary  subjects  in  the  elementary 
schools.  This  and  the  prevocational  courses,  which  also 
belong  to  the  same  plan,  are  described  elsewhere.  Between 
the  eighth  grade  teachers  and  the  first  year  high  school 
teachers  there  should  be  close  and  sympathetic  contact  looking 
toward  making  the  course  continuous  and  without  unnecessary 
duplication  of  subject  matter.  This  is  to  be  brought  about 
by  conferences  on  various  subjects  beginning  with  English,  to 
be  followed  by  the  appointment  of  committees  to  arrange  a 
continuous  course. 

3.  In  the  first  year  of  the  high  schools  a  determined  effort 
should  be  made  to  discover  the  needs  of  every  pupil.  The 
first  twelve  weeks  are  the  crucial  period.  Failure  then  is 
almost  sure  to  be  fatal.  Yet  in  the  first  year  classes  the  schools 
are  the  most  crowded  and  the  class  duties  of  teachers  the 
heaviest.  Many  children  are  in  a  daze  and  hardly  know  what 
they  are  about,  and  no  one  is  provided  to  look  after  them.  The 
wonder  is  that  so  many  persist.  Special  helpers  should  be 
provided  to  ferret  out  all  who  need  help  and  see  that  they  get 
it  at  the  right  time.  New  sections  should  be  started  for  groups 
who  are  in  a  hopeless  muddle  and  they  should  begin  over. 
Slow-moving  classes  should  be  formed  that  do  not  have  to  keep 
step  with  rapidly  moving  classes.  A  flexible  classification  in 
the  larger  high  schools  should  permit  the  ready  transfer  of  a 
pupil  to  the  section  for  which  he  is  best  fitted. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  head  masters  are  blind  to 
the  situation.  They  are  contending  with  it  as  best  they  may, 
but  if  a  special  assistant  or  two  is  needed  in  each  school 
to  relieve  excellent  teachers  for  this  purpose  of  giving  extra 
assistance  to  the  slower  pupils  their  appointment  should  be 
heartily  favored. 

Some  of  the  head  masters  make  careful  reports  to  the  elemen- 
tary masters  upon  the  progress  of  the  children  from  the  elemen- 
tary districts  and  in  many  instances  the  pupils  return  to  report 
to  their  former  teachers.  This  excellent  plan  is  to  be 
encouraged.  Probably  no  friend  of  the  child  is  more  anxious 
to  know  or  to  help  than  is  the  eighth  grade  teacher.  Also 
the  teacher  thus  gets  an  insight  into  the  difficulties  of  the 
grade  ahead  and  can  prepare  the  children  for  them. 

Closer  touch  with  the  mental  habits  of  pupils  will  enable 
teachers  to  become  a  greater  force  in  children's  lives.  Many 
pupils  are  satisfied  with  lower  marks  than  would  be  expected 
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with  their  abihty.  Many  never  work  at  any  task  other  than 
in  a  slipshod,  faint-hearted  fashion.  Many  do  poorly  with  one 
teacher  and  well  with  another  in  the  same  subject.  Are  the 
pupils  different  or  the  teacher's  standards  different?  It  is 
desirable  that  much  more  should  be  done  than  has  yet  been 
done  to  establish  standards  of  work  in  different  subjects.  The 
efficiency  tests  in  English  that  are  now  started  in  the  elementary 
schools  should  also  be  applied  to  high  school  English  until 
clear  ideas  are  reached  as  to  what  a  first  or  second  year  pupil 
should  be  expected  to  do.  One  teacher  marks  a  composition 
90  which  another  in  the  same  grade  marks  40;  one  teacher 
marks  a  Latin  exercise  80  which  another  marks  20.  This  is 
not  meant  as  a  reflection  on  teachers.  Some  of  the  most 
brilliant  teachers  are  the  worst  offenders.  There  are  no 
standards  of  rating  pupils,  and  no  standard  of  what  is  reason- 
able and  attainable  in  the  work  of  pupils  in  high  schools. 

Another  question  to  which  some  of  our  head  masters  have 
given  much  attention  concerns  economic  efficiency  in  the 
arranging  of  the  programs  in  high  schools.  They  are  endeavor- 
ing to  determine  a  scientific  basis  of  program-making  that  will 
conserve  the  time  and  energy  of  teachers  and  pupils.  In 
large  specialized  high  schools  it  is  believed  a  working  schedule 
is  possible  that  is  also  financially  more  economical. 

In  the  smaller  high  schools  and  those  offering  a  large  variety 
in  the  choice  of  studies  more  teachers  in  proportion  to  num- 
bers is  necessary,  as  some  classes  are  not  likely  to  be  full  when 
there  is  free  selection.  If  students  were  required  to  select 
groups  of  studies  instead  of  having  free  selection  it  would 
facilitate  program-making.  Also,  if  studies  for  which  there  is 
only  small  demand  were  given  only  in  certain  high  schools  it 
would  limit  the  waste  due  to  small  classes. 

The  improvement  of  high  school  organization  is  a  technical 
matter  at  best,  and  is  attended  with  so  many  local  considera- 
tions that  only  slow  progress  can  be  expected.  Of  the  fifteen 
high  schools  of  the  city,  two  are  classical,  the  Public  Latin  and 
the  Girls'  Latin.  Two  are  vocational  —  the  High  School  of 
Commerce  for  boys  and  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  for 
girls.  One,  the  Mechanic  Arts  High,  is  a  manual  training  high 
school,  and  the  rest  are  general  high  schools,  in  many  of 
which  vocational  or  semi-vocational  courses  are  given. 
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Courses  in  High  School. 

The  tendency  in  this  city  is  toward  distinctly  specialized 
schools,  rather  than  toward  composite  schools,  although  most 
of  the  schools  should  still  be  classified  as  general  high  schools. 
The  schools  most  distinctly  specialized  are  the  High  School  of 
Practical  Arts  for  girls,  the  High  School  of  Commerce  for  boys, 
and  the  two  classical  high  schools.  Probably  no  schools  in 
the  country  do  the  particular  thing  they  set  out  to  do  better 
than  these  four  schools. 

In  the  two  classical  schools  the  requirements  are  less  elastic 
than  those  in  other  schools.  They  do  not  provide  even  an 
optional  course  in  art  or  music.  They  offer  a  six-year  course 
of  study,  taking  the  pupils  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade  elemen- 
tary; and  a  four-year  course,  taking  pupils  at  the  end  of  the 
eighth  grade.  The  six-year  course  is  probably  to  be  preferred, 
as  the  students  have  the  advantage  of  two  years  more  of 
training  in  the  classics,  and  bj^  beginning  the  foreign  language 
earlier  the  forms  and  vocabulary  are  more  readily  memorized 
and  the  grammar  is  more  gradually  mastered. 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

There  is  wide  difference  of  opinion  about  what  should  be  the 
purpose  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  the  pupils  of  this  school  would  become  high  grade 
mechanics,  but  the  statistics  of  its  alumni  do  not  lead  to  such 
a  conclusion.  The  graduates  find  occupation  of  the  same 
character  and  diversity  as  the  graduates  of  general  high  schools. 
There  is  not  sufficiently  close  relation  of  the  academic  studies 
to  shop  problems  to  develop  a  compelling  interest  in  the  shop. 
The  shop  work  itself  is  not  sufficient  to  develop  technique  and 
does  not  concern  itself  with  a  commercial  product. 

Some  have  supposed  that  this  school  should  offer  the  best 
preparatory  training  for  higher  technical  schools,  but  the  type 
of  mind  that  is  required  at  those  schools  is  the  kind  that  is 
most  capable  of  attacking  abstract  propositions,  while  theo- 
retically the  manual  training  school  invites  those  who  are 
objective  minded  and  who  deal  best  with  concrete  material. 

The  school  is  doing  excellent  work  and  it  is  difficult  to  limit 
the  attendance  to  the  capacity  of  the  building.     The  shops 
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provide  a  course  in  manual  training  and  the  studies  are  taught 
much  as  they  are  in  general  high  schools  by  teachers  who  are 
remarkably  competent.  In  short,  while  the  school  is  not  what 
its  name  implies,  it  is  a  good  school  and  serious  consideration 
should  be  given  before  it  is  radically  changed. 

The  purpose  of  a  school  of  mechanic  arts,  as  distinct  from 
a  trade  school,  such  as  the  Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys, 
would  be  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  directive  places  in  the 
industries,  just  as  the  High  School  of  Commerce  is  attempting 
to  do  in  commercial  pursuits.  This  would  require  that  the 
shops  should  take  the  pupils  through  the  processes  of  pro- 
duction used  in  up-to-date  industrial  concerns,  so  that  they 
would  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  method  without 
dwelling  upon  one  process  so  long  as  would  be  necessary  to 
make  a  skilled  mechanic  in  that  particular  craft.  Thus, 
for  example,  they  would  be  taken  through  the  commercial 
processes  in  the  pattern  making,  foundry,  forging  and  machine 
shops,  without  attempting  to  make  skilled  artisans  of  them, 
as  the  latter  would  be  manifestly  impossible. 

The  academic  studies  would  be  taught  with  an  eye  single  to 
their  use  in  solving  shop  problems  and  in  close  relation  to  the 
immediate  shop  needs.  The  drawing,  science,  mathematics, 
and  even  the  history  and  English  would  become  specialized 
courses,  entirely  distinct  from  the  courses  offered  in  general 
high  schools.  The  output  of  such  a  school  would  be  boys  who 
would  go  into  the  industries  not  as  craftsmen  but  as  inspectors, 
foremen,  general  utility  men,  eventually  to  work  up  to  posi- 
tions as  superintendents  and  managers. 

Some  of  the  objections  to  converting  this  high  school  to  this 
purpose,  outside  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  those  who  believe 
the  school  is  now  filling  a  real  need,  are:  1.  The  present 
equipment,  although  elaborate  and  expensive,  is  absolutely 
unsuitable.  2.  The  staff  of  teachers,  though  excellent  in  what 
they  are  now  doing,  has  not  had  industrial  training  and  could 
not  give  the  related  knowledge  that  the  pupils  should  have. 
3.  The  present  building  would  not  accommodate  the  present 
attendance  with  such  a  course,  and  as  the  other  high  schools  are 
crowded,  what  would  become  of  the  other  students?  4.  Who 
knows  what  demand  there  would  be  in  the  industries  for  this 
sort  of  training? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  difficulties  that  require  consideration. 
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If  the  school  were  to  be  organized  now,  it  would  probably  be 
along  the  lines  suggested,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  gradual 
transformation  might  be  effected. 

It  is  possible  also  to  develop  a  course  in  the  school  on  the 
part-time  plan,  giving  the  boys  extensive  experience  in  com- 
mercial shops  and  paralleling  this  with  theoretical  education 
in  the  school. 

Industrial  Education. 

Industrial  education  is  developing  in  this  country  in  two 
directions.  In  one,  the  technical  instruction  is  given  in  school, 
and  the  practice  in  the  trade  is  given  in  commercial  shops. 
In  the  other,  instruction  and  practice  are  to  be  had  in  the  school. 
The  former  type  of  industrial  training  has  been  started  in  our 
Hyde  Park  High  School  in  conjunction  with  the  machine  shops 
in  that  vicinity.  This  is  virtually  an  apprenticeship  system  in 
which  the  school  controls,  placing  the  welfare  of  the  apprentice 
and  his  educational  development  above  his  commercial  pro- 
ductiveness. This  plan  is  succeeding  in  many  places  and  is 
comparatively  inexpensive.  The  idea  of  giving  the  theory 
in  the  school  and  the  practice  in  the  real  shop  is  of  wide  apphca- 
tion.  Our  ''school  and  store"  course  in  salesmanship  is  an 
application  of  this  principle  to  commercial  education. 

In  the  first  type,  or  cooperative  industrial  course,  as  now 
in  operation  in  the  Hyde  Park  High  School,  the  boys  spend 
one-half  the  week  in  neighboring  shops  and  the  other  half  in 
school.  There  are  about  thirty  boys  taking  this  course,  which 
has  now  been  in  operation  a  year,  and  is  as  follows: 

First  Year. 
Subject.  Periods.    Points. 

English 4  4 

Shop  Mathematics 4  4 

Drafting 6  3 

Elementary  Science 4  3 

Shop  Work 6  3 

Military  Drill     .        .        .        , 2  2 

Music 1  1 

Total 27        20 

As  a  part  of  the  regular  work,  frequent  excursions  will  be  made  to 
various  industrial  plants,  and  during  the  last  half  of  the  year  one  afternoon 
each  week  is  to  be  devoted  to  work  in  some  manufacturing  establishment 
in  Hyde  Park,  without  pay. 
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Second  Year. 

Subject.                                                                                                       Periods.  Points. 

English 3  3 

Shop  Mathematics 3  3 

Physics 4  3 

Machine  Drafting 6  3 

Military  Drill 2  2 

Music 1  1 

Cooperative  Shop  Work  in  some  Hyde  Park  manufactur- 
ing establishment  2|  days  each  week  (Friday,  Saturday 

and  Monday)  with  pay  of  apprentice -  10 

Total 19  25 

Third  Year. 

Subject.                                                                                                       Periods.  Points. 

English 3  3 

Shop  Mathematics 3  3 

Machine  Drafting 4  2 

Chemistry 4  2 

Military  Drill 2  2 

Music 1  1 

Cooperative  Shop  Work  in  some  Hyde  Park  manufactur- 
ing estabhshment  2^  days  each  week  (Friday,  Saturday 

and  Monday)  with  pay  of  apprentice  .....  —  10 

Total 17  23 

Spanish,  German  or  French  may  be  elected  in  place  of 

Drill  and  Music 3  3 

Fourth  Year. 

Subject.                                                                                                             Periods.  Points. 

English 3  3 

Shop  Mathematics 3  3 

Machine  Drafting 4  2 

Shop  Science 3  3 

MUitary  Drill 2  2 

Music 1  1 

Cooperative  Shop  Work  in  some  Hyde  Park  manufactur- 
ing establishment  2^  days  each  week  (Friday,  Saturday 

and  Monday)  with  pay  of  apprentice -  10 

Total 16  24 

Spanish,  German  or  French  may  be  elected  in  place  of 

Drill  and  Music 3  3 

As  this  school  course  develops  definite  plans  of  apprenticeship 
a  uniform  pay  for  shop  work  will  be  necessary. 


Courses  in  General  High  Schools. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  so-called  general  high 
schools  are  conventionalized  so  that  they  are  alike.     They  have 
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fortunately  been  allowed  a  good  deal  of  freedom  and  have 
earnestly  endeavored  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  needs  of  their 
communities.  Most  of  them  offer  a  large  variety  of  studies 
with  freedom  of  selection,  more  than  is  now  customary  in  high 
schools.  The  tendency  now  is  to  group  the  studies  in  courses 
and  to  give  freedom  in  selecting  the  course  rather  than  in 
selecting  individual  subjects.  The  choice  here  is  so  free  that 
students  may  study  a  foreign  language  for  a  time  and  at  their 
option  drop  it  and  take  up  another.  This  and  other  questions 
concerning  general  high  schools  are  touched  upon  by  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  Assistant  Superintendent  Burke,  who  has 
been  assigned  to  the  consideration  of  the  needs  of  general  high 
schools : 

1.     Assignment  of  Credits. 

"  Occasionally  pupils  arrive  at  the  end  of  a  high  school  course  who  profess 
a  lack  of  information  concerning  the  credits  or  points  that  they  have 
won.  To  prevent  such  a  condition,  it  might  be  well  for  each  head  master 
to  nominate  from  his  corps  some  teacher  who  shall  be  responsible  for  all 
records  relating  to  the  promotion  of  pupils.  To  such  a  counselor  early 
in  the  school  year  the  duty  might  be  assigned  to  interview  each  member 
of  the  graduating  class,  come  to  a  thorough  understanding  as  to  the  pupils' 
actual  status,  and  advise  each  pupil  specifically  what  his  individual  needs 
may  be. 

"  To  meet  this  in  part,  a  detailed  account  of  the  points  necessary  for 
graduation  have  been  ordered  printed  on  the  back  of  the  students'  grade 
cards. 

2.  Progressive  Subjects. 

"Certain  subjects  are  recognized  by  the  head  masters  as  progressive; 
additional  credits  may  be  given  a  pupil  who  has  satisfactorily  completed 
advanced  work  in  such  subjects.  For  example,  a  pupil  satisfactorily  com- 
pleting third  year  German  may  receive  credit  for  second  year  German  in 
which  he  failed.  It  appears,  however,  that  there  is  no  uniformity  of 
practice  in  the  distribution  of  such  credits,  and  it  is  possible  that  one 
head  master  may  assign  points  in  a  particular  instance  where  another 
head  master  might  hesitate  or  refuse  to  do  so. 

"  It  would  seem  advisable,  therefore,  to  have  the  Head  Masters'  Associa- 
tion reconsider  this  subject  to  determine,  if  possible,  some  plan  of  pro- 
cedure that  will  be  more  uniform  and  more  satisfactory  in  its  operation. 

3.  Foreign  Languages 

"  A  large  number  of  pupils  in  high  schools  elect  a  foreign  language  for 
one  or  two  years;  they  then  drop  it  and  elect  another  foreign  language 
for  a  like  brief  period  of  time.  The  result  is  that  they  never  get  beyond 
a  very  elementary  acquaintance  with  either  language  and  their  study  is 
well  nigh  profitless.  Is  not  this  subject  sufficiently  important  to  call  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  Head  Masters'  Association,  and  see  whether  they 
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may  not  wisely  direct  the  choice  of  studies  so  that  the  pupils  may  pursue 
at  least  one  of  the  foreign  languages  during  the  four  consecutive  years  of 
their  high  school  course?" 

Commercial  Courses  in  General  High  Schools. 
It  appears  that  outside  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce 
more  than  6,000  students  are  pursuing  commercial  courses. 
In  the  past,  these  courses  have  had,  as  their  goal,  positions  in 
stenography,  typewriting  and  bookkeeping.  It  is  estimated 
that  only  about  15  per  cent  of  commercial  positions  call  for 
these  special  arts,  a  large  part  of  the  work  in  commercial 
houses  consisting  of  salesmanship,  care  of  stock  and  kindred 
duties.  In  order  to  find  out  what  has  become  of  the  students 
who  prepared  for  commercial  pursuits  in  the  old  courses  of  study 
and  also  to  ascertain  what  percentages  of  children  actually  go 
into  different  kinds  of  commercial  positions.  Assistant  Super- 
tendent  Thompson  is  beginning  an  extensive  study.  With 
the  help  of  the  department  of  research  of  the  Women's  Educa- 
tional and  Industrial  Union,  which  has  conducted  so  many 
valuable  surveys,  he  is  going  to  begin  the  study  from  the  school 
end,  and  trace  down  a  large  number  of  students  who  have  left 
the  schools,  and  with  the  help  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
he  hopes  to  approach  the  subject  from  the  business  side,  tracing 
back  to  discover  the  training  that  has  been  most  or  least 
effective  with  those  now  in  commercial  pursuits.  Thus  in 
the  course  of  a  year  we  may  have  authoritative  data  that 
will  enable  us  to  prepare  courses  and  advise  students  more 
intelligently. 

Cooperation  Between  Store  and  School  in  Course   in 
Salesmanship. 

In  order  to  give  the  students  in  salesmanship  an  opportunity 
to  get  practical  training  in  commercial  work,  students  have 
occasionally  been  sent  to  stores,  and  the  resulting  interest  on 
their  part  has  been  so  great  as  to  show  the  possibilities  of  the 
schools  using  the  stores  as  laboratories.  This  very  interesting 
experiment  is  to  be  tried  at  once.  The  school  committee  has 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  the  services  of  Mrs.  Lucinda  W. 
Prince,  whose  School  of  Salesmanship  is  known  throughout  this 
country  and  whose  ability  is  recognized  by  all  Boston  merchants. 
She  brings  to  the  important  undertaking  not  only  the  confidence 
of  all  our  school  people,  as  she  has  trained  most  of  our  teachers 
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of  salesmanship,  but  also  the  good  will  of  our  commercial 
leaders.  She  is  to  act  as  coordinator  between  school  and  store, 
to  see  that  the  school  course  is  the  best  possible,  that  the  teachers 
are  adequately  trained,  and  that  the  stores  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  practice  under  skilled  supervision.  Her  work  is 
to  fit  in  as  far  as  possible  with  continuation  school  work. 
While  a  class  of  store  employees  are  receiving  instruction  in 
the  continuation  schools,  their  places  are  to  be  taken  by  the 
students  from  the  high  schools  who  will  thus  get  store  practice. 
This  is  a  matter  of  such  importance  that  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent Mr.  Thompson,  to  whom  is  assigned  commercial  education, 
has  made  an  extensive  report  upon  it,  a  part  of  which  follows : 

"Commercial  education  needs  to  be  put  upon  a  fact  basis.  What 
we  are  doing  at  present  may  be  exactly  what  is  suitable,  but  no  one  can 
prove  it. 

"  Three  studies  into  actual  business  conditions  affecting  commercial 
education  are  familiar  to  the  writer. 

"Each  of  these  investigations  point  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that 
commercial  education  as  practised  quite  generally  to-day  shows  points  of 
serious  discrepancy  between  the  aim  of  the  school  and  the  needs  of  the 
business  house.  Generally  speaking,  the  school  emphasizes  one  thing  and 
business  emphasizes  a  totally  different  thing.  Commercial  education 
today  is  clerical,  and  business  is  competitive.  The  school  is  turning  out 
stenographers  and  bookkeepers,  while  business  needs  sales  people  and 
submanagers. 

"It  is  interesting  to  know  the  proportions  into  which  each  class  of 
commercial  employees  are  assigned.  As  a  rule,  but  15  per  cent  of  the 
ordinary  business  organization  (banks  excepted)  composes  the  clerical 
force  (stenographers,  bookkeepers,  etc.).  From  40  per  cent  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  store  force  are  employed  in  the  competitive  force,  namely,  sales 
people,  buyers,  managers.  The  competitive  function  is  the  most  important 
in  numbers  and  influence,  and  is  consequently  the  best  paid.  Commercial 
education  has  not  as  yet,  except  from  some  very  recent  beginnings,  paid 
attention  to  the  training  for  workers  for  the  chief  function  of  business. 

"The  school-master  is  willing  to  join  hands  with  the  business  man 
in  cooperative  effort,  to  ascertain  the  facts  which  should  be  the  basis  for 
school  procedure.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  State  Committee  (Massa- 
chusetts) on  Business  Education,  held  in  Boston  June  last,  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted :  '  It  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that 
commercial  courses  should  be  founded  primarily  on  business  needs,  as  far 
as  such  needs  are  discernible.  This  committee  seeks  facts  respecting  the 
nature  of  business  needs  affecting  business  education,  and  welcomes  the 
opinions  of  business  bodies  upon  this  subject;  the  committee  wishes  to 
encourage  all  investigations  that  may  shed  light  on  this  important  matter.' 
At  this  meeting  it  was  voted  that  a  subcommittee  be  appointed  to  present 
to  the  attention  of  local  chambers  of  commerce  the  necessity  of  better 
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information  about  the  educational  equipment  for  business  and  to  formu- 
late plans  of  getting  essential  facts  in  a  uniform  manner. 

"  Our  thesis  is  this:  Commercial  education  must  recognize  the  need  of 
readjustment.  While  the  excuses  are  many  and  good  for  the  present  state 
of  affairs  they  explain  only  the  past  and  do  not  justify  a  continuation  of 
the  present  situation.  The  business  man  has  his  obligations  no  less  than 
the  schoolmaster.  He  cannot  continue  to  criticise  and  complain;  he  must 
take  hold  and  lift. 

"  The  proper  economic  and  effective  plan  is  for  the  two  forces  to 
unite,  the  school  to  teach  related  theory, —  those  aspects  of  business 
which  can  be  organized  into  courses  of  instruction.  Business  on  its  side 
should  guide  and  counsel  the  feature  and  offer  the  business  house  as  a 
laboratory  of  practical  experience.  The  business  house  cannot  make  the 
best  and  most  permanent  achievement  with  '  an-actual-school-in-the- 
business-house'  any  more  than  the  school  has  been  able  to  succeed  with 
the  idea  of  an  '  actual-business-in-the-school '  plan.  Let  us  adopt  the 
sounder  principle  of  industrial  education  which  might  be  stated  as  follows: 
'Actual  education  in  the  shop  and  school.'  " 

Vocational  Courses  in  the  Fine  Arts  Needed. 

The  manual  training  of  the  elementary  schools  may  develop 
into  the  specialized  handicraft  of  the  prevocational  schools,  the 
industrial  training  of  the  Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  or 
the  higher  manual  training  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 
Similarly  the  household  arts  course  may  develop  into  the 
specialized  work  of  the  prevocational  schools,  the  vocational 
training  of  the  Trade  School  for  Girls,  or  the  higher  courses  of 
the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts.  The  fine  arts  should  also 
have  a  chance  for  development. 

Some  opportunity  should  be  provided  for  those  who,  by 
means  of  the  elementary  courses  in  music  and  drawing,  discover 
vocational  aptitudes  for  the  fine  arts.  Through  cooperation 
with  the  Art  School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  a  vocational 
course  in  portrait  art  and  applied  art  should  be  arranged  in 
connection  with  high  schools  as  suggested  on  page  34  of  this 
report.  In  like  manner,  a  course  in  music,  in  which  the  instru- 
mental training  is  given  outside  of  school,  should  be  arranged, 
as  explained  in  the  suggestions  concerning  music  on  page  46. 
A  city  so  renowned  for  love  of  the  fine  arts  as  Boston  should 
take  measures  to  foster  vocational  education  in  art  and  music 
without  depriving  students  of  a  high  school  education.  As  it 
is  now,  those  who  specialize  in  these  subjects  must  go  to  private 
schools  or  lose  their  high  school  education.  Even  those  who 
take  music  simply  as  an  accomplishment  have  to  carry  it  as  an 
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extra  study,  to  the  detriment  of  their  health  or  their  other 
studies,  receiving  no  credit  for  it,  although  it  has  as  much 
educational  value  as  many  other  studies. 


VI.     INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  Boston  much  greater  attention  has  been  given  to  develop- 
ing the  second  form  of  industrial  schools  mentioned  under  "  High 
Schools — Industrial  Education,"  in  which  the  shop  is  in  the 
school.  The  Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys  and  the  Trade 
School  for  Girls  are  as  good  examples  of  this  type  of  industrial 
education  as  can  be  found  in  America. 


1.     The  Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

This  school  was  opened  March  18,  1912,  with  ninety  pupils 
in  four  courses, —  machine  shop  work,  woodwork  (cabinet 
making),  printing  and  electrical  work.  In  September,  1912, 
there  were  registered  122  pupils  and  in  June,  1913,  110  remained, 
thus  showing  the  hold  the  school  took  upon  the  pupils  from  the 
first.  In  September,  1913,  out  of  these  110,  108  returned. 
Two  hundred  ten  additional  applications  for  admission 
were  received  in  June,  1913,  but  the  hmitations  of  the  school 
building  are  such  that  the  total  attendance  has  been  limited 
to  170. 

The  pupils  entering  are  nearly  all  elementary  school  graduates. 
It  is  not  the  intention  to  restrict  admission  to  graduates,  but 
experience  has  shown  that  the  graduates  of  elementary  schools 
are  more  likely  to  persevere  and  to  do  satisfactory  work  in  the 
courses  in  the  industrial  school  than  those  who  leave  the  lower 
grades. 

The  policy  of  the  school  is  to  confine  the  shop  activities  to 
the  manufacture  of  useful  articles.  Nothing  is  asked  from 
the  school  authorities  in  the  way  of  furnishings  and  findings 
for  the  building  that  the  students  can  supply. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of  the  course,  commercial 
work  is  done  in  the  several  departments;  for  example,  in  the 
printing  department,  all  kinds  of  job  printing;  in  the  carpentry 
division,  building  in  the  school  yard;  in  the  cabinetmaking 
division,  the  manufacture  of  furniture  and  playground  appa- 
ratus; in  the  machine  shop,  the  manufacture  of  single  tools 
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and  machines  in  anticipation  of  future  needs;  in  the  electrical 
department,  practical  work  in  the  installation  of  bells  and 
lights  in  school  buildings,  the  crews  being  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  practical  man  from  the  trade. 

The  students  upon  entering  the  course  give  all  day  to  shop 
work  until  they  have  acquired  some  experience.  The  time  is 
then  divided  about  equally  between  shop  work  and  academic 
work,  but  the  academic  work  is  closely  related  to  and  grows 
out  of  the  shop  work.  The  academic  subjects  are  drawing, 
mathematics,  applied  science,  Enghsh,  commercial  geography, 
industrial  history,  citizenship  and  hygiene. 

The  drawing  is  made  the  basis  of  all  the  shop  work.  Every 
head  of  department  is  a  competent  draftsman,  and  the  student 
is  obliged  to  draw  everything  he  is  to  make.  Before  being 
allowed  to  make  the  products  of  the  shop,  he  must  first  think 
out  and  express  on  paper  every  detail  of  the  project  that  is  to 
be  attempted.  The  drawing  is  not  pursued  as  a  formal  course, 
but  is  developed  according  to  the  project  upon  which  the 
student  is  working  in  the  shop.  In  like  manner,  mathematics 
is  not  formal,  but  is  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  student 
in  his  shop  work.  At  all  times  he  is  face  to  face  with  an 
accurate  and  intelligent  computation.  He  keeps  a  time  slip, 
estimates  the  cost  of  materials  and  labor,  makes  working 
drawings,  writes  out  specifications,  requisitions  for  materials 
and  tools,  and  after  he  makes  the  article,  compares  the  esti- 
mate with  the  actual  cost,  and  in  the  course  in  mathematics 
solves  many  problems  related  to  these  various  steps.  In  like 
manner,  the  course  in  science  deals  with  the  laws  of  matter  that 
are  basal  in  the  shop  work,  omitting  those  portions  of  the  sub- 
ject that  have  only  deferred  values.  The  academic  course, 
however,  is  by  no  means  meager  but  is  believed  to  be  suffi- 
ciently broad  to  give  the  pupils  the  foundation  for  future 
development  and  a  cultural  basis  for  intelligent  citizenship 
and  training  that  he  could  not  hope  to  secure  if  he  began  work 
as  an  unskilled  apprentice. 

The  school  year  is  the  usual  one  of  forty  weeks.  The  school 
time,  however,  begins  at  8.30  a.  m.  and  extends  to  4  p.  m.  The 
students  admitted  must  be  fourteen  years  of  age  and  eligible 
for  an  employment  certificate.  The  course  is  at  present  two 
years  in  length,  but  a  tentative  course  for  the  third  and  fourth 
years    is    in   preparation.      The    State    Board    of    Education 
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approved  this  school  last  June,  so  that  one-half  the  expense 
for  instruction  and  maintenance  will  be  borne  by  the  state. 

A  new  building  suitably  equipped  must  be  provided  for  this 
school  if  it  is  to  be  properly  developed.  The  present  building 
is  entirely  inadequate  even  for  the  present  number  that  is  in 
attendance.  The  preference  for  this  type  of  education  is 
manifestly  so  great  that  a  building  for  500  pupils  would  not 
meet  the  demand.  The  school  committee  has  appropriated 
S50,000  in  this  year's  budget  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  has 
recently  voted  to  locate  the  school  in  the  Sherwin-Comins 
District.  A  tract  of  land  of  100,000  square  feet  will  not  be 
too  large  for  the  future  development  of  a  school  of  this  sort. 
The  building,  however,  will  not  be  so  expensive  as  ordinary 
high  school  buildings,  for  the  type  of  construction  is  to  be  more 
like  that  used  in  factories.  Suitable  quarters  for  administra- 
tive purposes  and  commodious  shops  of  very  simple  construc- 
tion with  space  for  future  extension  are  preferable.  If  future 
schools  of  this  type  are  needed  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  they 
should  be  established  as  colonies  of  the  central  school,  the  main 
school  plant  being  at  all  times  the  place  where  the  applied 
academic  and  administration  work  is  carried  on.  This  build- 
ing should  become  the  most  used  school  building  in  the  city, 
accommodating  pupils  by  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter. 
It  should  become  the  center  for  the  continuation  school  groups 
that  are  in  skilled  employment. 


2.     The  Trade  School  for  Girls. 

The  Trade  School  for  Girls  was  founded  by  a  public-spirited 
society  in  1904  and  became  a  state-aided  vocational  school 
under  the  joint  administration  of  the  city  and  the  state  in 
September,  1909.  It  has  already  outgrown  its  quarters,  so 
that  it  has  been  necessary  this  year  to  purchase  an  additional 
building,  thus  increasing  the  size  of  the  plant  about  one-half. 


TRADES    TAUGHT. 

To  the  trades  originally  offered — power  machine  operating, 
dressmaking  and  millinery — -have  been  added  cutting  and 
fitting,  trade  design,  catering  and  novelty  work  of  every 
description.     Business  English  and  arithmetic,  sketching  and 
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modeling,  store  topics,   shopping  and   marketing  are   closely 

related  to  the  several  trades  taught. 
*  . 

The  increased  efficiencj^  of  the  training  results  in  increased 

wages  for  the   girls   when  they  are   placed  in  the   shops   as 

the  following  figures  will  show: 

DAY    CLASSES. 
ENROLLMENT.  AVERAGE    BEGINNING   WAGE. 

1909-10 272      1909-10 $4.75 

1912-13 604      1912-13 6.50 

Of  the  above,  383  took  up  dressmaking;  130  took  up  millinery;  59  took 
up  machine  operating;  17  took  up  catering;  7  took  up  trade  design;  8 
took  up  novelty  work. 

TERMS   AND    SESSIONS. 

As  the  majority  of  the  girls  are  eager  to  go  to  work  as  soon 
as  possible,  the  school  has  a  summer  session  of  eight  weeks 
to  prepare  them  for  placement  in  the  fall  season  and  to  enable 
elementary  school  graduates  to  gain  a  season  by  finishing  their 
preparatory  sewing  before  the  regular  fall  term  opens. 

The  sessions  are  long,  approximating  regular  business  hours, 
since  the  girls  are  all  of  working  age.  A  girl  may  enter  on  any 
school  day  and  advance  as  rapidly  as  her  own  ability  and 
application  permit;  there  are  no  classes,  strictly  speaking,  and 
promotions  are  made  each  and  every  day  from  workroom  to 
workroom  and  from  the  school  to  the  shop. 

Evening  sessions  are  held  from  October  to  April  for  girls 
and  women  over  seventeen,  and  many  of  the  day  school  girls, 
after  going  into  the  shop,  return  for  more  training  to  increase 
their  efficiency  and  to  raise  their  pay. 

From  October,  1912,  to  April,  1913,  335  women  were  enrolled 
in  the  evening  classes,  distributed  as  follows: 

Dressmaking     ....     106      Cutting  and  fitting  ...       20 

Millinery 63      Cooking 35 

Machine  operating  .        .        .      Ill 

GOVERNING   BOARDS. 

The  school  is  fortunate  in  possessing  the  interest  and  confi- 
dence of  three  governing  boards,  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
the  Boston  School  Committee  and  an  Advisory  Board  of  men 
and  women  who  keep  the  school  in  touch  with  the  business 
world  and  watch  closely  the  administration,  methods  of  work 
and  output  of  the  school. 
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CERTIFICATION. 

In  April,  1912,  the  School  Committee  adopted  a  one  year 
and  a  two  year  course  of  study  leading  to  a  certificate  having 
a  unique  feature,  i.  e.,  the  requirement  that  the  holder  obtain 
the  employer's  signature  to  a  statement  of  work  satisfactorily 
done  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  months. 

On  October  29,  1913,  the  first  "Recognition  Night"  was 
celebrated,  when  one  hundred  girls  received  certificates  testify- 
ing to  their  successful  work  in  both  school  and  shop.  The 
recital  by  the  girls  of  their  shop  experiences  was  an  interesting 
feature  of  the  evening's  program. 

The  splendid  loyalty  of  the  girls  who  go  out  from  the  school 
is  an  important  factor  in  its  success,  for  every  Trade  School 
girl  well  placed  makes  way  for  an  increasing  number  of  suc- 
cessors. It  is  a  common  occurrence  for  a  Trade  School  gradu- 
ate to  come  in  and  say:  " Miss  A or  Mr.  B is  going 

to  promote  me  and  wants  another  girl  to  take  my  place,"  or 
a  telephone  call  will  come:  "The  girl  you  sent  me  Saturday  is 
fine;  send  me  two  more  just  like  her." 

Scores  of  letters  from  the  girls  have  been  submitted  but 
there  is  not  room  for  them  here. 

VII.     EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

The  opportunities  offered  in  our  night  schools  are  for  almost 
all  possible  needs.  There  are  nine  high  schools  providing 
instruction  in  fifty-five  subjects,  nineteen  elementary  schools 
for  foreigners  and  one  industrial  school  with  five  branches. 
The  high  schools  are  in  session  three  evenings  a  week  and  the 
elementary  schools  four.  Previous  to  this  year  the  elementary 
schools  were  in  session  five  evenings  a  week,  but  closely  fol- 
lowing the  daj''s  labor  the  strain  of  school  work  on  so  many 
evenings  was  found  to  be  excessive.  Illiterate  minors,  com- 
pelled bj^  law  to  attend  every  session,  had  to  neglect  home 
duties.  Attendance  on  Friday  evenings  was  especially  objec- 
tionable to  many  for  religious  reasons.  It  is  the  belief  that 
four  evenings  of  regular  and  willing  attendance  will  give 
better  results  than  five  evenings  of  irregular  and  unwilling 
attendance. 

The  instruction  in  the  evening  schools  has  to  a  great  extent 
been  given  by  candidates  for  appointment  in  day  schools. 
Many  of  these  have  little  or  no  teaching  experience.     As  night 
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school  teaching  is  much  more  difficult  than  day  teaching  it 
does  not  seem  fair  to  use  maturer  night  students  for  the  train- 
ing of  young  teachers.  Therefore,  the  rule  has  now  been 
changed,  making  day  school  teachers  eligible  for  evening 
school  employment  after  they  have  passed  their  first  pro- 
motional examination.  In  order  to  safeguard  teachers  from 
overwork  the  school  committee  has  made  a  rule  that  no  day 
school  teacher  may  serve  more  than  300  nights  in  five  years. 
It  is  the  intention  to  use  experienced  teachers  in  difficult  places 
and  associate  with  them  the  immature  teachers.  A  course  of 
training  for  the  teaching  of  foreigners  and  for  other  night 
teaching  has  been  given  this  fall,  with  great  profit  to  a  group 
of  young  aspirants  for  positions  as  teachers.  Every  one  who 
took  this  course  has  been  appointed  in  the  evening  schools, 
so  that  there  is  no  ground  for  complaint  on  the  part  of  candi- 
dates that  they  are  not  given  a  chance. 

Those  concerned  with  night  school  matters  will  be  interested 
in  the  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  director,  Mr. 
W.  Stan  wood  Field: 

High  School  Courses. 
"  The  commercial  high  school  course  is  the  most  largely  attended.  Many 
apply  for  this  course  without  the  necessary  qualifications.  They  look 
upon  stenography  and  bookkeeping  as  all  that  is  essential  to  a  business 
career,  when  in  fact  these  subjects  are  hardly  more  than  incidental.  Not 
until,  with  the  help  of  business  men  and  an  analysis  of  the  elements  of 
success  in  commercial  pursuits,  suitable  courses  have  been  devised  and 
developed  will  our  schools  meet  the  need  of  those  entering  business. 
Courses  in  business  organization,  salesmanship,  merchandise  and  adver- 
tising have  been  added,  but  this  simply  marks  a  beginning. 

Industrial  Courses. 

"  In  the  evening  industrial  schools  the  instruction  is  confined  chiefly  to 
wood  and  metal  working.  Numerous  well-defined  trades,  such  as  engrav- 
ing, silversmithy,  baking,  stone  cutting,  etc.,  for  which  supplementary 
instruction  could  well  be  provided,  await  the  assistance  of  tradespeople 
in  their  development. 

"  During  the  past  year  a  course  was  given  to  auto  truck  drivers.  The  use 
of  the  Franklin  Union  equipment  and  teachers  was  obtained  and  a  class 
of  30  was  given  a  course  of  20  lessons  at  a  cost  to  the  school  committee 
of  about  .151,000,  or  $1.65  a  lesson  per  student  in  attendance.  This  method 
was  used  to  test  the  demand  for  such  instruction  without  going  to  the  very 
considerable  expense  of  providing  an  equipment.  It  is  probable  that  the 
demand  is  pretty  well  covered  by  the  courses  offered  at  the  Franklin 
Union,  thus  making  the  duplication  of  their  work  by  the  school  committee 
unnecessary.     Although  the  interest  of  those  who  came  was  good,  and  the 
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instruction  was  the  best  possible,  the  amount  of  advertising  necessary  to 
secure  a  class  leads  to  the  above  (ionclusion. 

"  It  is  hardly  possible  to  give  the  practice  and  instruction  necessary  for 
the  mastery  of  a  trade  in  school  years  of  twenty-four  weeks,  each  week 
having  but  six  hours  of  practice  and  instruction.  Admission  to  industrial 
schools  has  therefore  been  restricted  to  those  whose  daily  occupation 
furnishes  a  background  of  experience  which  is  supplemented  by  the  instruc- 
tion offered  in  the  class.  These  pupils  have  clearly  defined,  but  widely 
diversified  needs  which  can  be  successfully  met  only  through  the  "unit 
course"  organization,  which  means  the  breaking  up  of  the  subject  into 
its  various  operations  and  processes,  and  allowing  a  pupil  to  study  that 
operation  or  process  which  he  needs  to  learn  immediately  upon  his  entrance 
to  the  school.  When  that  unit  of  instruction  has  been  mastered  the  pupil 
is  free  to  withdraw  from  the  school,  or  to  enter  upon  some  other  unit  of 
instruction.  This  often  requires  individual  instruction,  though  it  is  possible 
to  handle  many  of  our  classes  in  small  groups.  The  same  organization  is 
to  be  put  in  operation  in  the  "  practical "  arts  subjects  offered  in  connection 
with  the  evening  elementary  schools. 

Non-English  Speaking  People. 

"  There  registered  in  the  evening  schools  last  year  5,416  pupils  who  were 
illiterate  in  English.  Of  this  number,  1,907  were  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age;  the  remaining  number,  3,509,  were  compelled  to  attend  evening 
school  if  they  were  employed,  their  employers  being  liable  to  a  fine  in  case 
of  their  irregular  attendance  at  evening  school.  In  case  of  suspension  of 
employment  through  strikes  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  these  illiterate 
minors  ceased  to  be  compulsory.  Under  such  a  circumstance  many  left 
school,  and  the  whole  year's  instruction  was  for  them  rendered  nearly 
valueless.  The  Legislature  of  1913  has  enacted  a  law  which,  while  not 
relieving  the  employer  of  his  former  responsibility,  makes  the  illiterate 
minor  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  as  well  as  his  parent 
or  guardian,  personally  responsible  for  the  minor's  regular  attendance  at 
evening  school,  both  minor  and  parent  being  liable  to  a  fine  for  non-compli- 
ance with  the  law,  regardless  of  whether  such  illiterate  minor  works  or  not. 

"  In  the  Superintendent's  report  of  1907  it  says,  '  The  law  relating  to 
evening  school  attendance  of  illiterate  minors  is  neither  observed  nor 
enforced  as  it  might  be.'  During  the  past  year  two  truant  officers  have 
been  especially  assigned  to  this  work.  While  conflicting  and  indefinite 
provisions  of  the  law,  together  with  the  constant  change  of  illiterate 
minors  in  their  places  of  employment,  has  made  the  full  enforcement  of 
the  law  difficult,  yet  much  has  been  accompUshed.  With  the  new  law 
mentioned  above  the  regular  attendance  of  all  illiterate  minors  between 
sixteen  and  twenty-one  years  of  age  should  be  possible. 

"  The  great  majority  of  our  immigrants  arrive  during  the  spring  months, 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  evening  school  term.  Several  months  elapse 
before  evening  school  opportunity  is  afforded,  during-  which  time  they 
become  widely  scattered  and  come  to  feel  less  keenly  the  necessity  for 
instruction  in  English.  The  welfare  of  society  demands  that  evening 
schools  and  continuation  schools  for  non-English  speaking  people  be 
conducted  throughout  the  calendar  year. 
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' '  In  February  permission  was  given  by  the  School  Committee  to  open 
classes  for  non-EngUsh  speaking  people  in  factories  or  other  places  of 
business  where  no  expense  for  rent,  heat,  light  or  janitor  is  incurred.  By 
this  means  the  schools  can  be  taken  to  the  immigrant  and  attendance 
cannot  be  avoided. 

"  In  conducting  the  work  for  non-English  speaking  people  the  close  co- 
operation of  the  North  American  Civic  League  for  Immigrants  has  been 
of  great  value.  The  league  publishes  from  time  to  time  material  which  is 
important  to  immigrants  and  which  is  of  great  aid  to  the  evening  schools; 
it  helps  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  to  explain  to  newcomers 
their  rights  and  duties.  The  league  is  seeking  to  improve  immigrants' 
condition  and  leading  them  to  become  good  American  citizens  in  a  most 
disinterested  way.  The  league's  advice  concerning  civic  instruction,  lec- 
tures, course  of  study,  and  in  fact  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Ameri- 
canization of  foreigners,  is  worthy  of  most  respectful  consideration  and  our 
obligation  to  this  most  efficient  society  is  hereby  acknowledged. 

Advance  Payment  in  Evening  Schools. 

"During  the  term  1911-12  an  advance  payment  of  one  dollar  was 
required  from  apphcants  for  admission  to  evening  high  schools,  pro^'ision 
being  made  for  the  remission  of  the  advance  payment  in  the  case  of  a  pupil 
who  was  unable  to  pay.  At  the  end  of  the  term  the  advance  payment 
was  refunded  in  case  the  pupil  had  attended  two  thirds  of  all  the  sessions 
during  the  year,  or  three  fourths  of  the  full  number  of  sessions  after 
January  1.  During  that  year  6,275  pupils  were  admitted  to  evening  high 
schools  —  16  per  cent  less  than  the  number  of  admissions  of  the  previous 
year.  But  notwithstanding  the  smaller  registration,  the  average  attend- 
ance for  the  year  was  increased  by  nearly  12  per  cent.  A  greater  earnest- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  pupils  was  apparent,  the  question  of  discipline  was 
eUminated,  practically  all  classes  organized  at  the  beginning  of  the  term 
were  continued  throughout  the  year,  and  the  number  of  certificates  granted 
in  recognition  of  the  successful  completion  of  the  year's  work  showed  an 
increase  over  the  number  of  the  previous  year  amounting  to  23  per  cent. 

"  The  advance  payment  requirement  in  evening  high  schools  increased 
the  efficiency  of  pupils  to  such  an  extent  that  during  the  term  1912-13 
applicants  for  admission  to  all  types  of  evening  school  have  been  required 
to  make  advance  payment. 

"During  the  past  year  the  number  of  pupils  admitted  to  evening  ele- 
mentary schools  has  been  10  per  cent  less  than  the  number  admitted 
during  the  previous  year,  but  the  average  attendance  has  increased  by 
between  12  and  13  per  cent.  The  registration  for  evening  industrial  and 
trade  schools  has  increased  11  per  cent,  and  the  average  attendance  has 
increased  30  per  cent.  That  the  effect  of  the  advance  payment  require- 
ment has  been  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  the  evening 
schools,  to  protect  the  earnest  pupil  in  his  ambition  to  profit  by  intensive 
instruction  and  to  increase  the  number  of  pupils  making  good  use  of  the 
opportunity,  is  conceded  by  all. 

"  The  enrollment  in  evening  high  schools  during  the  opening  week  this 
fall  is  more  than  10  per  cent  in  excess  of  last  year  and  in  evening  ele- 
mentary schools  is  more  than  18  per  cent  larger  than  last  year. 
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Home  Lessons. 
"  The  brief  sessions  of  the  evening  school  provide  little  opportunity  for 
independent  study  by  the  pupils.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  such 
study,  home  lessons,  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  course  of  study  and 
printed  upon  punched  paper  made  to  fit  folders  which  were  provided  for 
the  purpose,  have  been  supplied.  One  of  these  home  lessons  in  each  com- 
mercial subject  taken  by  the  pupil  is  required  weekly.  This  necessitates 
a  reasonable  amount  of  independent  study,  and,  without  restricting  the 
individuality  of  the  teacher,  the  home  lessons  tend  further  to  unify  the 
courses  throughout  the  city. 

Definite  Aim. 
"  Aimless  study,  though  of  possible  value,  is  likely  to  be  educationally 
inefficient.  With  this  in  mind  a  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  see  that 
all  pupils  entering  evening  school  do  so  for  a  clearly  defined  purpose,  and 
the  courses  and  subjects  have  been  so  arranged  as  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  who  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  their  study  is 
to  be  of  direct  benefit. 

Vocational  Assistance. 
"  It  is  probable  that  no  class  of  young  people  stand  in  greater  need  of 
counsel  and  guidance  than  those  in  the  evening  schools.  Only  a  small 
number  of  them  look  far  enough  ahead  to  see  the  need  of  a  longer  time 
spent  in  preparation  for  a  high  grade  of  efficiency.  Many  of  these  young 
people  are  in  occupations  that  lead  nowhere.  They  should  choose  a 
skilled  occupation  and  begin  to  prepare  for  it.  Those  who  do  this  should 
be  given  counsel  and  assistance  in  securing  employment.  Employers' 
attention  should  be  called  to  students  of  worth  and  ambition,  and  con- 
sideration for  employment  and  promotion  should  be  given  to  them.  To 
this  end  the  director  of  evening  schools  strongly  recommends  the  employ- 
ment of  a  highly  competent  vocational  assistant  for  the  evening  schools. 
Such  an  assistant  should  be  appointed  as  soon  as  financial  conditions 
permit." 

VIII.     SCHOOL   EXTENSION. 
A.     Continuation  Schools. 

In  1910  four  day  classes  were  organized  for  the  instruction 
of  people  who  work.  The  instruction  was  related  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  vocations  of  pupils,  and  attendance  was 
allowed  by  employers  without  loss  of  pay.  The  enrollment 
was  173  and  included  workers  in  shoe  and  leather,  dry  goods, 
and  other  retail  business. 

These  classes  have  grown  on  a  voluntary  basis  to  a  school 
of  forty  classes,  with  an  enrollment  of  1,033  pupils,  and  include 
shoe  and  leather,  retail  shoe  salesmanship,  dry  goods,  clothing, 
department  store  salesmanship,  cooking  and  serving,  house- 
hold arts,  and  English  for  non-English  speaking  people.    These 
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courses  are  from  twelve  to  thirty  weeks  in  length  each  year 
with  sessions  of  four  hours  a  week.  The  pupils  range,  as  a 
rule,  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age.  The  school  has 
received  the  hearty  support  of  employers,  who  have  encouraged 
attendance  without  loss  of  pay,  and  who  have  contributed 
skilled  foremen  and  managers  to  lecture  upon  business 
details. 

The  difficulty  in  securing  trained  teachers  has  been  an 
obstacle  to  progress,  but  this  has  been  relieved  in  the  case  of 
salesmanship  through  the  aid  of  the  remarkable  school  con- 
ducted by  Mrs.  Lucinda  W.  Prince,  in  connection  with  the 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union.  Some  of  our 
best  teachers  have  taken  the  training  with  her  and  have  since 
so  developed  the  teaching  of  salesmanship  in  both  the  continua- 
tion and  the  high  schools  as  to  attract  the  favorable  notice 
of  many  of  our  most  progressive  employers.  In  the  report  on 
high  schools  an  account  is  given  of  the  proposed  course  in 
school  and  store.  Only  so  much  is  repeated  here  as  to  show 
how  this  work  will  link  up  with  the  continuation  schools. 

Many  of  our  students  in  high  schools  do  apprenticeship 
work  for  a  limited  time  in  certain  stores  in  order  to  get  practical 
experience,  and  many  of  the  younger  employees  in  the  stores 
are  in  need  of  theoretical  training  under  teachers.  If  it  can 
be  brought  about  that  the  high  school  students  can  take  the 
place  of  the  employees  while  the  latter  are  in  a  continuation 
class,  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  high  school  students 
of  salesmanship,  giving  them  experience  not  as  supernumeraries 
but  in  real  situations.  There  are  so  many  of  the  high  school 
students  seeking  such  experience  that  the  stores  at  present  are 
sometimes  harassed  with  applications.  Since  the  work"  of  sales- 
manship in  this  city  is  perhaps  the  leading  vocation  for  our 
young  people,  the  education  of  the  young  employees  in  the 
stores  is  the  leading  task  in  our  voluntary  continuation  school, 
and  the  training  of  the  students  in  our  high  school  commercial 
courses  is  one  of  our  largest  duties.  To  dovetail  these  two 
undertakings  together  is  to  be  the  duty  of  a  highly  competent 
person  who  has  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  salesmanship, 
who  has  the  confidence  of  employers  and  who  has,  at  the  same 
time,  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  work,  the  necessary  peda- 
gogical skill  and  the  confidence  of  the  teachers  of  salesmanship. 
Mrs.  Prince  has  consented  to  be  the  "  co-ordinator  between  shop 
and  school,"  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  high  schools,  the 
continuation  schools  and  the  shops.      She  is  to  arrange  with 
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as  man>'  shops  as  possible  to  use  them  as  laboratories  for  the 
practical  experience  of  high  school  students  and  as  continua- 
tion schools  for  their  own  employees.  For  the  latter  purpose 
it  will  be  necessary  to  secure  adequate  facilities  for  lecture  and 
recitation  rooms,  which  in  many  cases  will  be  within  the  stores 
themselves,  thus  avoiding  much  expense  to  the  school  com- 
mittee. This  work  need  not  be  confined  to  sales  people  but 
the  store  may  become  a  laboratory  for  training  clerical  and 
general  office  help.  In  this  way  high  school  students  will  be 
given  a  period  each  week  for  experience  in  practical  work. under 
the  best  of  teaching  and  the  most  favorable  conditions,  and 
the  continuation  classes  will  expand  as  rapidly  as  reciprocal 
arrangements  can  be  made.  Already  three  large  stores  have 
cooperated  and  have  provided  commodious  accommodations 
for  the  undertaking. 

The  progressive  character  of  our  leading  business  men, 
the  distinctly  commercial  type  of  our  city,  the  army  of  young 
people  preparing  for  commercial  pursuits  and  the  new  com- 
pulsory continuation  school  law  make  this  a  favorable  situation 
in  which  to  organize  a  system  of  cooperation  in  commercial 
education  which  will  secure  the  proper  commingling  of  theo- 
retical instruction  with  practical  training,  and  in  the  end  will 
give  Boston  precedence  among  American  cities  in  commercial 
efficiency. 

COMPULSORY    CONTINUATION    SCHOOLS. 

One  of  the  important  acts  of  the  Legislature  this  year  is  a 
law  permitting  school  committees  to  provide  continuation 
schools  on  a  compulsory  basis  for  all  youth  between  fourteen 
and  sixteen  years  of  age  who  are  not  in  other  regular  day 
schools.  Instruction  must  be  for  not  less  than  four  hours  per 
week  and,  if  the  courses  meet  the  approval  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  one  half  the  expense  is  to  be  borne  by  the  State. 

The-  superintendents  of  Massachusetts,  the  mayor  of  this 
city  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  each  presented  a 
continuation  school  bill.  The  result  of  the  compromise  is 
given  in  full  for  convenient  reference  under  ''State  Legislation 
of  the  Year." 

Children  From  Fourteen  to  Sixteen  who  Leave  School. 
The  statistical  tables  of  the  schools  of  the  city  show  that 
there  are  12,000  children  between  the  ages  of    fourteen  and 
sixteen  who  are  out  of  school.     The  number  of  children  who 
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are  entering  employment  at  this  early  age  seems  to  be  increas- 
ing instead  of  diminishing,  as  is  shown  by  the  number  of 
employment  certificates  issued  in  Boston  in  the  last  five  years 
to  children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Number  of 

Employment 

Year.  Certificates 

Issued. 

1908 .  3,395 

1909 4,702 

1910 5,046 

1911 5,562 

1912 6,405 

An  examination  of  the  record  of  the  certificates  issued  last 
year  shows  that  46  per  cent  were  issued  to  children  under 
fourteen  and  one-half  years  of  age,  proving  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  those  who  go  to  work  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  withdraw  from  school  shortly  after  they  become  fourteen. 
Of  this  group  of  children  40  per  cent  left  school  while  still  in 
the  seventh  or  a  lower  grade.  This  means  that  while  the 
schools  provide  a  thirteen  year  course  of  education  a  large 
percentage  of  children  are  getting  scarcely  half  of  the  course 
and  are  going  out  with  insufficient  preparation  for  citizenship. 

The  age  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  is  recognized  the  world 
over  as  the  critical  period  of  life.  It  is  the  dawn  of  manhood 
and  womanhood  in  which  the  youth  has  to  get  his  bearings, 
morally,  intellectually  and  vocationally.  The  higher  powers 
of  his  mind,  his  reason,  judgment,  imagination  and  will,  need 
more  careful  training  and  direction  at  this  time  than  at  any 
other  during  his  life. 

The  Commonwealth  provides  lavishly  for  those  children  who 
do  not  go  to  work  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen, 
expending  upon  them  two  or  three  times  as  much  per  capita 
as  upon  children  below  the  age  of  fourteen.  This  country 
stands  for  equality  of  opportunity,  but  is  not  providing  it  when 
it  offers  means  of  self-improvement  to  one  group  of  individuals 
and  withholds  it  from  another.  Provision  for  the  larger 
number  of  children  whose  condition  in  life  compels  them  to 
become  wage  earners  should  also  be  made  by  city  and  state, 
to  the  end  that  they  may  have  proper  guidance,  moral  and 
intellectual  development,  and  suitable  training  for  their  duties 
as  citizens  in  general  and  for  their  efficienc}"  as  workmen  in 
particular.     Such  provision  must  inevitably  elevate  the  level 
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of  our  citizenship,  improve  the  ability  and  efficiency  of  our 
great  producing  population  and  give  steadiness,  moral  purpose 
and  better  notions  of  living  to  the  multitudes  of  young  men 
and  young  women  who  are  now  beginning  life's  voyage  without 
ciiart  or  compass. 

Schools  for  this  purpose  have  been  in  operation  in  the  most 
progressive  countries  of  Europe  for  many  years.  They  are 
long  past  the  experimental  stage  and  are  looked  upon  as  of 
fundamental  importance.  Many  of  our  states  are  undertaking 
it  or  are  moving  toward  it.  It  is  becoming  recognized  every- 
where that  something  must  be  done  in  the  way  of  part-time 
education  for  children  who  enter  employment  at  an  early  age. 

The  better  class  of  employers  recognizes  the  needs  of  the 
young  workers.  This  class  realizes  that  the  youth  who  left 
school  at  fourteen  needs  further  training  and  that  the  training 
before  fourteen  cannot  take  the  place  of  the  training  in  his 
more  advanced  stage  of  development.  He  cannot  get  the  higher 
training  until  his  mind  and  his  body  are  fairly  well  developed. 
He  cannot  frame  a  man's  code  of  principles  to  govern  his  life 
until  he  approaches  man's  estate.  These  employers  further 
recognize  that  their  prosperity  depends  upon  the  ability  and 
character  of  their  workers  and  they  recognize  that  concessions 
must  be  made  by  themselves,  that  either  they  must  provide  the 
training  at  their  own  expense  or  must  grant  time  during  work- 
ing hours  so  that  the  schools  may  provide  the  training. 

The  state  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  period  beyond 
fourteen  by  providing  a  great  variety  of  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  those  who  remain  in  school.  It  is  just  as  much  its  duty 
to  provide  for  the  less  fortunate  ones  who  must  go  to  work 
and  who  constitute  from  one  half  to  three  fourths  of  our  youth. 

The  labor  organizations  recognize  that  youth  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen  need  further  education.  They  would  extend  the 
compulsory  school  age  beyond  fourteen.  They  are  anxious, 
however,  that  such  schooling  should  not  be  unduly  influenced 
for  exploiting  purposes  and  that  the  mind  and  character  of 
the  workman  and  his  duties  as  a  citizen  should  be  the  supreme 
consideration  in  his  education. 

Therefore  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  why  this  city 
should  not  undertake  to  provide  education  for  all  up  to  the 
age  of  sixteen  and  the  only  point  upon  which  there  is  room  Tor 
difference   of  opinion    is    how   to   go   about  it.     The   following 
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tentative  plan  is  submitted  by  Mr.  W.  Stanwood  Field,  the 
director  of  evening  and  continuation  schools,  and  is  worthy 
of  careful  examination: 

Plan  for  Operating  Compulsory  Continuation  Schools  Sub- 
mitted IN  the  Form  of  Recommendations. 

ESTABLISHMENT. 

That  compulsory  continuation  schools  or  classes  be  established  and 
made  compulsory  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  805,  Acts  of  191.3,  on 
January  1,  1914,  the  actual  opening  of  classes  being  deferred  until  Sep- 
tember 9,  1914. 

That  accommodations  be  provided  on  September  9,  1914,  for  all  those 
compelled  by  law  to  attend;  that  those  pupils  whose  occupations  con- 
tribute to  a  preparation  for  skilled  industry  be  placed  in  homogeneous 
groups  as  rapidly  as  suitable  accommodations  and  equipment  can  be  pro- 
vided for  their  instruction  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  47,  Acts  of  1911. 

That  voluntary  continuation  schools  and  classes  providing  general 
education,  civic  betterment  and  increased  industrial  efficiency  for  non- 
English  speaking  people  and  others  over  sixteen  years  of  age  be  continued 
as  already  established  and  further  expanded. 

That  the  State  Board  of  Education  be  requested  to  approve  compulsory 
continuation  schools  as  they  are  established  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
805,  Acts  of  1913,  and  chapter  471,  Acts  of  1911,  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  as  herein  outlined. 

LOCATION   OF   SCHOOLS. 

That  classes  be  located  in  such  schoolhouses  as  the  superintendent  shall 
designate;  in  space  offered  for  the  purpose  by  employers  and  others  with- 
out expense  to  the  city  for  heat,  light,  rent  and  janitor  service  whenever 
in  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent  such  use  is  desirable;  in  rented  quarters 
secured  by  action  of  the  school  committee  in  each  case,  when  other  accom- 
modations are  not  obtainable;  and  later,  possibly  in  buildings  constructed 
for  the  purpose. 

TERM    AND   SESSIONS. 

That  the  term  shall  be  the  same  as  for  the  regular  day  schools  with  ses- 
sions of  not  less  than  four  hours  per  week,  at  such  times,  within  the  law, 
as  shall  best  suit  the  convenience  of  employers  and  serve  the  interests  of 
pupils;  but  one  hundred  sixty  hours  or  more  of  instruction,  taken  by  any 
group  in  a  shorter  period,  when  the  conditions  of  employment  and  the 
organization  of  classes  make  it  possible  and  desirable,  shall  be  considered 
as  equivalent  to  a  year's  work  under  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

ORGANIZATION. 

That  continuation  schools  for  those  over  sixteen  years  of  age  be  known 
as  voluntary  continuation  schools. 

That  continuation  schools  for  those  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years 
of  age  be  known  as  compulsory  continuation  schools. 

That  classes  of  pupils  whose  employment  furnishes  preparation  for 
skilled  employment  be  known  as  part-time  trade  extension  classes. 
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That  classes  of  pupils  having  well-defined  vocational  aim,  but  whose 
employment  does  not  furnish  preparation  for  such  vocation,  be  known  as 
part-time  prevocational  classes. 

That  classes  of  i)upils  having  no  specific  vocational  aim  and  whose 
employment  does  not  furnish  prei)aration  for  skilled  employment  be  known 
as  part-time  continuation  classes. 

That  the  superintendent  in  consultation  with  representatives  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  be  asked  to  define  by  occupations  those  whose 
emplojaiicnt  furnishes  preparation  for  skilled  employment. 

That  there  be  one  principal  or  head  of  department  for  each  large  group 
of  classes  whose  occupations  and  aims  are  closely  allied,  but  in  general 
there  shall  be  not  more  than  fifteen  hundred  pupils  assigned  to  one  prin- 
cipal or  head  of  department,  whose  rating  shall  be  equivalent  to  that  of 
elementarj'  school  principals;  that  there  be  one  assistant  for  each  group 
of  pupils  representing  five  hundred  pupil-hours  of  instruction  per  week  in 
part-time  continuation  classes  and  one  assistant  for  each  group  of  pupils 
representing  three  hundred  pupil-hours  of  instruction  per  week  in  part- 
time  trade  extension  classes  and  part-time  prevocational  classes,  one  pupil- 
hour  being  understood  to  mean  one  hour  of  instruction  for  one  pupil. 

That  provision  be  made  for  the  employment  of  student  teachers  in 
such  classes  as  the  superintendent  may  designate. 

That  members  of  teachers'  training  classes  be  permitted  to  observe  and 
practice  teaching  in  continuation  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  one 
in  charge  of  teachers'  training  classes. 

CLASSIFICATION    OF    PUPILS. 

That  pupils  be  classified  in  homogeneous  groups  not  to  exceed  twenty- 
five  in  part-time  continuation  classes  and  fifteen  in  part-time  trade  exten- 
sion classes  and  part-time  prevocational  classes;  that  to  this  end  con- 
sideration be  given  to  previous  education,  occupation,  native  ability  and 
vocational  aim. 

That  classification  be  flexible,  permitting  easy  change  from  group  to 
group  and  course  to  course. 

That  there  be  separation  of  the  sexes  except  in  case  a  homogeneous 
group  would  be  made  too  small  for  economic  instruction. 

That  children  who  receive  employment  certificates  be  examined  by  a 
person  connected  with  the  continuation  schools  at  the  time  and  place  of 
their  certification  so  that  they  may  be  assigned  to  the  proper  classes.  The 
same  person  shall  be  in  charge  of  employment  certificate  records,  and  this 
person  shall  act  in  cooperation  with  the  vocational  guidance  department 
of  the  schools,  which  shall  prescribe  the  information  that  shall  be  required 
concerning  each  child. 

CURRICULUM. 

Voluntary  Continuation  Schools. 
That  the  courses  as  now  given  be  continued  subject  to  such  revision  as 
the  superintendent  shall  approve. 

Compulsory  Continuation  Schools. 
Part-Time    Trade    Extension    Classes. —  Related    instruction  —  treated 
through  the  processes  of  production,  distribution  and  consumption  con- 
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nected  with  the  particular  occupation  of  the  group.  Such  progressive 
shop  work  to  advance  the  pupil  in  his  occupation  as  experience  may 
justify.  Training  for  citizenship  —  treatment  of  civics  approached 
through  the  environment  of  the  group,  teaching  civic  responsibility  and 
the  nobility  of  work  as  service. 

Part-Time  Prevocational  Classes. —  Instruction  treated  through  the 
processes  of  production,  distribution  and  consumption,  closely  related  to 
the  particular  vocational  aim  of  the  group.  Such  progressive  shop  work 
contributing  to  the  vocational  aim  of  the  group  as  experience  may  justify; 
training  for  citizenship,  a  treatment  of  civics  approached  through  the 
environment  of  the  pupils;  the  teaching  of  civic  responsibility  and  the 
nobiUty  of  work  as  service. 

Part-Time  Continuation  Classes. —  General  training  for  self  and  civic 
betterment  secured  through  instruction  closely  related  to  pupils'  interests, 
experience  and  environment.  Through  moving  pictures,  visitation  of 
industries  and  occupations,  and  practice  in  a  wide  variety  of  handicraft, 
they  shall  be  led  to  discover  their  dominant  interests  and  aptitudes,  and 
upon  this  their  general  education  shall  be  based.  Whenever  it  becomes 
apparent  that  any  pupil  or  group  of  pupils  can  be  efficiently  transferred 
from  a  part-time  continuation  class  to  a  part-time  prevocational  class 
this  shall  be  done. 

THE   TEACHING   STAFF. 

For  General  Training,  Including  Training  for  Citizenship. 
That  successful  teachers  adapted  to  the  work  be  selected  and  given 
preparation  in  part-time  and  evening  classes.     That  not  more  than  forty 
of  the  above  be  selected  at  an  early  date. 

For  Related  Technical  Instruction,  Handicraft  and  Specialized  Shop  Work. 
That  successful  artisans  of  wide,  practical  experience  in  the  trades  and 
occupations  for  which  preparation  or  supplementary  training  is  given  be 
selected  and  prepared  through  part-time  and  evening  classes  in  a  special 
pedagogy  of  the  concrete  type,  and  through  service  as  pupil  teachers. 
That  not  more  than  twenty  of  the  above  be  selected  at  an  early  date. 
That  teachers  of  compulsory  continuation  school  classes  of  boys  be  taught 
by  male  teachers;  that  compulsory  continuation  classes  of  girls  be  taught 
by  female  teachers. 

That  it  be  definitely  understood  that  of  teachers  and  artisans  selected 
for  membership  in  teachei's'  training  classes  for  continuation  school  work, 
only  those  who  throughout  their  training  establish  the  presumption  of 
fitness  for  continuation  school  work  shall  be  considered  for  certification  to 
cover  continuation  school  service  and  appointment  thereto. 

That  teachers  regularly  employed  in  the  day  service  at  the  time  of  their 
appointment  to  continuation  school  service  and  those  at  present  in  the 
continuation  school  service  who  were  on  tenure  in  the  regular  day  schools 
at  the  time  of  their  appointment  be  returned  to  their  former  rank  in  the 
regular  day  school  service  whenever  they  fail  to  secure  the  approval  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  in  continuation  school  work,  at  the  salary 
to  which  they  would  then  be  entitled  had  they  remained  in  the  day  school 
service,  and  further,  that  those  in  the  continuation  school  service  prior 
to  September  1,  1913,  who  were  on  the  ehgible  list  when  appointed,  be 
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transferred  to  the  regular  day  service  with  the  rank  of  assistant,  elementary 
school,  whenever  they  shall  fail  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  in  continuation  school  work,  at  the  salary  next  higher  than 
they  are  then  receiving,  but  not  to  exceed  the  maximum  of  the  rank. 

That  follow  up  work  in  the  homes  of  pupils  and  in  their  places  of  employ- 
ment, as  well  as  vocational  counseling,  be  considered  a  part  of  the  regular 
work  of  teachers. 

teachers'  training  classes. 

That  part-time  and  evening  classes  for  training  of  teachers  be  estab- 
lished, the  same  to  be  opened  during  the  week  of  February  2,  1914,  and 
to  continue  until  June  1,  1914. 

That  in  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent,  teachers'  training  classes 
be  continued  during  the  summer,  the  same  to  be  held  either  day  or  even- 
ing for  such  time  as  the  superintendent  shall  deem  advisable. 

That  the  admission  to  training  classes  for  continuation  school  teachers 
be  restricted  in  such  manner  as  the  superintendent,  acting  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  Board  of  Education,  shall  prescribe. 

That  the  State  Board  of  Education  be  requested  to  approve  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  training  classes  for  continuation  school  teachers  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  471,  Acts  of  1911,  and  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
as  herein  outlined. 

That  the  superintendent  be  authorized  to  expend  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
one  thousand  ($1,000)  dollars  for  training  classes  for  continuation  school 
teachers  in  accordance  with  the  plan  as  herein  outlined,  said  classes  to  be 
held  in  such  places  without  expense  for  rent  and  at  such  times  as  the 
superintendent  may  determine,  said  amount  to  include  cost  of  instruction 
and  cost  of  janitor  service,  which  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  evening 
school  schedule. 

ADVISORY   COMMITTEES. 

That  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  an 
advisory  committee  for  "Group  A"  pupils  be  appointed. 

EMPLOYMENT   CERTIFICATES. 

That  the  following  statement  be  stamped  upon  "promise  of  employ- 
ment" cards  and  employment  certificates  issued  after  January  1,  1914: 
"The  holder  of  an  employment  certificate  dated  after  January  1,  1914, 
who  is  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  must  attend  continuation  school  on  and 
after  September  9,  1914,  until  he  or  she  is  sixteen  years  of  age,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  805,  Acts  of  1913." 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  child  labor  law  will  reduce  the 
number  of  children  going  to  work  at  an  early  age,  but  it  is 
probable  that  at  least  three  thousand  will  obtain  employment 
certificates  in  the  year  1914.  The  records  from  January  to 
June  will  give  data  with  which  to  estimate  the  needs  for 
continuation  schools  in  September.  It  is  recommended  that 
in  the  appropriation  for  the  financial  year  1914-15  the  school 
committee  provide  $20,000   for   the  purpose.     If  one-half  of 
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this  is  reimbursed  by  the  state,  the  net  cost  to  the  city  for  the 
next  financial  year  will  be  $10,000. 

B.     Summer  Schools. 

For  three  years  there  was  conducted  a  summer  high  school  in 
which  students  could  remove  deficiencies  in  certain  subjects 
and  thereby  continue  with  their  classes.  This  school  was  dis- 
continued last  summer  on  account  of  lack  of  funds.  It  is  desir- 
able, however,  that  such  schools  be  opened  on  a  much  larger 
scale  another  summer  and  be  made  a  permanent  feature  of  the 
system.  By  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  work  and  selecting  the 
pupils  that  may  be  benefited  by  such  a  school,  the  withdrawal 
of  hundreds  of  students  from  high  schools  will  be  prevented. 

About  3,000  students  drop  out  of  the  high  schools  during  the 
year,  and  about  2,000  more  fail  to  re-enter  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  year.  The  chief  reasons  for  this  large  percentage  of 
withdrawals  are  failure  to  keep  up  with  their  classes,  discovery 
that  they  are  not  in  the  course  or  school  that  meets  their 
vocational  needs  and  economic  pressure  that  compels  them 
to  go  to  work. 

It  is  possible  for  a  summer  school  to  do  something  for  each 
of  these  types.  Students  who  have  failed  in  only  one  or  even 
two  subjects  could,  by  devoting  themselves  to  these  alone  for 
several  hours  a  day  under  competent  instruction,  quickly 
recover  the  lost  ground  and  get  a  little  better  mastery  of  the 
difficulties  than  they  could  by  repeating  the  subjects  in  a  regular 
class. 

Many  students  find  themselves  in  the  wrong  schools  or 
courses,  for  they  must  select  their  schools  or  courses  at  a  very 
early  age  and  before  they  have  fully  discovered  their  aptitudes 
and  tastes.  For  such  students  some  means  should  be  provided 
whereby  they  can  make  the  transition  from  one  course  to 
another,  or  from  one  school  to  another.  The  summer  school 
could  be  of  great  aid  in  this  respect  and  serve  as  a  clearing  house 
among  the  high  schools. 

The  trade  schools  have  proved  that  nearly  as  much  can  be 
done  in  preparing  for  a  vocation  in  the  summer  season  as  at 
any  other  season  of  the  year.  The  Trade  School  for  Girls  was 
crowded  last  summer.  Other  summer  courses  of  a  practical 
and  vocational  nature  would  be  of  value  to  those  who  are 
compelled  to  go  to  work,  and  could  be  provided  in  such  a  school. 

More  urgent  perhaps  than  the  need  of  a  summer  high  school, 
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is  an  opportunity  for  elementary  pupils  to  remove  deficiencies 
in  the  summer  and  go  on  with  their  classes,  for  in  high  schools 
the  students  may  go  on  with  those  subjects  in  which  they  do 
satisfactory  work  and  have  some  opportunity  to  remove 
deficiencies,  but  in  elementary  schools  the  organization  is  such 
as  to  make  it  necessary  for  pupils  who  are  held  back  because 
of  failure  in  one  or  two  subjects  to  take  the  entire  year's  work 
over  in  all  subjects.  Many  pupils  are  now  promoted  who  are 
very  weak  in  certain  subjects,  because  their  teachers  feel  it 
would  be  too  great  a  hardship  to  keep  them  back  a  year  in 
everything.  If  such  pupils  could  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
improve  themselves  in  their  weak  places  it  would  greatly 
strengthen  them  for  the  next  year's  work  and  thus  future 
failure  would  be  avoided. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  June,  1911,  10,668  ele- 
mentary pupils  were  not  promoted;  in  the  year  1911-12,  11,193 
were  not  promoted;  and  in  the  past  year,  11,699  were  not 
promoted.  These  pupils  are  required  to  go  over  the  same  course 
another  year.  Many  failed  because  of  deficiencies  in  arith- 
metic or  English, —  that  is,  in  one  or  two  of  the  essential 
branches.  If  these  pupils  were  given  the  privilege  of  devoting 
themselves  for  six  or  eight  weeks  in  the  summer  to  the  one  or 
two  subjects  in  which  they  are  especially  weak,  under  the 
guidance  of  competent  instructors,  a  large  number  of  them 
would  be  able  to  continue  with  their  classes.  It  is  the  experience 
of  other  cities,  where  such  schools  have  been  in  operation  for 
many  years,  that  many  children  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  summer  school,  and  most  of  them  not  only  gain 
promotion  but  sustain  themselves  thereafter. 

The  lengthening  of  the  school  year  for  all  students  has  been 
agitated  in  this  city  on  the  ground  that  the  time  spent  in  school 
is  not  adequate  for  the  proper  development  of  the  child.  Possi- 
bly the  length  of  the  school  session  is  sufficient  for  most  children 
to  complete  the  ordinary  curriculum,  but  there  are  many  who 
need  more  time, —  especially  on  the  more  important  subjects. 
At  present,  these  children  must  repeat  all  their  work  for  a 
year  although  their  deficiencies  might  be  removed  in  a  few 
weeks. 

By  placing  summer  schools  in  convenient  centers,  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  much  of  this  waste  would  be  prevented.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  by  the  second  year  the  attendance  would  be 
3,000,  and  at  least  2,000  a  year  would  be  saved.     Assistant 
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Superintendent  Rafter,  who  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of 
summer  review  schools,  strongly  urges:  1.  That  such  schools 
be  estabhshed  in  one  center  for  high  school  students  and  in 
nine  centers  for  elementary  students,  contingent,  of  course,  upon 
a  sufficient  number  of  students  to  justify  so  many  centers. 
2.  That  pupils  be  admitted  from  the  high  schools  and  from 
all  grades  from  the  third  to  the  eighth,  inclusive,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  their  principals  that  they  are  physically 
and  mentally  able  to  undertake  the  work  with  a  reasonable 
assurance  of  success.  3.  That  these  schools  continue  forty 
days,  three  to  four  hours  each  forenoon,  thus  leaving  ample 
time  for  recreation.  4.  That  competent  teachers,  from  the 
regular  service  as  far  as  possible,  be  secured  to  teach  the  same 
grade  in  the  summer  school  that  they  teach  through  the  year, 
as  they  will  know  the  difficulties  best.  The  certificates  of 
these  teachers  as  to  the  proficiency  of  pupils  should  be  accepted 
in  assigning  pupils  to  their  grades  in  September.  Provision 
should  be  made  for  opening  these  schools  next  summer. 

C.     Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools. 

EVENING    centers. 

In  1911  the  School  Committee  gave  the  Women's  Municipal 
League  of  Boston  the  privilege  of  operating  an  Evening  Center 
in  the  East  Boston  High  School.  The  league  raised  $5,000  for 
the  purpose  of  employing  a  director  and  workers.  Fourteen 
clubs  were  organized,  with  450  working  boys  and  girls.  In 
1912  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  authorizing  the 
School  Committee  to  make  an  appropriation  of  two  cents  upon 
each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  net  valuation  of  the  city  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  the  use  of  the  public  schools. 

The  work  was  assigned  to  the  evening  and  continuation 
school  department,  and  the  director  who  had  been  employed 
by  the  league  the  previous  year  was  made  assistant  director 
of  evening  and  continuation  schools  and  given  charge  of  this 
work.  An  advisory  committee,  consisting  of  members  of  the 
league  and  others  interested  in  the  movement,  was  appointed 
and  gave  great  assistance.  The  league  continued  to  provide, 
at  its  expense,  some  of  the  officers  in  the  centers. 

The  extended  use  of  schools,  as  it  has  been  conducted  the 
past  year  by  the  school  committee,  has  included : 

1.  The  Evening  Centers. 

2.  Lecture  Courses. 
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3.  Neighborhood  use  of  buildings  without  paid  supervision 
by  the  School  Committee. 

The  Evening  Centers. 

These  were  established  in  four  high  school  buildings,  three 
evenings  a  week  for  twenty  weeks.  Each  center  was  supervised 
by  a  manager  whose  work  was  confined  largely  to  the  evenings 
when  the  center  was  in  session.  The  more  important  work  of 
the  center's  community  life  was  performed  by  a  woman  bearing 
the  rank  of  conductor.  Clubs  were  organized,  which  were 
supervised  by  salaried  persons  having  the  rank  of  conductor, 
leader,  or  special  leader,  according  to  the  amount  of  outside 
work  required  and  the  difficulties  of  the  special  work.  The 
internal  organization  of  each  club  consisted  of  a  president, 
vice-president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  sergeant-at-arms,  all 
of  whom  were  club  members  elected  by  the  club.  The  general 
policies  of  each  center  were  decided  by  a  central  committee 
made  up  of  delegates  from  each  club. 

The  women  in  the  vicinity  in  which  each  of  the  centers  was 
located  formed  themselves  into  a  ''Mothers  and  Homemakers 
Club,"  and  met  after  school  one  afternoon  each  week.  The 
program  for  the  meetings  consisted  of  four  parts :  (a)  Business 
meeting;  (6)  lecture  on  some  subject  pertaining  to  the  care  of 
children,  the  home,  or  the  community;  (c)  motion  pictures; 
(d)  social  hour.  Every  one  of  the  four  clubs  formed  was 
signally  successful.  The  average  attendance  for  each  club 
was  as  follows:  South  Boston,  88;  Roxbury,  112;  Charlestown, 
127;  and  East  Boston,  234. 

The  men  in  the  East  Boston  Center  organized  themselves 
into  a  civic  club  which  met  fortnightly.  Lectures  on  civic 
and  economic  subjects  were  heard  and  discussed.  Nine  meet- 
ings were  held  with  an  average  attendance  of  167. 

The  young  men  and  young  women  organized  themselves  for 
the  most  part  into  dramatic,  civic,  musical  and  athletic  clubs. 
Almost  a  hundred  clubs  finished  the  term  successfully.  The 
choice  of  activities  is  shown  by  the  number  of  clubs  formed: 
28  musical  clubs;  14  dramatic  clubs;  12  novelty  crocheting  or 
plain  sewing  clubs;  8  athletic  clubs;  8  folk-dancing  clubs;  4  art 
clubs;  1  millinery  club;  4  junior  city  councils;  4  mothers'  and 
homemakers'  clubs;  1  men's  civic  and  economic  club;  1  printing 
club;  1  library  club  and  1  nature  club.  Each  club  was  opened 
at  7.30  o'clock  and  was  closed  at  9.30  o'clock  p.  m.     The 
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evening's  program  for  each  club  provided  for  a  short  business 
meeting,  after  which  the  members  participated  in  the  respective 
activity  for  which  the  club  was  chiefly  formed.  This  was 
followed  by  a  social  hour,  which  closed  with  songs  or  other 
form  of  cheerful  entertainment.  A  skilled  worker  was  provided 
for  each  club,  who  gave  aid  and  instruction  to  the  club  members 
during  a  certain  period  of  each  evening  and  acted  as  friend  or 
counselor  the  rest  of  the  time. 

Two  classes  of  lectures  were  provided: 

1.  Non-English  lectures  in  the  evening  elementary  schools. 

2.  Illustrated  travel  lectures  in  twelve  centers. 
Non-English  lectures  were  provided  in  cooperation  with  the 

evening  schools  and  the  North  American  Civic  League.  One 
hundred  and  forty  lectures  were  given  in  the  different  evening 
centers,  with  an  average  nightly  attendance  of  298.  These 
lectures  were  usually  given  on  Friday  nights,  the  last  hour  of 
the  school  session,  and  were  highly  satisfactory  from  every 
point  of  view.  Their  purpose  was  mainly  the  Americanization 
of  our  foreign  population  and  dealt  with  American  manners 
and  customs,  history,  civics  and  hygiene. 

The  other  type  of  lectures,  eighty-one  in  number,  was  some- 
what irregularly  attended,  though  the  average  attendance  was 
273,  while  the  average  attendance  for  the  New  York  lectures 
for  the  year  1911-1912  was  176.  It  is  the  intention  to  reduce 
the  number  of  the  latter  kind  of  lectures  this  year. 

Motion  pictures  supplemented  with  music  and  sketches 
furnished  by  the  clubs  were  given  twenty-three  times  on 
Saturday  evenings.  The  average  attendance  for  each  was  332. 
The  educational  value  of  moving  pictures  is  undoubted  and 
their  judicious  use  should  be  continued. 

The  experiment  of  opening  the  gymnasium  of  the  Girls' 
High  School  two  evenings  per  week  was  tried.  A  girls'  folk- 
dancing  club  used  the  gymnasium  one  of  these  evenings  and 
a  boys'  athletic  club  the  other.  These  clubs  were  successful 
so  far  as  numbers  were  concerned,  but  the  neighborhood  failed 
to  give  the  help  promised  when  it  made  a  request  for  the  use 
of  the  building,  and  its  use  for  the  current  season  was  not  recom- 
mended. 

The  use  of  schoolhouses,  including  free  heat,  light,  and  janitor 
service,  was  offered  parents'  associations,  alumni  and  improve- 
ment associations.  These  organizations  held  nearly  200  meet- 
ings during  the  year.    The  expense  incident  to  this  use  of  the 
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schoolhouses  was  paid  in  185  instances  from  the  appropriation 
for  the  Extended  Use  of  the  PubHc  Schools. 

Beginning  in  October  of  this  year  the  work  of  the  evening 
centers  has  been  separated  from  the  department  of  evening 
and  continuation  schools  and  has  been  placed  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Ralph  E.  Hawley  as  acting  director  of  the  extended 
use  of  the  public  schools.  An  associate  director  and  an  assist- 
ant manager  have  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  two  of  the 
centers,  each  giving  his  entire  time  for  the  year  to  the  work. 
They  are  to  conduct  the  evening  centers  in  Roxbury  and  South 
Boston  and  to  cooperate  with  the  citizens  in  those  centers  and 
endeavor  to  instruct  the  public  in  regard  to  the  aims  of  the 
centers  by  personal  work  with  all  forms  of  existing  organiza- 
tions. Mr.  Archibald  T.  Campbell,  who  has  done  similar  work 
elsewhere,  has  been  selected  as  associate  director  and  Mrs.  Mary 
E.  Paddon  as  assistant  manager.  They  are  to  live  in  the 
neighborhood  where  the  centers  are  located  and  are  to  develop 
the  centers  so  that  they  will  fill  the  needs  of  the  community 
and  will  gradually  become  an  integral  part  of  community  hfe. 
Volunteer  work  is  to  be  encouraged  in  the  place  of  paid  workers, 
so  as  to  make  the  expense  gradually  less  and  the  participation 
of  the  community  gradually  closer. 

In  the  East  Boston  Center  the  former  plan  of  having  a 
manager  serve  only  during  the  nights  that  the  centers  are  in 
operation  will  be  continued,  but  he  has  been  given  an  assistant 
manager  on  full  time  throughout  the  year. 

In  the  Charlestown  Center  a  manager  and  conductor  will 
be  continued  as  last  year.  This  should  enable  us,  with  three 
different  plans  in  operation,  to  reach  some  conclusion  as  to  the 
most  effective  method  of  operation. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  in  the  evening  centers  to  provide 
young  people  with  facilities  for  recreation  which  would  offer 
a  counter  attraction  against  places  of  dangerous  amusement. 
At  present,  places  of  amusement  even  when  properly  protected 
afford  opportunity  only  for  passive  hearing  and  seeing.  Fit- 
ting recreation  for  youth  is  that  in  which  they  take  an  active 
part  under  wholesome  conditions.  It  is  not  what  paid  per- 
formers do  but  what  they  themselves  contribute  that  counts. 
There  must  be  larger  opportunity  for  young  people  to  partici- 
pate in  recreative  activities.  For  the  development  and  refresh- 
ment of  mind  and  body  the  w  ay  should  be  open  for  everyone 
to  take  part  in  musical,  dramatic,  athletic,  literary  or  some 
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other  wholesome  form  of  activity.  Young  people  need  some 
form  of  club  life  of  semi-educational  value,  where  they  may 
learn  self-government  and  social  cooperation. 

Another  purpose  has  been  to  provide  opportunity  for  men 
and  women  to  meet  to  discuss  community  interests  and  the 
improvement  of  civic  life.  Much  useful  information  has  been 
disseminated  on  hygiene,  household  economics  and  civics. 
With  this  part  of  the  program  the  mothers  have  participated 
to  a  remarkable  degree.  As  the  work  develops  the  center 
should  enable  the  people  to  come  to  a  clearer  understanding 
of  municipal  and  state  affairs  and  to  unite  for  the  good  of  their 
neighborhood  and  the  city. 

The  movement  in  this  city  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage 
and  is  attended  with  difficulties  that  have  not  yet  been  wholly 
surmounted. 

Such  use  of  school  buildings  will  not  develop  rapidly.  People 
are  not  accustomed  to  look  to  such  places  for  general  recreation. 
It  is  somewhat  contrary  to  their  preconceived  notions  of  the 
purpose  of  schools.  They  are  inclined  to  consider  it  a  kind 
of  patronage  or  charity  instead  of  the  right  of  the  public  to  use 
its  own  property  for  its  own  betterment.  The  public  schools 
themselves  had  to  go  through  the  same  evolution.  They 
were  once  considered  by  many  as  intended  primarily  for  the 
children  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate.  It  must  not  therefore  be 
expected  that  the  people  will  spontaneously  develop  a  full  sense 
of  the  opportunity  to  organize  community  life  around  the  school 
and  use  it  as  a  center  of  the  social  life  of  the  neighborhood. 
Such  development  must  not  only  come  slowly  but  must  be 
guided  wisely  in  order  not  to  disrupt  or  injure  the  home  life 
of  the  neighborhood.  It  must  not  supplant  the  home  but 
supplement  it  by  forming  a  medium  of  cooperation  between 
homes  for  social  and  civic  enrichment. 

Evening  center  work  has  thus  far  been  handicapped  by  the 
inexperience  in  such  work  of  many  of  those  who  are  engaged 
in  it.  The  training  that  develops  a  good  teacher  may  unfit 
for  the  kind  of  leadership  needed  in  a  center.  It  is  hard  to 
find  leaders  who  can  suggest  and  guide  without  violating  the 
sense  of  spontaneity,  freedom  and  initiative  of  club  members. 

As  indicated  in  this  report  we  shall  try  the  plan  of  having 
a  few  trained  leaders  constantly  on  duty  in  a  managerial  way 
to  get  the  various  activities  started  in  the  neighborhoods, 
to  train  the  club  conductors  and  to  develop  a  sense  of  responsi- 
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bility  and  self-direction  in  the  clubs.  The  managers  will 
seek  to  make  the  work  of  these  clubs  permanent  community 
interests  so  that  they  will  run  themselves  and  perpetuate  their 
activity  by  bringing  in  new  members,  and  becoming  in  every 
way  self-supporting.  The  end  in  view  is  for  the  people  of 
their  own  volition,  and  with  the  minimum  of  supervision  and 
paid  leadership,  to  conduct  with  the  aid  of  volunteer  leaders 
the  various  activities  that  are  needed  for  the  social  life  of 
their  community. 

The  results  of  the  movement  in  the  brief  time  it  has  been  in 
operation  are  encouraging.  The  mothers  have  become  actively 
interested  and  the  young  people  at  work  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  twenty  have  manifested  increasing  interest. 
They  are  learning  to  subordinate  themselves  and  to  work 
together  for  a  common  end.  They  are  developing  worthy 
avocations  and  are  becoming  interested  in  recreation  that  is 
educational  and  wholesome. 

IX.     TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS— NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

When  the  function  of  the  school  was  conceived  to  be  to 
supplement  the  training  of  the  home  chiefly  by  imparting  a 
knowledge  of  the  three  R's,  the  preparation  of  the  teacher 
was  a  comparatively  simple  matter  and  a  two-year  normal 
course  seemed  sufficient.  At  present,  the  functions  of  the 
school  are  so  numerous  and  so  complex  that  no  one  teacher 
can  be  equipped  to  perform  all  the  functions  of  the  school 
either  in  the  high  or  elementary  department.  Nor  can  any 
one  training  school  pretend  to  supply  all  the  kinds  of  teachers 
needed  in  a  school  system.  So  much  attention  has  recently 
been  given  to  the  laws  of  mental  and  physical  development 
that  some  of  the  early  practices  taught  in  normal  schools  have 
been  discredited,  and  the  enrichment  of  the  course  of  study 
has  called  for  a  much  richer  content  in  normal  studies  than 
courses  in  methods  formerly  contained. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  city  normal  schools  have  been 
under  criticism  in  most  cities.  In  some  cities  these  schools 
have  been  abandoned  entirely  and  the  work  thrown  upon  local 
colleges,  the  public  schools  providing  the  opportunity  for 
practice  and  observation.  In  other  cities  the  course  has  been 
lengthened  to  three  and  four  years,  not  by  giving  more  time 
to  method  but  by  adding  subject  matter  courses.  In  still 
other  places  the  burden  is  thrown  upon  the  state,  and  instead 
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of  city  normal  schools,  state  normal  schools  are  depended  upon 
to  supply  teachers.  In  this  city  it  is  the  intention  at  present 
to  follow  the  middle  plan. 

The  preparation  of  teachers  in  this  city  is  carried  on  in 
three  somewhat  coordinate  departments  —  the  Normal  School 
proper,  the  Observation  or  Model  School,  and  the  Department 
of  Practice  and  Training. 

The  Normal  School. 
The  Normal  School  has  a  staff  of  fifteen  teachers.  The 
number  of  students  is  about  200,  and  the  course  two  years  in 
length.  It  is  proposed  to  make  the  course  three  years  in  length, 
beginning  with  the  class  which  entered  in  September,  1913.  A 
comparison  of  the  first  year  as  it  has  been  and  is  to  be  will 
show  the  nature  of  the  change. 

The  First  Year  of  the  Former  Course. 
Psychology,  2  periods  a  week  for  a  year. 
Grammar,  4  periods  a  week  for  three  months. 
Oral  reading,  2  periods  a  week  for  three  months. 
Spelling,  1  period  a  week  for  three  months. 
Story-telling,  1  period  a  week  for  three  months. 
Composition,  2  periods  a  week  for  three  months. 
Literature,  3  periods  a  week  for  three  months. 
Arithmetic,  3  periods  a  week  for  a  year. 
Geography,  3  periods  a  week  for  a  year. 
Nature  study,  1  period  a  week  for  a  year. 
School  hygiene,  2  periods  a  week  for  a  year. 
Drawing  and  manual  training,  2  periods  a  week  for  a  year. 
Vocal  music,  2  periods  a  week  for  a  year. 
Penmanship,  1  period  a  week  for  a  year. 
Observation,  2  periods  a  week  for  a  year. 
Gymnastics,  2  periods  a  week  for  a  year. 
Choral  practice,  1  period  a  week  for  a  year. 
Morals  and  manners,  1  period  a  week  for  a  year. 

The  First  Year  of  the  New  Course. 
Psychology,  3.  Observation  and  conference,  2. 

Mathematics  (mensuration),  4.  Gymnasium,  2. 

Enghsh  composition,  4.  Choral  practice,  1. 

Geography  —  Physiography,  6. 
All  courses  continue  throughout  the  year. 

The  new  courses  are  to  be  of  college  grade  in  the  first  four 
subjects.  For  example,  the  course  in  mathematics  in  the  first 
year  is  to  be  a  general  summing  up  and  unifying  of  the  mathe- 
matical work  which  the  pupil  has  had  previous  to  this  time 
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and  an  application  of  it  to  fresh  material  of  a  mensurational 
character  in  solid  geometry  and  trigonometry.  The  aims  of 
the  course  are  as  follows: 

1.  Special. 

a.  The  development  of  accurate  spacial  concepts. 

b.  The  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  precise  thought 

and  of  accurate  expression. 

c.  A  training  to  habits  of  neatness  and  exactitude. 

2.  General. 

a.     Improvement  of  arithmetical  ability  in 

(1.)     Form  and  arrangement  of  numerical  work. 
(2.)     Conception  of  the  degree  of  accuracy  to 
be  expected  with  respect  to  the  data 
given. 
(3.)     The  use  of  abbreviated  forms  of  calcula- 
tion in  numerical  work. 
(4.)     Approximating  numerical  results  from  the 
data  given,  and  the  habit  of  doing  so. 
h.     A  review  of  algebra  and  geometry  as  needed  in  the 
various  lines  of  work. 
The  course  in  mathematics  is  not  to  parallel  the  ordinary 
college  course  but  is  to  be  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of 
teachers  and  to  be  the  equivalent  of  a  college  course.     It  has 
been  constructed  by  the  head  of  the  department  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  Normal  School  and  approved  as  a  satisfactory 
course  for  the  training  of  teachers  by  Professor  Osgood,  of 
Harvard,    Professor   Smith,   of   Columbia   Teachers'    College, 
and  other  members  of  the  National  Committee  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematics. 

In  like  manner  it  is  proposed  to  develop  the  other  courses 
that  are  to  be  of  college  grade  and  to  have  these  inspected  by 
competent  authorities  to  determine  what  credit  can  be  given 
them  for  college  graduation.  The  courses,  however,  are  to  be 
adjusted  primarily  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  to  give  them  a 
larger  knowledge  of  the  meaning  and  content  of  the  studies 
they  are  to  teach.  Some  attention  will  be  given  to  methods 
but  these  will  become  more  and  more  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ments of  training  and  observation. 

The  great  need  of  teachers  is  for  culture  and  knowledge.  With 
the  present  salary  scale  there  is  justification  in  raising  the 
standard  of  requirements.  Enough  candidates  can  be  found 
who  will  meet  the  new  standard  and  the  city  should  have  the 
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benefit  of  the  more  extended  preparation.  There  is  now  a 
long  waiting  list  of  applicants  and  the  opportunity  is  favorable 
for  making  a  beginning. 

The  question  arises,  "What  knowledge  is  of  most  worth  to 
Normal  School  students?"  There  will  be  differences  of  opinion, 
but  all  will  agree  that  a  deepening  and  broadening  in  those 
subjects  which  they  are  to  teach  will  afford  them  higher  culture 
and  a  better  insight  into  their  future  vocation.  If,  for  example, 
they  have  an  extended  course  in  the  subject  matter  of  geography 
or  history,  of  such  a  character  as  to  give  them  a  lifelong  interest 
in  the  subject  and  a  grasp  of  the  method  of  treatment  that  is 
in  accord  with  the  best  practice  at  present,  they  will  become 
teachers  who  will  improve  continuously,  always  finding  new 
and  interesting  matter  for  their  classes  and  themselves.  This 
freshness  of  interest  is  the  mark  of  the  progressive  teacher  and 
is  worth  much  more  than  routine  teaching  which  emanates 
from  mere  acquaintance  with  the  course  of  study. 

If  the  Normal  School  is  to  continue  a  city  institution,  the 
second  and  third  year  of  the  course  should  likewise  be  enriched 
with  cultural  studies  treated  from  a  pedagogical  point  of  view 
in  the  place  of  many  of  the  scrappy  courses  that  simply  acquaint 
students  with  the  course  of  study.  If  properly  taught,  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  expect  such  courses  to  be  recognized  as  the  full 
equivalent  of  two  college  years,  without  in  any  way  detract- 
ing from  the  best  interests  of  the  students.  It  is  possible 
that  some  of  these  courses  might  be  given  in  conjunction  with 
departments  of  some  of  the  colleges  and  universities  in  this 
vicinity.  Thus  expert  instruction  might  be  secured  without 
unnecessary  duplication  or  expense.  In  this  way,  some  elec- 
tion of  studies  might  be  permitted  in  the  higher  years  of  the 
course.  If,  for  example,  the  teaching  of  a  foreign  language 
in  the  higher  elementary  grades  proves  desirable,  an  alter- 
native of  such  a  language  could  be  allowed  in  the  second 
and  third  years  without  much  cost.  If  gardening  should 
become  an  important  substitute  for  nature  study,  a  course  in 
horticulture  could  be  added,  and  likewise  with  other  subjects. 

An  earnest  desire  is  manifest  on  the  part  of  the  staff  of 
teachers  to  work  out  a  course  that  shall  be  recognized  as  meet- 
ing the  need  of  the  times.  They  have  advised  freely  with 
college  authorities  in  their  special  subjects  and  have  invited 
criticism  of  the  new  courses  that  are  organized.  They  have 
reconciled  the  students  to  the  new  and  extended  course  of 
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study,  and  have  been  cooperative  with  one  another  in  develop- 
ing a  united  school  spirit.  The  transition  stage  is  one  of  strain 
to  them  and  they  should  have  constructive  help  and 
encouragement. 

Observation  of  Teaching. 
The  Model  School  is  a  coordinate  department  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers.  The  master  of  the  Normal  School  who  directs 
the  observation  has  just  been  made  the  principal  of  the  Model 
School.  The  teachers  of  this  school  are  to  be  trained  and 
developed  with  his  help  so  that  their  work  shall  typify  the 
character  of  teaching  of  all  subjects,  grades  and  classes  of 
children  that  is  considered  most  desirable.  It  is  to  be  a  school 
of  methods  where  different  plans  of  work  are  followed  and 
observed.  It  should  be  a  center  to  which  visiting  teachers 
may  come  from  all  the  schools  for  ideas  of  the  way  to  do  things. 
Such  a  school  should  set  the  pace  for  the  system  and  be  an 
inspiration  to  all.  As  the  principal  of  the  school  selects  the 
teachers  and  trains  them,  he  naturally  becomes  the  director  of 
the  observation  of  students  from  the  Normal  School.  The 
following  extracts  from  his  report  show  the  importance  of  the 
department : 

The  Model  School  is  used  chiefly  as  a  school  of  observation  for  first, 
year  students  in  the  Normal  School.  The  purpose  of  this  observation  is 
to  make  the  students  familiar  with  a  great  variety  of  activities  which 
constitute  the  work  of  an  elementary  school  teacher,  to  arouse  professional 
interest  and  establish  professional  ideals,  to  develop  the  power  of  analyzing 
and  organizing  educational  principles  along  broad  lines,  and  to  give  some 
facility  in  the  teaching  art. 

A  brief  statement  of  its  principal  features  may  be  indicated  under  five 
heads. 

1.  Observation  Proper.  (One  Period  a  Week  for  Thirty-six  Weeks.) 
This  consists  of  watching  the  work  of  the  teachers,  and  is  supplemented 
by  short  conferences  with  them  and  by  conferences  with  the  director. 
The  steps  of  instruction,  the  uses  of  material  and  the  reasons  for  certain 
methods  and  their  relation  to  underlying  principles  of  education  are 
discussed  in  as  simple  a  way  as  possible. 

2.     Combined  Practice  and  Observation.     (One  Period  a  Week  for 

Twenty-four  Weeks.) 

Students  are  here  given  a  chance  to  practice  the  teaching  of  simple 

exercises  in  a  natural  way  with  no  attempt  to  master  the  final  details  of 

method.     The  teacher  also  conducts  recitations  in  this  period,  generally 

with  reference  to  specific  points  that  students  seem  to  need. 
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3.     "Before  School"  Work. 

For  a  few  minutes  before  each  regular  period  students  are  expected  to 

aid  in  school  management,  and  to  confer  with  and  assist  individual  children 

in  any  way  that  seems  helpful.     This  exercise  brings  the  students  near 

to  the  children  and  enlightens  them  as  to  individual  differences  in  mental 

aptitude. 

4.     Group  Work  With  Children. 

This  phase  of  work  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  connection  with  nature  study 
and  geography.  A  walk  is  taken  in  the  spring  and  one  in  the  fall.  Bulbs 
are  potted,  and  seeds  planted;  land  and  water  forms  are  studied.  By 
means  of  these  activities  the  students  learn  a  great  deal  about  how  to 
come  in  contact  with  children  in  a  natural  way,  unfettered  by  school- 
room conventionalities,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  get  a  fresh  and  vital 
point  of  view  as  to  realistic  education. 

5.  Conferences.  (One  Period  a  Week  for  Thirty-six  Weeks.) 
Besides  serving  to  analyze  and  interpret  the  actual  teaching  observed 
in  the  school,  the  conferences  with  the  director  aim  to  develop  points 
of  view  and  fundamental  ideas  concerning  principles  of  education  that 
will  be  of  service  in  the  later  study  of  the  theory  of  education  and  in  the 
regular  practice  and  training. 

In  addition  to  the  work  described,  the  school  affords  oppor- 
tunity for  all  teachers  in  the  Normal  School  to  conduct  teaching 
lessons  with  second-year  students  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
points  in  methods. 

Practice  and  Training. 
The  third  coordinate  department  in  the  training  of  teachers 
in  this  city  is  that  of  practice  and  training.  This  department 
is  of  vital  importance  to  the  system,  not  only  giving  young 
teachers  their  training  but  preserving  inviolate  the  merit  sys- 
tem of  appointment.  It  was  established  in  September,  1912, 
under  the  directorship  of  Miss  Mary  C.  Mellyn,  who  had  been 
in  charge  of  the  department  of  substitutes.  She  and  four  able 
assistants  take  charge  of  the  substitute  service  and  also  the 
training  of  Normal  students  and  the  supervision  of  their 
practice  prior  to  regular  appointment  to  the  service.  The  work 
is  carried  on  under  four  different  heads  as  outlined  in  the 
following  report  from  the  director. 

1.  Observation  of  the  practice  work  of  the  Normal  School  students 
and  instruction  in  educational  theory  underlying  this  work. 

2.  Assignment  of  all  substitutes,  temporary  teachers  and  special 
assistants  in  the  school  service. 

3.  Supervision  and  rating  of  all  work  assigned  prior  to  regular  appoint- 
ment —  namely,  that  of  substitutes,  special  assistants  and  temporary 
teachers. 
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4.  Instruction  in  methods  and  principles  of  teaching  given  by  means  of 
conferences  to  all  unappointed  teachers  whose  work  is  visited  and  estimated. 

"  The  practice  work  this  year  has  given  the  Normal  School  seniors  an 
opportunitj'  to  work,  first,  in  the  primary  school;  secondly,  in  the  lower 
grammar  grades,  and,  finally,  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  grammar  schools. 
For  four  days  each  week  the  students  are  in  the  classes  of  the  training 
teachers,  and  they  return  on  Fridays  to  the  Normal  School  for  instruction 
in  the  educational  theory  which  underlies  their  work.  Demonstration 
lessons  given  by  selected  teachers  to  small  groups  of  children  on  these  days 
help  to  give  the  Normal  School  students  standards  of  accomplishment,  and 
practical  talks  on  class  management  give  the  young  teachers  a  view  of  the 
problems  of  the  future.  Personal  growth  is  looked  for  during  the  three 
months'  practice  work,  and  by  wise  counsel  and  helpful  constructive 
criticism  the  Normal  School  senior  is  taught  how  to  teach. 

"  The  second  type  of  work  is  purely  administrative,  namely,  the  assign- 
ment of  all  substitutes,  temporary  teachers  and  special  assistants  in  the 
school  service.  This  consists  not  only  in  fitting  to  the  opportunity  the 
young  man  or  woman  who  can  measure  up  to  it,  but  also  necessitates  a 
fair  division  of  the  work  so  that  all  who  can  teach  may  have  a  chance  to 
prove  themselves.  Upon  the  careful  administration  of  this  phase  of  the 
work  depends  the  right  aspiration  and  conservation  of  the  merit  list.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  office  has  made  2,689  assignments  of  substitutes, 
special  assistants  and  temporary  teachers. 

'  The  Normal  School  graduates  assigned  as  substitutes,  special  assistants 
and  temporary  teachers  are  supervised  by  the  Department  of  Practice  and 
Training.  This  supervision  takes  the  form  of  frequent  visits  to  the  class 
rooms,  followed  by  conferences  with  the  supervisors.  The  work  of  the 
young  teacher  is  estimated  during  these  visits,  and  this  estimate  forms  one 
element  in  the  make-up  of  the  merit  list.  She  is  helped  to  better  work 
through  the  conferences,  for  the  supervisor  tries  to  direct  her  attention 
to  three  essentials: 

"  L     The  formation  of  good  habits  in  her  pupils. 

"  2.  The  accomplishment  of  the  year's  work  through  careful  systematic 
preparation. 

"  3.  The  creation  of  the  desire  to  build  the  class-room  work  on  sound 
teaching  principles. 

"  Constructive  criticism  is  the  rule  of  the  department  and  our  young 
teachers  are  helped  to  grow  in  the  right  direction  in  an  atmosphere  which 
aims  to  encourage,  uplift  and  inspire." 

Union  of  the  Three  Departments. 
It  is  of  prime  importance  that  the  Normal  School,  the 
department  of  observation  and  the  department  of  practice 
and  training  be  in  accord  in  the  essential  matters  that  pertain 
to  the  training  of  teachers.  If  they  remain  aloof  from  one 
another  they  are  likely  to  work  at  cross  purposes.  If  there 
is  intimate  acquaintance  with  one  another's  point  of  view,  a 
mutual  good  understanding  will  follow,  and  with  frequent 
friendly  discussion,   an   all-around  harmonious  policy  will  be 
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developed  which  will  gather  momentum  as  the  aims  and  ideals 
of  all  three  departments  fit  together.  To  bring  this  about,  con- 
ferences are  necessary  not  only  of  the  heads  of  departments, 
but  of  the  entire  staffs  affected.  These  are  to  be  held  as 
frequently  as  circumstances  will  permit.  Two  have  already 
been  held  in  the  past  month.  From  these  conferences  it  is 
believed  a  progressive  policy  will  emanate,  not  only  applying 
to  the  training  of  young  teachers  but  providing  means  of 
improvement  for  the  older  ones.  The  influence  of  these 
departments  should  be  strongly  felt  throughout  the  system. 

The  changes  made  during  the  year  in  the  training  of  teachers 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Department  of  Practice  and  Training  established. 

2.  The  Model  School  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
director  of  observation. 

3.  The  Normal  School  course  extended  and  the  first  year 
made  largely  a  "content"  instead  of  a  "method"  course. 
As  new  head  of  the  department  of  mathematics,  a  man  has 
been  appointed  who  is  recognized  as  a  leader  in  this  subject. 

4.  Conferences  have  been  arranged  to  develop  a  united 
policy  among  the  departments. 

5.  The  testing  of  the  efficiency  of  the  arithmetic  teaching  in 
the  schools  conducted  by  the  Normal  students  under  the 
direction  of  Normal  teachers.  One  of  the  teachers  assigned 
to  develop  the  work  the  coming  year  with  the  assistance  of 
Normal  students. 

The  next  step  will  naturally  be  the  development  of  the  work 
of  each  department. 

The  Practice  Department  will  need  to  develop  a  course  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  elementary  education  with  a  practice 
plan  that  will  be  as  helpful  to  our  schools  as  possible.  The 
old  method  of  sending  students  out  to  practice  while  the 
regular  teacher  stood  aside  was  too  artificial.  It  developed 
self-consciousness  at  the  expense  of  real  motive.  The  students 
were  thinking  of  themselves  rather  than  of  the  children.  They 
were  not  getting  practice  in  real  situations.  Their  practice 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  contribute  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  schools. 

The  Model  School  will  need  to  exhibit  good  teaching  in  as 
diversified  forms  as  possible  in  order  that  the  Normal  students 
may  not  be  indoctrinated  with  the  one-method  idea.  It  will 
also  need  to  offer  students  an  opportunity  for  the  observation 
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of  individual  children  as  well  as  of  class  instruction,  in  order 
that  they  may  recognize  their  twofold  duty  to  become  expert 
class  teachers  and  skillful  diagnosticians  of  the  needs  of 
individual  children. 

The  Normal  School  will  need  to  develop  its  subject-matter 
studies  in  such  a  manner  as  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  students 
who  are  to  teach  and  at  the  same  time  to  receive  the  recognition 
of  higher  institutions.  It  will  be  necessary  to  develop  two 
more  or  less  distinct  courses,  one  for  those  who  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year  choose  to  go  toward  kindergarten  and  lower 
grade  teaching,  and  the  other  for  upper  grade  teachers.  If 
it  can  be  done  the  kindergarten  and  lower  grade  teachers 
should  have  much  the  same  training  course. 

Lastly,  there  are  great  possibilities  in  using  the  Normal 
students  to  assist  in  investigations  in  the  schools  looking 
toward  increased  efficiency  in  the  teaching  processes  and  in 
using  the  whole  department  of  training  to  stimulate  the  pro- 
fessional growth  of  teachers  already  in  the  service. 

X.  DEPARTMENT  OF  SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 
One  of  the  distinctive  and  remarkably  well-developed  depart- 
ments of  the  Boston  public  schools  is  that  of  school  hygiene, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Harrington.  The  work 
of  this  department  has  won  the  confidence  and  the  active 
cooperation  of  all  the  principals  and  teachers.  It  has  succeeded 
in  giving  to  school  life  an  added  value  by  emphasizing  the 
great  asset  that  good  health  is  to-day  in  guaranteeing  the 
highest  development  of  the  mind  and  in  securing  the  greatest 
degree  of  efficiency. 

Relation   of    the    Health    Department    with    the 
Schools. 

Medical  inspection  of  schools  in  this  country  was  started 
in  Boston  in  1894  under  the  direction  of  the  Boston  Board  of 
Health,  with  the  purpose  of  controlling  in  the  public  schools 
the  spread  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases.  As  the  causes 
of  ill  health  among  school  children  have  become  better  understood 
the  conviction  has  grown  that  these  matters  are  of  greater 
scope  and  complexity  than  those  associated  with  epidemic 
diseases,  hence  the  developm^ent  of  the  department  of  hygiene 
as  a  part  of  the  school  system. 

In  this  city  we  have  the  apparently  anomalous  situation  of 
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medical  inspectors  under  the  control  of  the  city  board  of 
health  and  nurses  under  the  control  of  the  school  administra- 
tion. It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  such  divided 
authority  would  be  inharmonious  and  inefficient.  This  is  one 
of  the  numerous  cases  in  which  practice  does  not  bear  out 
theory.  It  is  doubtful  whether  anywhere  in  the  country  there 
is  more  efficient  inspection  on  the  part  of  physicians  or  follow- 
up  work  on  the  part  of  nurses  than  in  this  city.  Each  depart- 
ment seems  to  challenge  the  other  to  greater  care  and  efficiency 
and  each  seems  ready  to  do  more  than  its  full  share  of  the  work 
in  order  to  avoid  criticisms.  Frequent  conference  and  friendly 
agreement  have  eliminated  duplication  of  effort.  Each  brings  a 
distinct  and  independent  point  of  view  which  the  other  must 
understand. 

The  diseases  which  tend  in  any  way  to  jeopardize  the  health 
of  the  community  and  the  health  of  other  individuals  are 
essentially  the  task  of  the  board  of  health.  The  physical 
defects  met  among  school  children,  such  as  defective  vision, 
defective  hearing,  defective  teeth,  impediment  to  proper 
breathing,  mental  deficiencies,  cardiac  affections,  nervous 
affections,  skin  affections,  and  physical  conditions  resulting 
from  malnutrition,  are  primarily  the  problem  of  the  school 
authorities.  But  for  each  department  to  do  its  distinctive 
work  successfully  the  assistance  of  the  other  is  necessary. 

A  distinction  should  be  made  between  medical  inspection  of 
schools  and  the  physical  examination  of  pupils.  Medical 
inspection  is  primarily  an  inspection  by  the  school  teacher  who 
refers  the  supposedly  ill  child  to  the  school  inspector  or  to  the 
school  nurse.  School  physicians  who  examine  each  child  at 
least  once  in  each  school  year  perform  an  invaluable  service, 
especially  when  the  home  is  notified  of  conditions  and  the 
nurses  follow  up  the  cases  carefully. 

Under  the  efficient  direction  of  Dr.  William  J.  Gallivan,  chief 
of  the  child  hygiene  division  of  the  board  of  health,  in  the 
past  two  years  a  physical  examination  of  each  child  has  been 
made  each  year  and  the  record  preserved.  In  June,  1912,  the 
records  showed  that  118,781  children  had  been  examined,  of 
whom  40,850  were  without  defects.  In  June,  1913,  the  exami- 
nations showed  45,729  without  defects. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  next  annual  examination  may  be 
concentrated  into  the  early  months  of  the  school  year  rather 
than  carried  on  throughout  the  whole  term.    This  will  lessen 
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greatly  the  annoyance  to  the  teachers  and  principals  in  their 
administration  of  the  academic  work.  It  will  also  give  to  the 
school  nurses  early  in  the  school  year  the  result  of  the  examina- 
tion and  thus  start  at  the  earliest  possible  time  proper  remedial 
measures  for  the  defects  found. 

School  administration  comes  closely  in  touch  with  the  health 
department  in  the  exclusion  and  in  the  readmission  of  pupils 
affected  with  communicable  diseases.  The  board  of  health 
owes  it  to  the  community  to  rigidly  enforce  its  laws  so  that 
children  affected  with  communicable  diseases  may  not  be  a 
source  of  danger  to  the  community,  whether  in  the  class  room 
or  in  public.  The  school  authorities  on  the  other  hand  owe  it 
to  the  children  and  to  the  state  that  each  child  shall  receive 
the  maximum  number  of  days  of  instruction  each  year  com- 
patible with  the  physical  condition  of  the  child.  This  apparent 
conflict  of  purposes  has  been  solved  by  the  school  committee 
adopting  regulations  relative  to  the  exclusion  and  to  the  read- 
mission  of  children  excluded  on  account  of  communicable 
diseases,  which  regulations  place  upon  the  health  department 
the  full  responsibility  as  to  the  possible  danger  from  the  infected 
persons.    These  regulations  are  briefly  as  follows: 

All  readmission  to  school  of  teachers  and  pupils  excluded  on  account  of 
communicable  diseases  can  take  place  only  upon  the  presentation  of  a 
certificate  from  the  Board  of  Health,  its  authorized  agent  or  of  the  attending 
physician. 

The  period  of  exclusion  for  all  communicable  diseases  not  definitely 
specified  shall  be  such  as  the  school  physician  may  decide  in  each  case, 
after  consultation  with  the  principal  of  the  school. 

All  regulations  concerning  exclusion  from  school  on  account  of  com- 
municable diseases  apply  to  attendance  at  evening  schools  or  in 
playgrounds. 

School  Nursing  Division. 

It  is  not  possible  for  anj^one  not  closely  in  touch  with  the 
work  being  done  by  the  school  nurses  in  Boston  to  form  any 
just  estimate  of  the  value  of  this  part  of  the  public  school 
organization.  The  school  nurse  touches  not  only  the  home 
but  the  public  and  private  charitable  and  philanthropic  organi- 
zations at  so  many  angles  that  her  opportunities  for  aiding  the 
school  child  morally  as  well  as  physically  is  not  excelled  by  any 
other  individual. 

Owing  to  the  resignation  of  the  former  supervising  nurse, 
Miss  Helen  F.  McCaffrey,  an  assistant  nurse  who  had  been  in 
the  school  service  since  the  introduction  of  the  school  nurses 
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in  1907,  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  supervising  nurse 
after  a  competitive  examination.  She  has  been  able  to  develop 
a  spirit  of  "team  work"  which  has  won  the  confidence  of 
teachers,  principals  and  parents,  as  well  as  all  of  her  superior 
officers.  The  following  summary  of  investigations,  taken  from 
her  report  to  the  director  of  school  hygiene,  indicates  the 
variety  and  the  value  of  the  work  of  the  school  nurses : 


Summary  of  School  Nurses'  Reports. 
For  the  year  September,  1912,  to  June  31,  1913. 
Number  of  new  pupils  under  care  of  school  nurses 
Number  of  old  pupils  under  care  of  school  nurses   . 

Total  number  of  pupils  under  care  of  school  nurses 

Number  of  new  homes  visited  by  school  nurses 
Number  of  old  homes  visited  by  school  nurses 

Total  number  of  homes  visited  by  school  nurses 
Hygiene  talks  and  demonstrations  given  by  nurses: 

In  class  rooms 

In  homes 


Total 


Vision  corrected  through  school  nurses 
Hearing  corrected  through  school  nurses  . 

Teeth  corrected  through  school  nurses 
Teeth  corrected  by  family  through  instruction  by  school 
nurses 


Total  number  having  dental  defects  remedied 

Removal  of  adenoids  secured  by  school  nurses: 

At  hospital 

By  family  physician 


16,986 
10,393 

27,379 

14,409 
12,696 
27,105 

14,869 
10,106 

24,975 


2,160  children 
335  children 

9,938  children 
16,501  children 


26,439  children 


449 
30 


Total  adenoid  operations 


479 


Examination  of  alleged  defective  vision  secured  by  nurses: 


At  hospital 

By  family  physician 


2,320  children 
246  children 


Total   number   having   vision   tested  by    medical 

experts 2,566  children 

Examination  of  alleged  defective  hearing  seciu:ed  by  nurses : 


At  hospital 

By  family  physician 


Total  number  of  defective  hearing  examined   by 
specialists 

Medical  treatment  at  hospitals  secured  for 

Medical  treatment  secured  from  family  physicians  for  . 


666  children 
19  children 

685  children 

547  children 
189  children 
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Surgical  treatment  secured  at  hospitals  for       .        .        .  415  children 
Surgical  treatment  secured  from  family  physicians  for  .  129  children 
Treatment  for  skin  affections  secured  at  hospitals  for    .  298  children 
Treatment  for  skin  affections  secured  from  family  physi- 
cians for 154  children 

At  the  schools  the  nurses  apply  temporary  treatment  as 
directed  by  the  school  physician.  These  treatments  are 
usually  emergencies  or  simple  treatments,  such  as  protection 
of  a  skin  affection  in  order  that  the  child  may  remain  in  school 
without  danger  of  infection  to  other  children.  During  the  year 
the  nurses  were  called  upon  to  give  medical  treatment  to  G19 
children  and  to  carry  out  surgical  treatment  for  8,779  children. 
In  addition  to  this  they  were  instructed  to  apply  proper 
treatment  to  2,914  children  with  skin  affections.  They 
demonstrated  to  parents  in  the  homes  proper  treatment  for 
scabies  (itch)  for  107  different  children,  and  for  pediculosis 
(lice)  for  757  different  children. 

The  value  of  this  line  of  nurses'  work  was  demonstrated  in 
one  school  district  where  forty-two  children  became  affected 
with  tinea  (ringworm)  during  the  examination  period  in  June. 
The  school  nurse  was  able  to  keep  all  these  children  in  school 
at  this  critical  time  of  the  school  year,  thus  securing  for  them  a 
cure  and  an  academic  promotion, —  a  result  that  would  not  have 
been  possible  had  the  children  been  excluded  on  account  of 
the  skin  affection.  Few,  if  any,  of  these  children  would  have 
secured  treatment,  as  few  parents  believe  that  ringworm  is  an 
affection  calling  for  the  expenditure  of  money  for  treatment. 

The  nurses  have  been  most  valuable  in  aiding  teachers  and 
medical  inspectors  in  detecting  contagion  or  infection  both  in 
the  school  rooms  and  in  th€  homes.  During  the  year  they 
discovered  in  the  class  rooms  25  cases  of  measles,  85  cases  of 
mumps,  5  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  40  cases  of  chicken  pox,  15 
cases  of  diphtheria,  and  25  cases  of  whooping  cough, —  a  total 
of  195  cases  among  over  90,000  elementary  school  children. 
In  their  visits  to  the  homes  the  nurses  discovered  31  cases  of 
measles,  6  cases  of  mumps,  10  cases  of  whooping  cough,  3  cases 
of  scarlet  fever,  5  cases  of  chicken  pox  and  1  case  of  diphtheria, — 
a  total  of  56  cases. 

The  school  nurses  are  in  a  position  to  aid  needy  families 
in  procuring  aid  and  assistance  from  the  various  charitable  and 
philanthropic  organizations.  That  they  carry  their  social  work 
to  a  practical  application  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  sup- 
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plied  Christmas  dinners  for  983  families,  furnished  shoes  for 
74  children,  furnished  eyeglasses  free  for  85  children  and 
artificial  eyes  for  5  unfortunate  children.  They  distributed 
tooth  brushes  to  7,740  children. 

During  the  year  the  nurses  have  carried  out  several  very 
important  investigations.  They  have  investigated  the  home 
conditions  of  each  pupil  selected  for  the  open-air  classes  and 
have  given  instructions  to  parents  relative  to  the  proper 
luncheons  for  the  children  of  these  classes;  they  have  had  each 
child  examined  at  Burroughs  place  when  the  medical  inspector 
judged  the  child  to  be  a  suspicious  case  of  tuberculosis;  they 
have  notified  the  parent  and  teacher  of  each  child  reported 
as  suffering  from  cardiac  affections,  in  order  that  the  child's 
physical  condition  might  be  properly  appreciated  and  its 
heart  affection  might  not  be  aggravated  by  either  school  work 
or  by  home  conditions;  they  have  taken  personal  charge  of 
each  child  alleged  to  be  mentally  deficient  in  order  that  the 
child  might  have  the  advantage  of  an  expert  medical  examina- 
tion before  assignment  to  a  special  class  or  to  an  institution. 
For  the  child  judged  by  medical  inspectors  or  grade  teachers 
to  be  too  weak  physically  to  attend  even  open-air  classes  the 
school  nurses  have  secured  a  stay  in  the  country  or  at  a  con- 
valescent home,  and  for  the  tuberculous  child  a  place  in 
a  suitable  hospital  has  been  provided.  In  securing  remedies 
for  defects  of  sight  or  hearing  or  of  teeth  the  nurse  has 
secured  the  cooperation  of  the  parent  and  the  consent  of  the 
parent  or  guardian  that  treatment  should  be  undertaken. 
The  cure  effected  for  these  affections  necessitated  often  four 
or  five  more  visits  to  the  physician  or  oculist  or  the  dental 
infirmary  before  a  cure  was  effected. 

The  nurses  have  been  active  agents  in  the  dissemination  in 
class  rooms  and  in  homes  of  correct  ideas  of  hygiene  and  sanita- 
tion relating  to  personal  cleanliness,  benefits  of  fresh  air, 
proper  food  and  rest.  In  their  quiet,  personal,  confidential 
talks  with  the  children,  often  while  applying  a  bandage  or 
cleaning  an  infected  wound,  they  have  been  able  to  instill 
into  their  minds  lessons  on  morals,  good  living,  suitable  com- 
panionships, literature  and  amusements  more  effectively  than 
would  have  been  possible  by  any  method  of  instruction  on 
these  lines  more  public  or  ostentatious.  Each  nurse  has 
made  herself  the  confidante  of  pupil,  teacher  and  parent. 
She  is  welcomed  into  the  homes  as  a  social  worker  who  has 
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been  trained  in  the  field  of  human  suffering  and  physical 
weaknesses  and  as  a  nurse  who  does  not  discount  human 
nature  in  the  solving  of  social  and  economical  problems. 

Oral  Hygiene  —  Care  of  the  Teeth. 

The  importance  of  defective  teeth  as  a  factor  in  the  ill  health 
of  children  is  so  evident  that  the  surprise  is  that  its  recognition 
has  been  so  long  delayed.  During  the  past  year  a  concen- 
trated effort  was  made  by  the  department  of  school  hygiene 
to  meet  this  problem.  The  school  committee  prepared  a 
circular  on  the  care  of  the  teeth  of  school  children  for  distribu- 
tion among  school  teachers  and  parents.  The  150  dental 
chairs  available  at  the  various  dental  clinics  were  so  appor- 
tioned among  the  children  of  the  various  school  districts  that 
each  nurse  accompanied  a  specified  number  of  children  daily 
to  each  clinic.  A  circular  letter  was  prepared  and  sent  to  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  each  child  requesting  that  the  child 
be  given  the  benefit  of  an  examination  by  the  family  dentist 
or  permission  be  granted  to  the  school  nurse  to  take  the  child 
to  one  of  the  public  dental  infirmaries.  The  result  of  this  work 
was  most  gratifying.  More  than  16,500  parents  or  guardians 
comphed  with  the  request  and  had  their  children's  mouths  put 
in  a  healthy  condition.  The  nurses  secured  dental  treatment 
for  more  than  9,900  children  whose  parents  could  not  afford 
to  pay  family  dentists, —  a  total  of  over  26,400  children  who 
have  had  all  dental  defects  corrected.  A  series  of  talks  on  the 
care  of  the  teeth  was  carried  out  systematically  by  dentists 
and  by  nurses  both  in  the  class  room  and  before  organizations 
of  parents. 

This  work  in  dental  hygiene  has  been  further  intensified 
at  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  September.  Every  effort  is 
to  be  made  to  secure  the  correction  of  dental  defects  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  in  the  child's  life. 

In  this  great  task  Boston  is  now  to  take  the  lead  through  the 
munificent  memorial  to  the  Forsyth  brothers  to  be  known  as 
the  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary.  The  building  on  the  Fenway 
which  will  house  the  memorial  is  nearing  completion  and  the 
trustees  have  spent  two  and  a  half  years  in  completing  an 
equipment  that  will  be  adequate  for  the  great  task.  It  will 
start  with  64  chairs  and  will  provide  for  more  than  200,000 
operations  a  year,  with  room  for  expansion  to  nearly  twice 
that  number.     When  established    defects    are  under  control 
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it  is  intended  to  extend  the  work  to  the  prevention  of  defects. 
Its  functions  will  include  not  only  the  care  of  the  teeth  but 
also  related  oral  diseases,  such  as  adenoids  and  defective 
palates.  All  necessary  work  will  be  done  for  each  patient, 
following  up  the  child  through  the  school  nurse  or  otherwise, 
until  the  entire  mouth  is  clean  and  healthy.  The  work  will 
be  so  controlled  that  those  who  are  able  to  pay  for  services 
may  be  referred  to  their  family  dentists.  Thus  it  will  be  pos- 
sible with  the  aid  of  the  clinics  already  established  and  the 
dental  society  of  the  city  to  meet  the  needs  of  every  child. 
The  working  out  of  the  details  is  one  of  the  great  undertakings 
of  the  coming  year.  It  involves  the  cooperation  of  many 
agencies,  such  as  the  school  committee,  the  dental  society,  the 
Forsyth  Infirmary  and  various  clinics. 

To  prepare  the  school  nurses  to  act  as  dental  nurses  a  course 
of  instruction  in  the  examination  of  the  teeth  of  school  children 
has  been  arranged  for  them  at  the  Harvard  Dental  School 
by  the  Dental  Hygiene  Council  of  Massachusetts  in  conjunc- 
tion with  our  department  of  school  hygiene.  Our  nurses 
therefore  will  be  prepared  to  carry  out  the  important  work  of 
the  year  with  the  same  efl&ciency  that  they  perform  their  other 
duties. 

Testing  of  Hearing  and  Vision. 

The  laws  of  Massachusetts  require  the  annual  testing  of 
hearing  and  vision  of  all  pupils  in  the  public  schools.  One 
teacher  in  each  school,  and  pupil-teachers  in  the  Normal 
School,  are  instructed  by  the  director  of  school  hygiene  on 
methods  of  carrying  out  this  testing  each  year.  The  nurses 
follow  up  the  cases  securing  the  cooperation  of  homes  and 
clinics.  The  percentage  of  defective  vision  has  been  reduced 
from  31.50  in  1907  to  14.39  in  1913.  The  percentage  of  defec- 
tive hearing  has  been  reduced  from  8.13  in  1907  to  3.63 
in  1913.  The  number  of  children  wearing  glasses  has  been 
reduced  from  8,535  in  1907  to  5,950  in  1913,  and  of  this  latter 
number  3,360  children  have  been  brought  within  normal  vision. 

Medical  Investigations. 

Several  medical  investigations  have  been  carried  out  during 
the  year.  The  most  notable  of  these  was  the  investigation 
relative  to  the  number  of  tubercular  children  among  the 
school  population,  and  another  was  a  study  of  the  number  and 
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seriousness  of  cardiac  affections  prevailing  among  school 
children.  In  the  former,  it  was  very  definitely  proven  that  the 
number  of  children  suffering  from  tuberculosis  in  a  demon- 
strable form  is  comparatively  very  small,  there  being  less  than 
150  tuberculous  children  found  among  110,000  pupils  in  our 
pubUc  schools.  In  the  March  examination  only  thirty-seven 
cases  were  found  of  the  type  that  should  be  excluded  from 
school.  In  all  these  cases  the  exclusion  was  followed  up  to 
see  that  treatment  was  provided.  This  is  far  different  from 
the  5  per  cent  usually  quoted  as  the  number  of  children  suffer- 
ing from  tuberculosis. 


NURSES'   FOLLOW-UP   REPORT   ON   CARDIAC   CASES,  APRIL   1.  1913. 
(Based  upon  Medical  Inspectors'  Reports  up  to  March  1,  1913.) 
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Health  of  Teachers. 
This  year  all  candidates  for  admission  into  the  Normal 
School  have  been  personally  examined  by  the  director  of 
school  hygiene.  At  this  examination  the  parents  of  the 
pupils  were  invited  to  be  present.  This  examination  is  to  be 
continued  annually  beginning  with  the  second  year  in  high 
school.  It  will  likewise  be  continued  during  the  Normal 
School  course.  From  this  it  is  hoped  that  fewer  candidates 
impaired  by  physical  conditions  or  suffering  from  physical 
impediments  of  speech,  hearing  or  sight,  tending  to  unfit 
them  for  teaching,  will  gain  access  to  the  Normal  School. 


Other  Health  Provisions. 

The   beneficial  results   accruing  to  the  limited  number  of 

children  assigned  to  open-air  classes  have  led  to  the  enactment 

of  regulations  looking  to  a  room  temperature  of  not  more  than 

67  degrees  Fahrenheit,  the  freest  possible  use  of  open  windows 
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and  the  flushing  of  school  rooms  with  fresh  air.  The  results 
of  this  educational  campaign  have  not  been  limited  to  the 
schools.  It  is  evident  in  many  homes. .  Teachers  and  parents 
have  come  to  recognize  the  truth  that  much  of  the  health 
impairment  of  nose,  throat  and  lungs,  as  well  as  of  the  nervous 
system,  is  due  to  living  in  vitiated,  over-heated,  dry  atmos- 
pheres. They  have  learned  to  appreciate  also  that  "colds" 
are  not  wholly  due  to  draughts,  but  rather  more  often  to  the 
passing  from  overheated  rooms  into  cold,  outdoor  atmospheres. 
The  tendency  to  these  affections  is  reduced  to  a  minimum 
when  the  room  temperature  approximates  that  of  the  outside 
air.  This  is  best  done  by  the  free  use  of  outside  air  in  class 
rooms  and  in  homes  by  means  of  open  windows. 

In  addition  to  the  lessons  taught  in  the  course  on  physical 
education,  adjustable  furniture  has  been  installed  in  more  than 
80  per  cent  of  the  class  rooms  in  Boston.  This  furniture 
permits  adjustment  to  the  size  of  the  child.  Definite  rules 
relative  to  methods  of  adjustment  are  furnished  to  grade 
teachers  and  to  janitors.  Each  child  is  seated  only  in  accord- 
ance with  his  physical  condition. 

The  school  committee  has  set  aside  the  first  Friday  of 
October  each  year  to  be  observed  in  all  the  schools  as  Health 
Day.  This  wise  provision  has  done  much  to  concentrate 
thought  on  the  importance  of  health  and  has  emphasized  to 
teachers,  parents  and  pupils  the  real  value  of  health.  Exercises 
are  held  in  the  various  class  rooms  and  these  exercises  are 
varied  according  to  the  age  and  appreciation  of  the  pupils. 
In  the  higher  elementary  grades  and  in  the  high  schools  the 
exercises  are  of  a  most  practical  nature,  consisting  in  part  of 
demonstrations  and  talks  by  nurses  or  physicians.  On  the 
evening  of  Health  Day  this  year  a  special  program  was 
arranged  for  a  well  attended  meeting  of  teachers  in  the 
Normal  School  Gymnasium. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  arduous  duties  the  director  of 
school  hygiene  has  supervision  over  the  selection  of  pupils 
for  the  mentally  subnormal,  defective  speech  and  open-air 
classes.  The  physical  arrangements,  the  equipment  and 
program  of  the  open-air  classes  are  his  especial  concern.  The 
account  of  these  classes  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  report 
under  "Special  Classes." 

The  director  of  school  hygiene  has  also  been  asked  to  report 
such   an   arrangement  of  the   daily  program  of  the  regular 
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elementary  schools  as  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of 
fatigue  and  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  recent  hygienic 
investigations. 

Physical  Education  Division. 
This  division  of  the  hygiene  department  includes  "General 
Exercises  for  Physical  Training,"  "Athletics,"  " Military  Drill " 
and  "Playgrounds."     Each  subject  is   under  the  supervision 
of  one  of  the  assistants  to  the  director  of  school  hygiene. 

PHYSICAL   training. 

The  work  in  physical  training  is  supervised  by  Mr.  Gordon 
Trowbridge,  assistant  director.  In  addition  to  this  supervisory 
work  he  gives  valuable  assistance  to  grade  teachers  by  means 
of  special  meetings  for  lessons  in  games,  plays  and  folk  dances. 

Physical  training  in  the  elementary  schools  is  given  by 
the  grade  teacher.  In  the  high  schools  it  is  given  by  women 
teachers  specially  prepared  for  the  work.  During  the  past 
year  the  elementary  grade  teachers  have  been  aided  greatly 
in  carrying  on  the  daily  exercise  by  a  weekly  visit  from  the 
special  teachers  of  physical  training  in  the  high  schools. 
Emphasis  has  been  continued  upon  the  elementary  course  in 
physical  education  as  taught  to  the  pupils  in  the  Normal 
School.  The  large  majority  of  these  Normal  School  pupils 
are  to  become  teachers  in  the  grades,  and  it  is  essential  that 
they  should  have  a  working  knowledge  of  how  to  conduct  these 
exercises,  quiet  games,  plays  and  dances  in  the  class  room. 
In  addition  to  the  special  training  given  to  the  pupils  of  the 
Normal  School,  special  provisions  are  made  for  their  appoint- 
ment to  playground  work.  Here  the  pupil-teacher  finds  an 
opportunity  for  carrying  out  the  same  games,  plays  and  dances 
as  those  required  in  the  elementary  course. 

A  ten-minute  setting  up  drill  is  carried  on  daily  in  all  high 
schools  by  class  room  leaders,  boys  and  girls. 

military  drill. 
This  form  of  physical  exercise  is  traditional  in  the  Boston 
schools.  It  was  started  during  the  Civil  War  period.  During 
the  past  two  years  a  definite  effort  has  been  made  to  make  it 
more  than  a  mechanical  drill  in  marching  and  in  the  handling 
of  a  gun.  Lessons  of  hygiene,  camp  life,  duties  of  the  civilian 
in  civic  ceremonies  and  honor  due  the  flag  have  been  incor- 
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porated  into  the  course  in  military  drill.  This  year  the  straight 
foot  standing  position  has  been  adopted  in  preference  to  the 
old  mihtary  form  of  standing  with  feet  divergent  at  an  angle 
of  65  degrees.  This  change  is  in  harmony  with  the  standing 
position  carried  out  in  the  physical  training  exercises  given 
in  the  grades  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  Normal  School. 
Special  emphasis  is  here  placed  upon  proper  attitudes  in  sitting, 
and  in  walking,  as  well  as  in  standing. 

There  is  perhaps  no  lesson  in  good  carriage  more  important 
than  this  lesson  of  proper  standing,  walking  and  sitting.  Faulty 
attitudes  soon  become  a  habit  and  evil  consequences  of  these 
habits  are  manifest  in  impaired  efficiency  of  the  nervous, 
muscular  and  circulatory  systems.  Since  the  introduction  of 
proper  standing  position  in  lessons  of  physical  education,  a 
marked  improvement  has  been  manifest  in  the  carriage  of  the 
body.  Flat  foot,  knock  ankles  and  curved  spine  are  to-day 
less  common  among  school  children  than  five  years  ago  when 
less  attention  was  directed  toward  these  simple  fundamentals 
of  proper  position. 

ATHLETICS. 

In  high  schools  each  pupil  is  required  to  meet  certain  require- 
ments in  athletics.  These  lequirements  are  carefully  graded  in 
accordance  with  the  physical  strength  and  growth  of  children 
of  various  ages.  All  instruction  in  athletics  in  high  schools  is 
given  by  teachers  regularly  appointed  by  the  school  com- 
mittee, either  as  instructors  in  athletics  or  as  teacher-coaches. 
The  latter  are  regularly  appointed  teachers  in  other  depart- 
ments of  the  high  school  who  have  especial  interest  in  athletics 
and  are  paid  extra  for  this  service  outside  of  school  hours. 

For  school  athletics  the  "teacher-coach"  method  seems  to 
be  advisable.  It  guarantees  to  the  school  organization  a  super- 
vision and  control  not  possible  under  any  other  method.  It 
has  resulted  in  Boston's  widening  greatly  the  scope  of  athletics 
and  in  giving  to  it  proper  value.  It  has  stimulated  a  genuine 
school  spirit  in  athletics  in  which  all  the  boys  are  active  par- 
ticipants.   It  has  made  school  athletics  healthy  and  clean. 

In  the  elementary  schools  the  teacher-coach  idea  has 
developed  among  sub-masters,  who  act  as  play  leaders  for  the 
boys  of  the  four  upper  grades,  as  described  under  "Play- 
grounds." 

The  giving  of  prizes  and  trophies  for  school  athletics  has 
been  discontinued  and  in  place  thereof  certificates  stating  the 
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boys'  achievements  in  the  particular  sports  in  which  they 
excelled  are  issued  by  the  school  committee.  These  certificates 
are  awarded  at  general  school  assemblies  and  they  have  done 
much  to  stimulate  the  timid  and  the  indifferent  to  greater 
effort  in  healthy,  outdoor  activities. 

PLAYGROUNDS. 

The  Boston  School  Committee  is  conducting  playground 
activities  for  the  smaller  children  in  school  yards  and  on 
parks.  These  playgrounds,  of  which  there  are  fifty-three  in 
operation,  are  known  as  "Children's  Corners."  There  are 
twenty-two  on  school  yards  and  thirty-one  on  parks.  The 
closest  and  most  friendly  cooperation  exists  between  the 
school  authorities,  through  the  department  of  hygiene,  and  the 
park  department  in  the  management  of  the  park  playgrounds. 

The  sessions  are  as  follows: 

Spring  and  fall,  from  close  of  school  until  5.30  p.  m.,  and 
Saturday  forenoons. 

Summer,  from  10  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  daily,  and  Saturday  fore- 
noons. In  some  of  the  congested  districts  the  playgrounds  are 
kept  open  all  day  Saturday. 

Each  playground  is  equipped  with  permanent  apparatus, 
such  as  slides,  swings,  teeters,  merry-go-rounds  and  sand- 
boxes, as  well  as  with  various  games. 

The  trustees  of  the  public  Hbrary  have  established  branch 
libraries  in  the  playgrounds  where  books  selected  by  the  teachers 
are  available  for  the  use  of  the  children. 

During  the  summer  the  playground  children  are  given 
excursions  to  Revere  Beach,  to  Bumpkin  Island,  to  Keith's 
Theater  and  to  the  Orpheum  Theater.  These  excursions  are 
made  possible  through  the  kindness  of  the  Boston  Traveler,  the 
"Randidge  Fund"  managers,  and  Mr.  B.  F.  Keith.  Each 
playground  is  also  given  a  trip  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
where  the  children  are  entertained  by  a  professional  story- 
teller. Last,  but  not  least,  through  the  kindness  of  the  manage- 
ments of  the  National  and  American  Baseball  Leagues,  a 
section  is  reserved  in  the  bleachers  each  day  for  200  to  500  boys. 

The  teachers  in  the  playgrounds  are  selected  from  our  eligible 
list  of  candidates  holding  certificates  entitling  them  to  teach 
in  the  Boston  public  schools  and  from  among  the  students  in 
the  Boston  Normal  School.  Their  compensation  is  small, 
from  sixty  cents  to  one  dollar  per  session. 
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There  are  three  supervisors  (women),  compensation  $1.50 
for  one  session,  $3  for  two  sessions. 

The  assistant  director  of  atlilctics,  Mr.  Nathaniel  J.  Young, 
holds  weekly  conferences  with  the  supervisors  for  the  discus- 
sion of  all  matters  relating  to  the  playgrounds,  and  the  super- 
visors, who  are  graduates  of  physical  training  schools,  hold 
weekly  meetings  with  the  playground  teachers  for  the  purpose 
of  instruction  in  playground  work. 

A  special  teacher  of  dramatics  and  story-telling  goes  to  each 
playground  at  specified  times.  This  has  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  enjoyable  features  of  playground  work. 

Each  playground  presents  local  demonstrations  during  the 
season,  ending  with  a  general  demonstration  on  Boston 
Common. 

The  head  of  each  playground  is  required  to  send  a  weekly 
report  to  the  director  of  school  hygiene.  From  these  weekly 
reports  a  general  report  is  made  out  in  the  office  of  the  director, 
and  a  copy  is  sent  to  each  playground.  This  report  informs 
each  teacher  of  what  is  going  on  in  each  playground  and  acts 
as  a  stimulus  for  increasing  attendance. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  the  teachers  are  rated  by  the  super- 
visor and  by  the  director.  Appointment  for  another  year 
depends  upon  this  rating. 

The  program  of  the  children's  playgrounds  is  as  follows: 
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ATHLETICS   IN    ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS. 

Athletics  as  conducted  on  our  playgrounds  deserves  especial 
consideration  here  on  account  of  the  interest  that  is  taken  in  it. 
Formerly  athletics  was  confined  largely  to  high  schools,  now 
the  sports  of  the  elementary  school  boys  are  under  the  guidance 
and  control  of  submasters  and  other  men  teachers,  who  are 
not  coaches  trying  to  produce  athletic  feats,  but  are  school 
masters  trying  to  realize  the  greatest  possible  good  to  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  boys. 

The  city  of  Boston  owns  about  forty  municipal  playgrounds, 
the  larger  ones  equipped  with  sanitary  and  shower  bath  con- 
veniences. Twenty  of  these  have  more  than  five  acres  of  play 
area,  and  one  contains  seventy-seven  acres.  The  park  commis- 
sioners give  the  elementary  schools  the  use  of  these  between 
the  hours  of  4  and  5.30  on  school  days,  the  school  committee 
providing  the  teachers.  At  the  close  of  schools  in  June  the 
work  is  continued  through  the  summer  without  break,  except 
change  of  teachers. 

The  boys  are  divided  into  four  classes,  according  to  ability. 
The  smallest  boys,  under  four  and  a  half  feet  in  height,  form 
the  lowest  group.  This  grading  has  caused  a  larger  number  to 
participate  in  athletic  events  and  no  harmful  effects  have 
resulted.  It  protects  boys  of  all  ages  and  sizes  from  over-exer- 
tion and  injury.  As  a  boy  lifts  himself  above  his  group  he  is 
promoted.  The  games  are  conducted  with  the  object  of  raising 
the  standard  of  each  individual  to  the  limit  of  his  ability. 

In  the  spring  meet  no  boy  is  allowed  to  compete  in  more 
than  one  event,  nor  to  enter  unless  certified  by  the  physician. 

The  team  plays  include  baseball  and  soccer  football.  In  the 
latter  games  the  play  teacher  attempts  to  develop  the  moral 
qualities  that  team  play  is  so  well  adapted  to  exercise,  as  well 
as  the  qualities  of  quickness,  alertness,  dexterity  and  staying 
power.  An  average  of  3,000  elementary  school  boys  play 
soccer  football  daily.  There  would  be  more  but  for  the  limited 
space  available.  A  baseball  diamond  of  an  acre  ^vill  accom- 
modate only  18  players,  while  the  same  space  when  used  for 
track  and  field  sports  will  easily  accommodate  200  an  hour. 

In  track  sports  each  boy  takes  his  turn  and  gets  his  share  of 
exercise  and  criticism.  One  boy  in  a  hundred  is  a  natural 
runner  but  a  large  number  can  be  developed  into  good  runners. 
Boys  like  systematic  drill  in  the  crouching  start,  correct  use  of 
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the  leg,  lifting  the  knees  and  in  the  use  of  the  foot  and  ankle. 
Likewise  in  the  various  jumps  there  are  enough  points  of  skill  to 
interest  boys  of  intelligence.  The  instinctive  love  of  play, 
however,  for  its  own  sake,  must  necessarily  be  the  foundation 
for  the  training  in  manly  strength  and  character.  There  must 
be  sufficient  of  the  game  spirit  in  all  the  sports  to  hold  the  boys, 
as  there  must  be  large  knowledge  of  boy  nature  on  the  part  of 
the  instructors  to  develop  the  social,  mental  and  physical 
qualities  without  repelling  the  boys.  Perhaps  the  leading 
characteristic  of  the  Boston  system  is  the  elaborate  precaution 
taken  to  safeguard  the  boy  while  making  ample  provision  for 
his  well-balanced  physical  development. 

In  securing  the  cooperation  of  all  agencies  necessary  for  the 
success  of  the  playgrounds  as  well  as  in  the  management  of  the 
athletics,  too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  Mr.  Nathaniel  J. 
Young,  who  is  the  assistant  director  in  charge  of  all  athletic 
and  playground  activities. 

XI.    VOCATIONAL  COUNSEL. 

Through  the  stimulus  of  the  Boston  Vocation  Bureau,  a 
philanthropic  enterprise  under  the  directorship  of  Mr.  Meyer 
Bloomfield,  the  schools  of  this  city  have  taken  steps  toward 
effective  vocational  counsel  of  pupils.  For  several  years  the 
bureau  has  given  its  services,  held  meetings  of  teachers, 
provided  lectures,  issued  several  series  of  leaflets,  and  advised 
as  to  the  method  of  improving  the  work.  Almost  every  school 
has  been  represented  at  the  meetings  and  a  large  staff  of 
teachers,  without  either  compulsion  or  extra  pay,  has  partici- 
pated in  the  movement  out  of  genuine  interest  in  their  children. 

In  February  of  this  year  Miss  Laura  F.  Wentworth,  voca- 
tional assistant  in  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  vocational  information  department 
under  the  supervision  of  Assistant  Superintendent  Maurice 
P.  White. 

The  purposes  of  the  department  are: 

L     To  gather  vocational  information. 

2.  To  select  teachers  and  others  and  train  them  to  act  as 
counselors  of  pupils,  and  through  them  to  distribute  educational 
and  vocational  information  to  pupils  and  parents. 

3.  To  stimulate  the  home  to  make  a  general  selection  of 
life  work  by  pupils  of  high  school  age  so  that  they  may  enter 
an  appropriate  high  school. 
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4.  To  follow  up  the  student  through  high  school  and  see 
that  he  adjusts  himself,  or,  if  a  misfit,  readjusts  himself  in  some 
other  course. 

5.  When  the  child  must  go  to  work  to  see  that  he  chooses 
intelligently  and  has  such  assistance  as  he  needs  in  finding 
suitable  employment. 

6.  To  follow  up  the  child  who  goes  to  work  and  to  see  that 
he  adjusts  himself,  or,  if  a  misfit,  readjusts  himself  in  some 
other  employment  until  he  gets  started  in  work  for  which  he 
is  adapted  and  work  which  has  a  future. 

7.  To  study  the  social  and  industrial  histories  of  young 
working  children. 

The  work  done  by  this  department  in  the  last  five  months 
which  is  of  general  interest  is  shown  in  the  following  extracts 
from  Miss  Wentworth's  report: 

"  The  first  work  of  the  Vocational  Information  Department  lay  in  appoint- 
ing teachers  in  each  school,  to  be  known  as  vocational  counselors,  who 
should  meet  at  least  once  a  month  to  obtain  information  about  schools 
and  industries  to  pass  on  to  parents  and  children.  Previous  to  this  time 
there  had  been  for  several  years  such  counselors,  but  there  had  been  no 
systematic  basis  on  which  they  were  chosen,  with  the  result  that  in  the 
schools  where  interest  ran  high  there  were  a  large  number,  while  other 
schools  had  few.  By  the  new  system  each  school  building  has  two  coun- 
selors, one  to  deal  with  the  pupils  of  the  graduating  class,  while  the  other 
deals  with  those  children  who  drop  out  previous  to  graduation.  In  this 
way  the  work  was  divided,  and  each  counselor  in  cooperation  with  the 
principal  of  the  district  established  a  regular  office  hour  when  it  was  his 
or  her  business  to  meet  the  children.  Since  there  had  been  no  allowance 
made  in  the  course  of  study  for  the  work,  the  office  hours  were  established 
at  a  time  when  the  teachers  were  free  either  as  result  of  departmental  or 
manual  training  work. 

"The  next  step  of  the  department  was  to  outline  for  the  counselors  the 
kind  of  work  which  might  be  carried  on  with  the  pupils.  This  was  done 
in  the  form  of  a  suggestive  course  of  study  for  the  counselors.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  suggestive  course  of  study  various  printed  forms  of  informa- 
tion were  at  the  disposal  of  every  counselor,  such  as  the  publications  of 
the  vocation  bureau  on  occupations  for  boys,  those  of  the  Girls'  Trade 
Education  League  on  occupations  for  girls,  the  report  of  the  placement 
bureau  on  its  experiment  in  Roxbury,  and  the  book  of  the  Women's 
Municipal  League,  which  is  a  compilation  of  their  charts  on  vocational 
opportunities,  and  the  report  of  the  School  Committee,  outlining  for 
parents  and  pupils  the  purposes  of  the  various  high  schools,  trade 
schools,  etc. 

"  In  addition,  a  library  of  the  best  books  on  vocational  and  allied  subjects 
was  opened  to  the  counselors  and  thoroughly  utilized  by  them. 

"A  placard  was  prepared  to  be  hung  in  schoolrooms  giving  definite 
information  as  to  the  proper  method  of  procedure  in  obtaining  an  employ- 
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ment  certificate.  Since  the  parents  of  certain  children  must  accompany 
them  in  order  to  obtain  the  certificate  it  was  essential  to  spread  this 
information  to  parents  also,  and  this  was  done  by  means  of  a  printed 
card  given  out  by  the  vocational  counselor  to  every  child  signifying  his 
intention  to  work,  and  carried  home  by  him. 

"A  second  card  was  drawn  up  and  given  out  to  the  counselors  dealing 
with  the  drop-outs,  by  which  they  were  able  to  simplify  their  work  in 
keeping  records  of  children  with  whom  they  dealt. 

' '  A  third  card,  to  be  passed  on  from  the  grammar  school  to  the  high  school 
vocational  counselor,  had  been  prepared  previously  but  never  had  been 
properly  used.  These  blank  cards  were  distributed  with  information  as 
to  filling  out  and  this  fall  have  been  passed  on  to  the  high  school  vocational 
counselors. 

"  Since  February  1,  1913,  five  meetings  of  counselors  have  been  held,  the 
first  two  being  strictly  business  meetings  at  which  information  as  to  the 
line  of  work  to  be  pui-sued  was  given,  and  the  various  vocational  pam- 
phlets were  distributed.  The  third  meeting  was  on  the  subject  of  printing 
and  bookbinding  at  which  three  business  men  told  of  these  trades  and  the 
kind  of  children  required  in  them.  This  meeting  was  a  novelty  in  that 
moving  pictures  were  used  to  illustrate  the  printing  and  binding  of  a  book, 
and  thus  virtually  took  the  counselors  on  a  visit  to  such  an  establishment. 
The  speakers  at  this  meeting  were  obtained  by  the  Vocation  Bureau  to 
whose  cooperation  we  owe  a  great  deal  both  in  the  past  and  the  present. 

"The  fourth  meeting  followed  naturally  on  the  subjects  of  printing  and 
bookbinding  by  having  speakers  from  three  of  the  best  known  of  the  public 
and  private  schools  teaching  these  trades. 

"The  last  meeting  of  the  year  was  a  most  interesting  one,  for  it  was 
in  reality  an  'experience  meeting,'  at  which  three  teachers  representing 
the  three  types  of  schools,  elementary,  high  and  vocational,  related  their 
methods  and  experiences  in  dealing  with  children.  There  was  held  in 
connection  with  the  last  meeting  an  exhibition  of  various  forms  of  voca- 
tional work  carried  on  in  the  different  districts.  This  exhibit  contained 
compositions  on  schools  and  industries  written  after  talks  on  them  or 
visits  to  them,  maps  and  pictures  illustrating  the  same,  programs  of 
parents'  and  pupils'  meetings  on  vocational  subjects,  and,  from  the  regular 
vocational  schools,  the  card  forms  used  in  keeping  track  of  the  pupils 
before  and  after  graduation.  This  meeting  demonstrated  that  we  have  in 
Boston  a  devoted  body  of  teachers  who  are  able  to  do  a  great  work  along 
these  vocational  lines  in  addition  to  their  regular  work. 

"  Having  proved  without  a  doubt  that  there  is  a  great  work  to  be  done 
in  this  line,  we  hope  to  obtain  a  place  for  vocational  information  of  an 
educational  character  in  the  regular  school  curriculum.  With  this  idea  in 
view  we  have  drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  Committee  on  the  Course 
of  Study  a  suggestive  course  which  would  utilize  only  half  an  hour  a  week, 
and  which  would  still  be  of  great  advantage  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
work  taken  up  in  that  short  time  could  be  closely  correlated  with  nearly 
every  subject  in  the  curriculum.  If  we  could  obtain  this  time  for  definite 
work  and  retain  the  present  unusually  loyal  body  of  counselors,  we  should 
be  able  to  carry  this  work  on  in  a  way  utterly  impossible  under  present 
conditions." 
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Vocational  Counsel  in  High  Schools. 

In  the  high  schools  of  the  city  counselors  are  appointed 
whose  duties  vary  according  to  the  special  type  of  the  high 
school.  They  advise  those  who  are  preparing  to  go  to  higher 
institutions  concerning  the  course  of  study;  they  assist  those 
who  are  going  to  work  immediately  upon  graduation  to  choose 
a  suitable  calling  and  if  necessary  help  them  to  get  employ- 
ment; they  look  after  those  who  drop  out,  seeing  their  parents 
and  giving  them  such  help  as  their  individual  cases  require. 
They  counsel  those  who  are  discouraged  and  give  them  help 
in  time  of  need,  and  in  general  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the 
morals  and  progress  of  the  student  body. 

Considering  the  large  attendance  in  the  high  schools,  the 
interest  taken  in  the  individual  students  and  the  personal 
touch  with  their  immediate  needs  on  the  part  of  head  masters 
and  teachers,  as  well  as  of  those  who  are  especially  designated 
as  counselors,  is  truly  remarkable.  In  almost  every  school  a 
part  of  the  teaching  staff  may  be  found  in  the  afternoons  long 
after  school  dismissal  giving  individual  counsel  and  assistance. 

The  extra  duties  of  the  "counselors"  are  onerous  but  in  all 
cases  they  appear  to  accept  them  not  in  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  but  as  a  privilege. 

The  following  extracts  abbreviated  from  the  reports  of  the 
counselors  of  some  of  the  high  schools  will  show  the  variation 
in  methods: 

Public  Latin  School. —  One  counselor.  Advice  concerning  colleges  and 
scholarship.     After  school  help  in  studies.     Placing  in  summer  positions. 

Brighton. —  One  counselor  for  graduates,  one  for  under-graduates. 
Employment  bureau  in  charge  of  vocational  adviser.  Vocational  pamphlet 
used  as  reading  matter.  Assembly  room  teachers  inspect  programs  of 
pupils  preparing  for  higher  institutions  and  see  that  different  requirements 
are  met.  All  first  year  pupils  divided  into  small  groups  and  assigned  to 
some  teacher  for  special  attention.  Every  teacher  makes  bi-monthly 
report  on  every  individual  in  his  group. 

Dorchester.—  Two  counselors.  Clerical  bureau.  Letters  to  business 
houses  and  many  calls  from  them.  Not  more  than  15  per  cent  of  gradu- 
ates without  positions  in  the  following  September. 

East  Bostoti. —  Two  counselors  —  one  in  charge  of  the  "  drop-outs."  In 
addition,  teacher-advisers  appointed,  one  for  each  group  of  forty-five 
pupils  throughout  the  school.  Questionaire  from  first  year  class  tabulated 
as  basis  for  work  by  advisers.  Each  pupil  comes  into  consultation  in  an 
intimate  way  with  his  adviser  and  results  are  recorded  in  card  catalogue. 
Beginning  of  a  vocational  library.  Talks  by  men  interested  in  vocational 
work. 
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English  High. —  1.  In  order  to  impress  upon  the  boys  the  necessity 
of  establishing  reputations  and  habits  which  shall  enable  them  to  secure 
and  hold  good  positions  we  have  talked  to  all  of  the  boys  and  have  inau- 
gurated a  new  system  of  conduct  report — -the  "Efficiency  Record." 
This  shows  the  record  which  each  boy  is  ma,king  with  all  his  teachers  on 
the  following  points:  Trustworthiness,  Initiative,  Accuracy,  Personal 
Appearance,  Manner,  Cooperation.  2.  Last  May  we  sent  a  circular 
letter  to  120  business  houses,  speaking  of  our  graduates  and  offering  to 
recommend  boys  of  real  worth.  We  were  surprised  at  the  great  number 
of  replies.  Through  this  means  we  placed  thirty  of  the  graduating  class, 
most  of  them  in  positions  that  promise  advancement.  We  are  this  week 
sending  to  all  of  last  year's  class  a  card  to  be  filled  out  which  will  give  us 
information  in  regard  to  the  boy's  success  and  whether  his  house  is  a  good 
one  to  send  boys  to.  We  are  also  about  to  communicate  with  the  firms 
with  whom  we  placed  boys,  to  find  what  their  record  is.  3.  We  are  getting 
in  touch  with  all  boys  who  have  employment  out  of  school  hours  in  order 
to  see  that  they  are  not  working  to  the  detriment  of  their  school  duties. 
4.  We  are  following  up  all  cases  of  boys  on  probation,  getting  at  frequent 
intervals  from  all  teachers  an  answer  to  the  question  "Is  he  making  an 
honest  effort  to  succeed?" 

High  School  of  Commerce. — 1.  Each  summer  the  boys  of  the  second 
and  third  year  classes,  unless  health  or  family  circumstances  interfere, 
are  expected  to  work  at  least  a  part  of  the  vacation  in  business  houses. 
2.  In  addition  to  this  summer  work,  during  the  last  Christmas  holidays 
185  boys  were  given  opportunities  to  work  in  business  houses  for  a  period 
of  from  one  to  three  weeks  and  121  boys  worked  during  the  January  sales 
following.  These  boys  were  chosen  chiefly  from  the  third  and  fourth 
year  classes.  3.  Frequently  the  merchants  of  the  city  send  to  the  school 
for  extra  employees  to  meet  special  demands  for  a  single  day.  During 
the  year  600  boys  have  been  sent  out.  These  boj's  are  chosen  from  lists 
prepared  by  the  home  room  teachers  and  revised  frequently  to  make 
sure  that  the  boy's  absence  in  a  business  house  will  not  interfere  with  his 
studies  in  school.  In  fact,  all  boys  are  recommended  on  the  basis  of  their 
school  work.  4.  All  work  is  checked  by  the  return  of  a  card  from  the 
employer,  showing  the  quality  of  work  done  by  the  boy.  In  placing 
graduates  such  records  are  taken  into  consideration  as  well  as  the  boy's 
school  record.  As  a  general  thing  we  are  able  to  guide  boys  into  places 
where  there  are  opportunities  for  advancement.  The  actual  choice  must 
rest  with  the  boy  himself.  The  boy's  previous  experience  and  school 
training  enables  him  to  make  his  choice  intelligently.  5.  As  can  be 
seen  from  the  foregoing,  the  matter  of  guidance  is  covei-ed  in  part  by  show- 
ing the  boys  the  business  opportunities  through  actual  work  in  various 
business  houses.  The  same  result  is  accomplished  by  a  series  of  talks  to 
the  second  year  pupils  given  by  alumni,  fourth  year  boys  and  business 
men.  Visits  are  also  made  to  business  houses  and  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments under  the  guidance  of  teachers  of  the  school. 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts. —  The  work  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
course  is  so  closely  related  to  vocation  that  a  description  of  the  counseling 
that  is  done  would  necessitate  a  description  of  the  courses. 

"Girls  who  are  going  into  the  trade  are  sent  from  the  school  a  week  at 
a  time  to  commercial  departments  of  dressmakers  and  millinery.     They 
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are  also  sent  to  private  families.  At  the  end  of  the  course  these  are 
placed  and  are  followed  up  by  a  special  counselor. 

"In  the  domestic  science  course,  after  much  experience  in  serving  noon 
boarders,  consisting  of  teachers  from  neighboring  schools,  they  do  catering 
outside  of  school,  some  going  regularly  to  homes  to  prepare  dinners  each 
night  and  some  to  prepare  and  serve  on  special  occasions.  At  the  end  of 
the  course  places  are  found  for  all  who  desire  them. 

"Many  trips  are  taken  by  the  teachers  and  pupils  to  stores  of  various 
kinds  in  connection  with  household  economy,  and  the  many  phases  of 
home  economics  are  practically  considered  so  that  the  students  can  hardly 
help  becoming  intelligent  home  makers." 

Trade  Schools. —  In  these  schools  the  work  is  so  distinctly  vocational 
that  the  counsel  and  placement  of  pupils  is  inseparably  associated  with 
the  purpose  of  the  schools.  An  effective  follow-up  system  is  in  operation 
in  the  Gii-ls'  Trade  School.  The  average  wage  received  by  the  girls  is 
now  nearly  twice  what  it  was  when  the  school  began.  When  they  are 
prepared  to  meet  the  actual  needs  of  industry  they  are  placed  by  the 
vocational  advisers  in  advantageous  positions,  and  as  their  deficiencies 
are  discovered  they  are  given  further  assistance  by  the  school  tlirough  the 
follow-up  system  until  they  are  thoroughly  skilled  workers.  The  Boys' 
Industrial  School  has  not  been  in  operation  long  enough  for  placement 
work  to  be  necessary. 

AID    GIVEN    BY   OUTSIDE    AGENCIES  —  PLACEMENT   BUREAU. 

Our  vocational  department  is  especially  fortunate  in  having 
the  assistance  and  close  cooperation  of  such  organizations  of  a 
philanthropic  character  as  the  Women's  Municipal  League,  the 
Girls'  Trade  Education  League,  the  Boston  Vocation  Bureau 
and  the  Boston  Placement  Bureau.  The  first  three  have  pro- 
vided invaluable  information  through  their  investigations  and 
reports  of  the  immediate  needs  of  this  locality.  The  vocation 
bureau  has  also  provided  lectures  on  trades  and  industries, 
and  has  helped  to  formulate  the  social  viewpoint  and  methods 
of  genuine  vocational  guidance.  The  placement  bureau,  as  its 
name  implies,  works  at  the  other  end  in  findings  uitable 
employment  for  those  who  are  obliged  to  go  to  work  and  in 
following  them  up  afterwards. 

The  placement  bureau  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1912 
as  a  department  of  the  Children's  Welfare  League  of  Roxbury, 
through  the  aid  of  the  masters  of  some  of  our  schools.  In  May, 
1913,  it  secured  permission  from  the  school  committee  to 
cooperate  with  the  masters  and  vocational  counselors  of  all 
the  schools  of  Boston.  The  placement  officers  have  access  to 
the  schools  and  teachers,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  masters, 
at  times  not  interfering  with  the  school  program,  in  order  to 
obtain  grades  and  records  of  pupils  and  such  information  as 
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will  enable  them  to  work  intelligently  according  to  individual 
needs.  The  bureau  investigates  all  places  of  business  making 
application  for  help  and  endeavors  to  safeguard  in  every  way 
those  who  are  employed  through  its  agency.  It  charges  no 
fees  but  is  supported  by  the  Children's  Welfare  League  and 
other  organizations.  Its  efficient  director,  Mrs.  Helen  M. 
Rogers,  has  just  submitted  a  report  of  the  year's  work,  part 
of  which  is  so  closely  associated  with  school  interests  as  to 
be  included  here. 

PLACEMENT   BUREAU. 
Brief  Statistical  Summary,  May  20,  1912-June  30,  1913. 

1.     Total  number  of  schools  represented 90 

Elementary 66 

High 12 

Industrial 2 

Parochial  and  miscellaneous 10 

2      Total  number  of  firms  investigated  and  approved        .        .        .     1,034 

3.  Total  number  of  applications  from  employers        ....        941 

4.  Number  of  1912  graduates  and  1912-13  "drop-outs"  followed 

up  and  reported  back  to  masters  of  schools       ....       413 

5.  Total  number  of  placements  of  1912  graduates  and  1912-13 

"drop-outs" 279 

The  secretaries  have  kept  in  touch  with  413  boys  and  girls  from  periods 
ranging  from  two  to  twelve  months 

A  study  of  this  group  on  June  1,  1913,  showed  that  51  had  been  suc- 
cessfully urged  back  into  school;  59  had  been  referred  back,  for  after- 
care, to  the  agencies  (other  than  schools)  originally  reporting  them;  9 
had  moved  and  had  been  lost  track  of;  8  were  staying  at  home;  4  were 
non-placeable;  9  had  not  been  reported;  24  wanted  work  and  239  were 
regularly  employed.  The  239  employed  had  made  a  remarkable  record. 
Approximately  95  per  cent  of  those  of  whom  reports  had  been  received 
were  doing  either  excellent  or  good  work;  only  5  per  cent  were  poor  or 
wholly  unsatisfactory  employees;  60  per  cent  were  still  in  their  first 
positions;  25  per  cent  in  their  second;  11  per  cent  in  their  third;  4  per 
cent  had  made  more  frequent  changes. 

Placement  Work. 

The  placement  bureau  has  made  its  approach  to  the  school,  the  parent, 
the  employer,  and  to  the  child,  through  carefully  selected  placement 
secretaries.  Only  those  children  have  been  interviewed  who  have  been 
recommended  for  employment  by  the  school  counselors. 

The  first  effort  of  the  secretaries  has  been  to  avoid  placing  at  all, 
endeavoring  in  every  instance  to  urge  or  help  the  child  back  to  school, 
when  practicable,  by  part  time  work  or  by  securing  scholarships  through 
private  agencies.  When  placement  has  been  found  unavoidable,  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  prophesy  the  exact  place  of  any  given  child  in 
industry,  merely  to  find  for  him  that  type  of  work  for  which  he  seemed 
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best  fitted  —  for  the  child  of  obvious  mechanical  bent ,  some  form  of 
constructive  work;  for  the  clerical  type,  clerical  employment;  for  the 
potential  salesman,  salesmanship. 

The  function  of  the  placement  bureau  is  to  be  sharply  distinfjuished 
from  that  of  the  emi)loyment  agency.  It  could  not  fill  "rush  orders" 
either  for  employers  or  employees,  since  the  aim  of  its  secretaries  must  be 
to  place  permanently  and  well,  so  that  it  can  watch  the  development  of  its 
boys  and  girls  into  contented  and  efficient  working  men  and  women. 

Follow-up  Work. 

But  mere  placement  has  not  been  considered  the  most  important  func- 
tion of  the  bureau.  The  real  test  of  the  judgment,  discrimination  and 
insight  on  the  part  of  the  placement  secretaries  has  been  found  in  the 
permanency  and  mutual  satisfaction  of  the  relation  between  the  employer 
and  employee.  And  this  has  been  secured  only  by  the  most  careful  and 
conscientious  after-care.  The  follow-up  work  has  been  considered  as 
essential  a  part  of  the  bureau's  work  as  that  of  placement  itself.  This 
follow-up  work  has  been  conceived  of  as  being  twofold:  (1)  keeping  track 
of  each  child  in  his  work,  and  (2)  bringing  him  in  touch  with  educational 
and  recreational  centers.  The  first  half  of  the  task  has  been  so  far  accom- 
plished by  means  of  (1)  postal  cards,  which,  almost  without  exception, 
have  been  filled  out  and  returned  promptly  as  requested;  (2)  personal 
interviews  with  the  children  at  the  evening  centers,  or  in  the  branch 
libraries;  (3)  talks  with  the  parents  to  ascertain  their  attitude  toward  the 
work,  and  (4)  by  means  of  inquiry  blanks,  mailed  to  the  employers  asking 
for  information  as  to  the  character  of  the  child's  work  and  suggestions  as 
to  how  that  work  might  be  improved. 

The  second  part  of  the  follow-up  work  has  been  to  urge  each  child  to 
attend  an  evening  school  and  to  develop  himself  along  the  lines  suggested 
by  his  teachers  or  employers.  By  using  the  evening  center  and  the 
public  libraries  as  reporting  places  for  boys  and  girls  employed  during  the 
day  time,  connection  with  wholesome  forms  of  recreations  and  self-culture 
were  naturally  and  easily  made.  In  this  way  congenial  occupations  by 
day  and  wholesome  recreation  by  night  have  been  provided  for  the  boys 
and  girls  referred  to  the  bureau. 

A  Cooperative  Experiment, 
The  placement  bureau  has  been,  therefore,  a  cooperative  experiment 
in  bridging  the  gulf  between  schoolroom  and  work  shops  for  the  children 
of  Boston.  After  a  year's  existence  it  has  proved  itself  a  reasonably 
successful  one  —  an  experiment  to  which  the  school  authorities  have 
contributed  office  room,  light,  heat  and  janitor  service;  the  Women's 
Municipal  League  and  the  Girls'  Trade  Education  League,  joint  financial 
support  in  the  office  expenses;  the  chamber  of  commerce,  invaluable 
indorsement;  the  trustees  of  the  public  library,  local  headquarters;  the 
vocation  bureau,  the  Consumers'  League,  the  Girls'  Trade  Educational 
League,  groups  of  Harvard,  Wellesley  and  Radcliffe  students,  information 
regarding  the  establishments  employing  young  people  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  twenty-one;  the  State  Free  Employment  Bureau  and  a  large 
number  of  employers,  help  in  securing  positions.     Through  the  affiliation 
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of  these  various  agencies  there  has  been  provided  a  reasonably  safe  passage- 
way through  which  several  hundred  children  obliged  to  go  to  work  have 
entered  industry  under  the  conditions  in  which  95  per  cent  of  them  have 
been  succeeding. 

Its  most  important  function,  however,  has  been  neither  replacement 
nor  placement,  but  the  careful  following  up  and  reporting  back  to  the 
school  authorities  of  the  children  referred.  It  has  sought  to  keep  alive 
the  old  connection  between  the  child  and  its  school,  as  well  as  to  make  new 
relations  between  the  child  and  congenial  employment,  thus  helping  to 
link  together  in  a  continuous  chain  the  day,  evening  and  continuation 
schools,  the  evening  centers,  the  public  library  and  the  employer.  It 
has  endeavored  to  become  an  integral  part  of  the  plan  being  slowly  involved 
of  keeping  in  touch  with,  and  guiding  when  necessary  the  child  between 
fourteen  and  twenty-one,  in  which  movement  the  department  of  voca- 
tional information,  the  continuation  school,  and  the  evening  centers  are 
all  joint  sharers. 

THE  NEXT  STEPS  IN  VOCATIONAL  COUNSEL. 

The  follow-up  work  of  the  placement  bureau  indicates  what 
may  be  done  when  the  compulsory  continuation  schools  are 
organized.  The  teachers  in  these  schools  should  be  carefully 
selected  and  trained  as  counselors  and  follow-up  workers,  and 
should  be  given  time  in  their  program  to  keep  in  touch  with 
homes  and  shops.  They  will  have  weekly  contact  with  the 
children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  who  are  at  work,  and 
by  visiting  the  shops  and  discussing  needs  with  employers 
they  can  gather  the  information  which  will  make  guidance 
intelligent  and  effective.  It  is  expected,  therefore,  that  the  con- 
tinuation schools  will  be  the  center  of  the  follow-up  activities. 

In  the  office  in  which  employment  certificates  are  issued 
to  children  over  fourteen  years  of  age  it  will  be  necessary  to 
place  someone  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  assign  the  children  to 
the  proper  class  in  a  continuation  school.  This  person  must 
have  information  from  the  home,  school  and  shop,  must  be  in 
close  touch  with  the  school  counselors  in  the  elementary  and 
high  schools,  and  must  have  a  better  knowledge  than  any  other 
person  of  the  character  of  counseling  done  in  the  schools.  As 
the  children  change  their  places  of  work  and  come  for  recerti- 
fication  this  person  will  get  an  insight  into  the  follow-up  work 
of  the  continuation  school  teacher. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  this  would  be  the  pivotal 
point  about  which  the  vocational  counsel  and  follow-up  work 
would  naturally  revolve.     The  person  in  charge  should  be  in 
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the  vocational  information  department  and  should  be  a 
thoroughly  competent  person. 

The  plan  will  not  displace  the  placement  bureau.  It  is 
unwise,  at  least  at  the  present  time,  to  form  a  department  in 
the  school  system  for  placing  children.  This  must  be  left  to 
the  initiative  of  properly  equipped  schools  and  to  such  an 
organization  as  the  placement  bureau  which  might  very  well 
become  a  state  or  city  institution,  on  an  independent  footing 
but  cooperating  closely  with  the  schools  as  it  does  now. 

Suggestions  for  next  year : 

1.  Employ  a  director  on  full  time  instead  of  a  person  on 
the  present  part  time  arrangement. 

2.  Employ  an  assistant  to  work  exclusively  in  the  evening 
schools. 

3.  With  the  help  of  the  counselors,  prepare  a  definite  course 
of  study  giving  vocational  information  for  the  use  of  the  eighth 
grade. 

4.  Provide  more  vocational  counselors  in  all  high  schools, 
whose  duty  shall  be  to  see  that  all  students  who  are  poorly 
adjusted,  or  failing,  or  who  need  advice  in  any  way  are  prop- 
erly assisted.  Ask  each  high  school  to  make  a  report  annually 
on  what  it  has  done  in  looking  after  students  in  this  way. 

5.  Provide  that  all  teachers  who  are  employed  in  the  com- 
pulsory continuation  schools  receive  the  training  suitable  for 
a  vocational  counselor  and  follow-up  worker.  These  teachers 
should  be  allowed  time  on  their  program  to  visit  the  children 
in  their  places  of  employment,  to  discuss  their  needs  with  their 
employers,  and  to  do  other  follow-up  work. 

6.  Place  in  the  employment  certificate  office  a  person  to 
assign  children  to  continuation  schools,  who  shall  be  subordinate 
to  the  director  of  vocational  counsel. 

The  foregoing  recommendations  do  not  include  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  industries  and  business  of  the  city  for  vocational 
information,  as  this  is  already  being  undertaken  by  the  vocation 
bureau;  nor  an  investigation  into  the  employments  into  which 
boys  and  girls  enter  and  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  present 
courses  of  study  in  relation  to  practical  needs,  as  this  survey  is 
now  being  undertaken  under  the  direction  of  Assistant  Super- 
intendent Thompson  with  the  aid  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Women's   Educational  and  Industrial   Union. 
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XII.     SCHOOLHOUSES. 

The  amount  appropriated  in  1913  for  the  taking  of  land 
and  the  erection  of  new  schoolhouses,  namely  $788,051,  was 
less  than  the  appropriations  of  1912  and  1911  for  this  purpose, 
but  it  was  sufhcient  to  complete  a  number  of  additions  to  the 
school  plant  and  to  make  a  beginning  upon  others  for  which 
the  balance  needed  should  be  provided  in  1914. 

Four  new  buildings  are  to  be  provided  from  the  funds  set 
aside, —  Phillips  Brooks  District,  16  rooms  for  lower  grades; 
Bennett  District,  Faneuil  Section,  6  rooms  for  upper  grades; 
Lawrence  District,  8  rooms  for  lower  grades;  Mary  Hemenway 
District,  2  rooms  for  lower  grades.  Provision  was  also  made 
for  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  preparation  of  plans  for  a 
24-room  building  for  upper  grades  in  the  Wells  District,  West 
End,  and  for  a  new  site  and  plans  for  a  new  home  for  the 
Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys.  In  anticipation  of  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  the  Mattapan  section  of  Dorchester,  provision 
was  made  for  the  purchase  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Jones's 
Field,  where  a  building  for  lower  grades  must  be  erected  later. 

Further  progress  in  the  extension  of  school  yards  was  made 
by  taking  land  for  additions  to  the  William  E.  Russell  yard, 
the  Tyler  Street  yard  in  the  Abraham  Lincoln  District,  the 
William  Bacon  yard  in  the  Dudley  District,  and  the  John  J. 
Williams  yard  in  the  Franklin  District. 

Additional  quarters  were  provided  in  existing  buildings  for 
the  division  into  class  rooms  of  the  assembly  hall  of  the 
Commodore  Barry  Schoolhouse,  Samuel  Adams  District; 
the  addition  of  a  story  to  the  Samuel  Adams  Schoolhouse, 
and  the  creation  of  another  class  room  in  the  Dorchester  High 
Schoolhouse.  The  Everett  Schoolhouse  on  Northampton 
street  was  visited  by  fire  just  before  the  appropriations  were 
passed,  and  in  connection  with  the  renovation  of  the  building 
the  school  committee  made  provision  for  the  elimination  of 
the  assembly  hall  from  the  top  floor  of  the  building  and  the 
placing  of  it,  together  with  a  new  office  for  the  master  and  a 
nurse's  room,  in  an  annex  adjoined  to  the  rear  of  the  building. 
Another  item  covered  the  purchase  of  an  addition  to  the 
Trade  School  for  Girls  and  the  construction  of  a  boiler  room 
outside  the  main  building. 

The  balance  of  the  money  appropriated  was  required  to 
complete  the  following  buildings  commenced  in  previous  years: 
Charles  Sumner  District,  John  D.  Philbrick  Schoolhouse  at 
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Mount  Hope;  High  School  of  Practical  Arts;  OHver  Wendell 
Holmes  District,  schoolhouse  (unnamed)  for  lower  grades,  on 
Park  street;  six-room  addition  to  the  Andrew  Schoolhouse, 
Quiney  District  (three  rooms  were  completed  with  money 
previously  authorized,  but  three  more  rooms  were  authorized 
in  order  that  the  three-room  schoolhouse  on  Way  street  might 
be  abandoned);  Pubhc  Latin  School  Annex,  coal  pocket  and 
reinforcement  of  driveway;  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  com- 
pletion of  equipment;  Mary  Lyon  Schoolhouse  (since  named 
Edmund  P.  Tileston  Schoolhouse),  eight  rooms  and  hall  supple- 
menting the  eight  rooms  erected  in  1911-12  and  thus  permitting 
the  abandonment  of  the  old  Tileston  building. 

During  the  coming  year  when  the  topic  of  schoolhouse  con- 
struction is  under  consideration  attention  must  be  centered 
first  upon  the  congested  condition  of  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  North  and  West  Ends.  The  initial  step  has  been  taken 
to  supply  adequate  quarters  in  the  latter  section,  but  the 
situation  in  the  former  must  probably  be  met  by  the  building 
of  a  new  schoolhouse. 

In  the  North  End  it  has  heretofore  seemed  that  the  limit 
of  possible  growth  in  population  had  been  reached  and  it  has 
been  deemed  impracticable  to  erect  an  additional  schoolhouse. 

The  number  of  pupils  requiring  housing  during  the  school 
year  1912  13  could  not  be  accommodated  in  the  regular 
schoolhouses  available,  and  the  school  membership  of  the  dis- 
trict has  since  greatly  increased. 

The  population  is  such  as  to  necessitate  the  instruction  of 
an  exceptionally  large  number  of  pupils  in  special  English 
classes  for  non-English  speaking  children  and  in  special  classes 
for  mentally  deficient  children.  Such  an  organization  on  a 
small  group  basis  prevents  the  utilization  of  the  full  capacity 
of  present  schoolhouses. 

The  overflow  of  pupils  is  housed  in  thirteen  rented  rooms. 
Eight  of  these  rooms  are  in  a  private  schoolhouse  on  Moon 
street,  two  are  in  the  North  End  Union,  two  are  at  24  Hull 
street  and  one  is  in  the  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School. 
For  these  rooms  the  city  pays  an  annual  rental  as  follows: 

North  End  Union $1,000 

Moon  Street  School  (not  including  use  of  five  rooms  for  an  even- 
ing school) 4,875 

24  Hull  street 420 

North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School 600 

Total $6,89.5 
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When  a  new  building  is  erected  in  the  North  End  it  should 
be  sufficiently  large  to  permit  the  abandonment  of  the  six- 
room  school  for  lower  grades,  known  as  the  Freeman  School, 
and  two  rooms  in  the  Hancock  Schoolhouse  which  are  not 
suitable  for  school  purposes.  It  should  furthermore  provide 
for  industrial  education  such  as  has  been  afforded  at  the  North 
Bennet  Street  School. 

In  many  respects  parallel  conditions  are  found  in  the  West 
End  although  here  the  needs  are  most  pressing.  The  contin- 
ual growth  in  the  school  population  of  the  West  End  seems 
assured  for  several  years  at  least,  and  two  of  the  present 
schoolhouses  are  of  such  a  nature  and  are  so  located  that  one 
should  be  abandoned  altogether  and  the  other  should  be  con- 
verted into  a  building  for  pre  vocational  instruction. 

In  these  two  buildings,  namely,  the  Baldwin  and  Elizabeth 
Peabody  Schoolhouses,  there  are  twelve  class  rooms.  The 
school  committee  voted  over  two  years  ago  that  the  former 
schoolhouse  should  be  immediately  abandoned.  It  is  unfitted 
for  elementary  school  purposes.  The  lighting  arrangements 
are  exceedingly  poor  and  its  situation  is  undesirable.  It  may 
be  approached  only  from  a  private  roadway  past  a  livery 
stable.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  livery  stable,  wayfarers'  wood- 
yard,  a  theater  and  a  blank  wall.  Sunlight  enters  only  one 
room,  and  then  only  for  an  hour  a  day  over  the  tops  of 
buildings. 

In  the  Elizabeth  Peabody  Schoolhouse  the  natural  light  is 
so  poor  that  the  use  of  electric  lights  is  required  even  on  sun- 
shiny days.  It  is  unsuitable  for  regular  academic  work  but 
may  be  transformed  into  a  prevocational  school  —  a  type  of 
school  needed  in  the  West  End  as  much  as  in  other  sections 
of  the  city  in  which  such  schools  are  now  located.  For  this 
reason  the  latter  building  should  not  be  abandoned  by  the 
school  committee. 

In  addition  to  the  twelve  classes  in  the  Baldwin  and  Eliza- 
beth Peabody  Schoolhouses,  there  are  thirteen  other  classes  in 
the  four  West  End  districts  that  are  housed  in  temporary  or 
unsatisfactory  quarters.  Three  of  these  classes  are  in  port- 
ables, six  are  in  rented  rooms,  two  are  in  basement  rooms  and 
two  are  in  small  rear  rooms  of  the  Sharp  Schoolhouse. 

In  a  report  submitted  to  the  school  committee  last  spring, 
while  the  subject  of  new  schoolhouses  was  under  consideration 
the   congested   condition  of  the   West   End  schools  was  set 
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forth  at  length.  The  schools  are  now  even  more  congested 
than  they  were  at  that  time.  There  has  been  another  increase 
in  registration  this  fall  and  many  classes  are  now  organized 
on  the  basis  of  more  than  46  pupils  per  teacher.  There  are 
six  classes  in  the  Mayhew  School  of  the  Wells  District,  each 
having  more  than  50  pupils.  In  the  Bowdoin  District  there 
are  classes  of  51,  52,  59  and  64  pupils  each.  In  the  Wendell 
Phillips  District  there  are  seven  classes  with  48  or  more  pupils 
each.  In  the  Washington  District  there  are  fifteen  classes 
with  more  than  46  pupils  each. 

Twenty-five  additional  class  rooms  would  be  needed  in  the 
West  End  to  replace  temporary  or  unsatisfactory  quarters. 
The  school  committee  has  set  aside  $100,000  for  land  and 
plans  for  a  new  24-room  schoolhouse  in  the  Wells  District  to 
accommodate  1,056  pupils.  The  existing  overcrowding  of  many 
rooms  and  the  need  of  abandoning  such  quarters  as  stated, 
make  it  evident  that  this  new  schoolhouse  should  be  completed 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  To  this  end,  a  sufficient  amount  should 
be  included  in  the  appropriations  for  1914,  to  complete  the 
building. 

Two  other  schoolhouse  matters  demand  the  attention  of  the 
school  committee  in  1914.  Land  has  been  taken  for  the  new 
home  of  the  Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  and  the  money 
necessary  for  the  immediate  erection  of  the  buildings  should 
be  included  in  the  next  appropriations.  The  growth  of  this 
school  and  its  requirements  are  set  forth  under  "Industrial 
Schools."  At  the  Endicott  School  in  the  Ohver  Wendell 
Holmes  District  there  are  nine  portables.  The  population  of 
the  vicinity  is  increasing  and  a  new  twelve  or  sixteen  room 
schoolhouse  for  upper  and  lower  grades  will  be  needed  in  the 
near  future. 

XIII.  MISCELLANEOUS. 
A.  School  Luncheons. 
Some  provision  for  students'  luncheons  in  high  schools  is  a 
necessity.  In  almost  every  large  high  school  in  this  country 
luncheons  are  provided  in  one  of  the  following  ways:  By  some 
designated  caterer,  by  the  school  itself,  by  the  system  as  a 
whole  or  by  some  civic  organization.  The  objection  to  a 
caterer  is  that  the  luncheon  is  not  served  at  cost.  Criticism 
is  almost  sure  to  arise.  Such  a  plan  was  tried  in  this  city  and 
was  abandoned. 
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Our  high  schools  have  not  been  built  with  kitchens  or  cook- 
ing arrangements  in  them,  so  that  it  would  be  impracticable 
for  the  schools  to  provide  their  own  cooks  and  luncheons 
except  in  a  few  instances. 

At  present  the  luncheons  are  provided  by  a  department  of 
the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union.  It  prepares 
them  at  its  kitchens  on  Charles  street,  distributes  them  to  the 
schools  through  carriers  and  to  the  children  through  attendants. 
It  does  all  this  without  profit,  simply  endeavoring  to  make 
receipts  and  expenses  balance.  The  expenses  last  year  were 
distributed  approximately  as  follows:  For  food,  54  per  cent;  for 
delivery,  4  per  cent;  for  labor,  32  per  cent;  for  rent,  2  per 
cent;  for  incidentals,  8  per  cent.  The  luncheons  that  have 
been  provided  are  palatable  and  nutritious  and  are  highly 
satisfactory  to  the  schools  in  every  respect,  but  the  organiza- 
tion is  anxious  to  develop  certain  other  activities  which  will 
prevent  its  continuing  this  enterprise.  It  has  served  notice 
upon  the  school  committee  of  its  desire  and  the  question  arises, 
What  permanent  arrangement  should  be  made? 

If  another  organization  can  be  found  to  assume  the  burden 
this  would  probably  be  the  best  solution,  unless  the  union  can 
be  persuaded  to  continue  it. 

There  are  grave  objections  to  the  school  committee  going 
into  a  business  enterprise,  as  it  involves  questions  of  labor  and 
production  that  are  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  the  schools. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  a  suitable  plant  might  be  used 
for  educational  purposes  in  connection  with  the  High  School 
of  Practical  Arts  or  the  Trade  School  for  Girls,  or  both,  the 
operation  of  the  plant  to  be  a  part  of  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  the  students,  and  the  output  of  the  plant  to  be  sold  at 
cost  to  school  children.  Such  a  plant  would  offer  training  for 
girls  not  only  in  dietetics,  but  in  clerical,  directive  and  dis- 
tributive positions.  If  this  should  be  undertaken,  the  most 
convenient  location  would  be  in  an  annex  to  the  main  building 
of  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 

PENNY   LUNCHEONS. 

But  little  attempt  has  been  made  to  provide  school  luncheons 
for  elementary  children  in  this  city.  There  seems  to  be  a 
feeling  that  such  a  provision  would  be  another  step  toward 
the  deterioration  of  the  home.  In  point  of  fact,  the  average 
expenditure  in  the  way  of  pennies  for  street  luncheons  has  been 
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carefully  investigated  in  other  cities  and  amounts  to  at  least 
60  cents  per  100  children  per  day.  In  Boston  this  would 
amount  to  S60,000  a  year  that  is  spent  for  candies,  pickles 
and  innutritious  and  unclean  stuff  purchased  of  street  vendors. 
This  is  a  conservative  estimate;  the  estimate  at  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Hygiene  was  S96,000  for  children's  luncheons 
in  Boston.  For  every  $1  spent  for  street  luncheons,  45  cents' 
worth  of  food  is  purchased  in  comparison  to  100  cents'  worth 
at  school  luncheons.  In  fact,  if  food  values  are  considered 
there  is  no  comparison  between  the  wares  purchased  of  ven- 
dors and  the  school  luncheons,  for  the  latter  are  provided  with 
an  eye  single  to  the  interests  of  children  and  contain  the  maxi- 
mum of  food  value  at  the  minimum  of  expense. 

As  a  rule,  young  children  crave  and  need  something  to  eat 
in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon.  If  they  are  not  provided  with 
something  wholesome  at  recess,  they  will  get  what  they  can 
find.  In  elementary  schools  the  "penny  lunch"  is  served 
from  10  to  10.30  a.  m.,  and  the  children  are  dissuaded  from 
purchasing  more  than  a  penny's  worth.  In  many  districts 
there  are  homes  not  having  a  midday  meal,  there  being  no  one 
at  home  to  prepare  it.  For  children  from  these  homes  a  two, 
three  or  five  cent  luncheon  is  served  at  noon.  In  over  forty 
cities,  reports  show  that  these  luncheons  are  self-supporting, 
the  school  boards  providing  only  the  utensils.  The  reports 
invariably  show  that  the  children  are  improved  physically, 
mentally  and  morally  by  judicious  feeding,  and  that  many 
parents,  ignorant  of  American  food  and  good  cooking,  are 
educated  by  the  school  luncheon.  Children  are  taught  to  like 
nutritious  foods  and  to  avoid  the  usual  wares.  After  the 
luncheon,  children  who  were  restless  and  unsatisfied  become 
ready  and  willing  for  work.  Truancy  is  decreased,  also  absence 
on  account  of  sickness.  Good  habits  of  diet  are  formed,  and 
good  manners  are  developed. 

Among  ordinary  school  children  10  per  cent,  and  among 
retarded  children  65  per  cent  suffer  from  malnutrition.  Many 
children  are  improperly  nourished,  not  because  of  poverty  but 
because  of  improper  feeding.  Open-air  classes  and  open  win- 
dow classes  need  an  increased  food  supply.  Some  of  our  teachers 
say  that  half  their  children  are  hungry  most  of  the  time.  In 
many  countries  provisions  for  feeding  are  made  by  law.  Why 
should  Boston,  the  most  enlightened  of  American  cities,  be  so 
slow  in  experimenting  in  so  important  a  matter? 
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So  far  from  the  "  lunch-at-cost "  tending  to  the  free  feedmg 
of  children,  its  tendency  is  just  the  opposite.  When  children 
are  provided  with  nutritious  food  at  cost,  it  stops  the  clamor 
of  those  who  want  the  hungry  fed.  In  no  city  that  has  estab- 
lished penny  luncheons  for  children  has  there  since  been  any 
effort  to  secure  free  feeding. 

The  Home  and  School  Association  of  this  city  has  the  neces- 
sary equipment  and  will  gladly  operate  two  or  three  centers 
without  expense  to  the  schools.  They  should  be  accorded  the 
opportunity  with  gratitude. 

B.     Experiments  in  Operation  in  Certain  Schools. 

In  order  that  the  schools  may  progress,  it  is  necessary 
that  new  features  be  introduced,  but  as  a  rule  these  should  be 
introduced  experimentally  in  a  few  places  and  thoroughly 
tested  before  they  are  generally  adopted.  Many  of  our  teachers 
and  principals  have  special  interests  and  aptitudes  and  are 
desirous  of  making  a  contribution  to  the  cause  of  education. 
They  should  be  encouraged  not  only  to  develop  their  initiative 
and  individuality,  but  to  feed  our  system  from  within  with 
new  ideas.  As  each  school  makes  some  contribution  in  the 
way  of  a  special  investigation  or  a  new  plan,  it  becomes  a 
means  of  inspiration  to  the  whole  system. 

Attention  has  been  called  in  other  parts  of  this  report  to 
experiments  in  the  domestic  training  of  girls,  in  the  manual 
training  of  boys,  and  in  other  subjects.  No  attempt  has  been 
made,  however,  to  sum  up  the  experiments  that  are  under  way, 
or  the  special  features  that  characterize  different  schools.  At 
the  close  of  the  next  year  the  principal  of  each  school  will  be 
invited  to  submit  a  report  of  those  attempts  that  have  been 
made  in  his  district  to  add  life  and  interest  to  the  work  and 
to  depart  from  the  beaten  path.  Their  statements  should 
make  a  decidedly  profitable  chapter  in  the  next  report. 

experiment  in  work  and   play.      MARGARET  FULLER  SCHOOL, 
BOWDITCH   DISTRICT. 

For  two  years  a  special  assistant  has  been  assigned  to  this 
school  as  play  teacher.  Each  class  is  divided  into  three  groups, 
one  of  which  is  at  play  while  another  is  reciting  and  a  third 
is  doing  seat  work.  Each  child  has  three  20-minute  lesson 
periods,  three  20-minute  work  periods,  three  20-minute  play 
periods,   and  four  30-minute  general  class  periods  per  day. 
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The  principal  reports  that  the  teachers  approve  of  the  plan 
and  Miss  Lena  L.  Carpenter,  the  assistant  in  charge  to  whose 
initiative  the  experiment  is  due,  reports: 

"During  the  general  class  periods,  such  subjects  as  music,  drawing, 
writing,  poems,  dictation  and  spelling  were  taught;  during  the  20-minute 
lesson  periods,  such  subjects  as  reading  and  arithmetic  were  taught.  The 
children  were  grouped  according  to  ability  and  each  group  went  forward 
as  fast  as  it  was  able. 

"The  children  were  in  fine  condition  all  the  time  and  looked  as  well  when 
they  went  home  at  night  as  when  they  came  in  the  morning.  The  benumb- 
ing, stupefying  and  demoralizing  effects  of  too  much  seat  work  were  elim- 
inated and  the  discipline  was  reduced  to  a  minimum,  for  each  child  was 
eager  to  finish  his  work  and  so  go  out  with  his  group. 

"The  special  assistant  took  charge  of  all  the  play  periods,  helped  with 
some  of  the  general  class  work  and  did  some  work  wdth  individual  pupils. 
The  regular  teachers  taught  with  no  intermission  for  recess,  thus  teaching 
forty  minutes  more  a  day,  but  every  teacher  heartily  approved  of  the  plan 
and  was  anxious  to  continue  with  it. 

"The  results  at  the  end  of  the  year  showed  that  better  work  than  usual 
had  been  done." 

A  visit  to  this  school  will  impress  anyone  that  something 
unusual  must  be  going  on.  The  pleasure  the  children  seem  to 
take  in  their  work,  the  eagerness  with  which  they  take  part 
in  the  recitation,  and  their  general  alertness  and  orderliness  in 
the  schoolroom  are  as  evident  as  their  activity  on  the  play- 
ground.    The  experiment  should  be  continued. 

SCHOOL   CREDIT   FOR    HOME   DUTIES. 

At  the  George  Putnam  School  a  beginning  has  been  made 
in  giving  credit  in  school  for  certain  work  that  is  done  in  the 
home.  This  is  given  in  detail  as  it  applies  to  girls,  in  this 
report  under  the  head  of  "Household  Arts."  In  like  manner 
credit  was  given  boys  in  the  eighth  grade  for  home  gardening, 
home  repairs,  and  other  home  duties. 

About  twenty-five  gardens  were  visited  and  credit  given  for 
good  conditions  and  results.  Boys  were  accredited  for  repairing 
chairs,  tables,  walks,  electric  bells, —  about  sixty  different 
articles  in  all;  for  varnishing  or  painting  furniture,  about  fifteen 
different  articles  in  all;  for  chores  like  chopping  wood  and 
onerous  duties  done  regularly;  for  making  tool  chest,  garden 
boxes,  picture  frames,  play  houses, —  twenty-seven  different 
articles  in  all. 

The  cooperation  of  the  home  has  been  secured  almost  with- 
out exception  and  many  parents  have  given  expression  to  their 
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appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  the  school  to  work  hand  in  hand 
with  the  home.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  surer  way  to 
affiliate  home  and  school  or  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  home 
on  the  part  of  the  children.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  that  which 
is  done  habitually,  although  the  occasional  is  also  recognized. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  this  plan  has  been  developed  into 
a  permanent  policy.  It  was  started  here  late  in  the  year  and 
an  account  of  a  full  year's  work  must  await  the  next  report. 
The  way  the  experiment  originated  is  interesting  and  is  quoted 
from  the  report  of  the  principal,  Mr.  Herbert  L.  Morse: 

"Having  heard  for  some  time  from  parents  and  others  who  were  pleased 
to  find  something  in  the  school  work  that  they  could  criticize  adversely, 
that  carpentry  and  cooking  should  not  be  taught  in  the  schools  as  they  did 
not  amount  to  anything,  that  the  time  was  only  wasted,  etc.,  and  knowing 
from  the  cooking  teacher  and  pupils  that  many  of  the  children  were  not 
allowed  to  put  their  newly  acquired  knowledge  into  practice,  as  'fussing 
around  in  the  kitchen  and  making  messes'  was  forbidden,  I  decided  to  try 
the  experiment  of  giving  credit  for  home  work  in  cooking  and  woodworking 
and  afterwards  extended  it  to  gardening  and  chores.  I  prepared  a  blank 
to  be  filled  out  and  signed  by  the  parent,  requesting  me  to  give  the  child 
credit  for  work  of  this  nature  which  they  specified  and  testified  had  been 
done  '  willingly,  well  and  without  waste.'  The  scheme  has  worked  splen- 
didly." 

EDUCATIONAL   EXPERIMENT. 

The  Quincy  School  Club  of  Cooperation. 

One  of  the  initial  organizations  undertaking  vocational 
guidance  in  Boston  is  a  club  in  the  Quincy  School  which  was 
formed  in  1908  to  help  the  graduates  of  that  school.  Its  con- 
stitution is  remarkably  in  line  with  present  methods  of  counsel- 
ing, aiding  and  following  up  children  who  leave  school  to  go  to 
work.  Its  membership  consists  of  all  graduates  who  are  under 
eighteen,  and  the  pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  A 
skilled  teacher  who  has  the  confidence  of  parents  and  pupils 
acts  as  club  leader,  and  sees  that  vocational  advice  is  given  as 
ne'eded.  Suitable  work  is  unfailingly  secured  through  the 
cooperation  of  a  group  of  business  men  who  are  the  loyal  friends 
of  the  boys.  Their  cooperation  was  secured  by  a  letter  sent  to 
them  (500  copies  to  as  many  business  houses).  The  impetus 
from  that  one  effort  has  never  ceased  and  no  second  appeal  has 
been  necessary.  One  house  created  ten  new  positions  and 
offered  them  to  members  of  the  club. 

The  follow-up  system  is  through  the  club  itself  which  induces 
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the  members  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  school  through  stated 
meetings  each  year.  These  club  reunions  in  which  some  of 
our  best  business  men  dehglit  to  participate,  give  excellent 
opportunities  for  inspiring  talks  upon  opportunities,  civic 
duties  and  the  choice  of  a  life  work. 

The  franlcness  with  which  the  boys  tell  their  progress  and 
difficulties,  and  the  pleasure  with  which  they  cooperate  in 
helping  one  another  and  advising  with  their  club  leader,  show 
that  an  elementary  school  may  continue  its  influence  over  its 
graduates  long  after  they  leave  it. 

HOME    GARDENING. 

A  very  few  schools  have  developed  their  children's  taste 
for  gardening.  This  is  notably  true  of  the  Sherwin,  which 
reports  857  box  gardens  and  289  home  gardens,  in  addition  to 
work  in  the  Sterling  street  garden,  a  tract  of  two  or  three 
acres  under  the  control  of  the  Boston  Social  Union.  The 
Sterling  street  garden  should  eventually  be  conducted  by 
the  school  committee  and  a  few  school  gardens  should  be 
developed  in  other  parts  of  the  city  to  serve  as  object  lessons 
and  as  a  means  of  training  for  teachers. 

In  the  Sherwin  District  the  work  has  been  carried  on  con- 
tinuously for  seven  years  and  the  number  participating  has 
steadily  increased.  In  view  of  the  remarkable  interest  that 
has  been  awakened  among  the  children  and  the  homes  of  this 
district.  Miss  Mary  E.  T.  Healy,  who  supervises  the  garden, 
has  been  requested  to  submit  a  report,  a  part  of  which  is  included 
here  for  the  help  of  others. 

"The  materials  needed  are  a  wooden  box  easily  obtained  from  the  family 
grocer,  a  few  handfuls  of  cinders  to  supply  drainage,  a  few  shovefuls  of 
loam,  fertiUzers,  and  seed.  Every  soil  requires  for  fertility  nitrogen, 
potash  and  phosphorus.  Nitrogen  is  needed  to  produce  leafage  and  may 
be  procured  by  adding  to  the  loam  a  little  stable  manure  or  street  sweepings; 
potash  is  required  to  promote  strong  stems  and  vigorous  roots  and  may  be 
obtained  by  adding  to  the  loam  a  cupful  or  so  of  wood  ashes;  phosphorus 
is  necessary  for  the  development  of  fruit  and  seed  and  may  be  furnished 
by  mixing  with  the  soil  a  few  tablespoons  of  crushed  burnt  bone.  Seeds 
for  these  experiments  may  be  obtained  from  the  Agricultural  Department 
at  Washington  on  appUcation  through  the  local  representative,  or  pur- 
chased   in  a  penny  package  from  many  philanthropical  sources. 

"A  child  may  learn  the  following  agricultural  facts  from  a  very  small 
box  garden. 

1.  To  provide  drainage. 

2.  To  select  suitable  soil. 
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3.  To  prepare  the  soil  by  removing  stones  and  crushing  the  lumps. 

4.  To  collect,  prepare  and  add  fertilizers. 

5.  To  plant  small  seeds  in  drills. 

6.  To  plant  large  seeds  singly,  leaving  a  space  between. 

7.  To  cultivate  to  admit  air  to  the  soil. 

8.  To  supply  water  as  needed. 

9.  To  remove  weeds  as  they  appear. 

10.  To  transplant. 

11.  To  guard  against  and  destroy  injurious  insects;  i.  e.,  plant  lice. 

12.  To  welcome  helpful  insects;  i.  e.,  the  lady  bird  and  ant  in  a  box 
garden;  their  food  is  plant  lice. 

13.  To  observe  and  enjoy  the  plants  in  their  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment. 

14.  To  reap  the  harvest  of  flower  and  fruit. 

15.  To  gather  and  preserve  ripened  seed  for  a  future  crop. 

16.  To  observe  the  withering  and  decline  of  the  plant  as  it  completes 
its  life  cycle. 

"These  are  all  experiences  of  a  real  farmer.  The  child  is  lead  to  regard 
his  box  garden  as  a  Lilliputian  farm,  a  genuine  farm  seen  through  the  small 
end  of  a  telescope. 

"The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  plan  of  work. 

ORAL   INSTRUCTION   TO    CLASSES. 

1.  Soil. 

a.  Definition. 

b.  Formation. 

c.  Composition. 

d.  Uses. 

2.  Requirements  for  Fertility  in  Soil. 

a.     Its  condition. 

6.     Its  ability  to  retain  moisture. 

aa.     Capillary  water. 

bb.     Free  water. 

c.  Of  a  temperature  suitable  for  germination. 

d.  The  presence  of  humus,  etc. 

e.  Its  ability  to  admit  the  passage  of  air. 

3.  How  to  Plant  a  Box  Garden  Demonstrated. 

4.  Cleaning  up  Yards  and  Planting  a  Home  Garden. 

5.  Anticipating  Some  of  the  Troubles  that  Confront  the  Home  Gardener 

in  the  Congested  Districts. 

FOLLOWING    UP  THE    WORK. 

"It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  interest  of  the  children  alive  to  the  work 
by  occasional  inquiries  as  to  progress,  question-boxes,  etc.  A  blank 
book  is  also  circulated  among  the  different  class  rooms  shortly  after  the 
oral  instruction  is  given.  Each  teacher  records  in  this  book  in  appro- 
priate columns,  the  name  and  residence  of  each  child,  the  number  of 
box  gardens  he  has  planted,  and  whether  or  not  he  has  cleaned  up  and 
planted  a  home  garden.  In  addition  to  this  some  of  the  teachers  keep 
account  of  the  number  of  seeds  given  to  each  pupil.     Home  gardens  are 
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visited  by  a  coniniittce  of  pupils  selected  by  the  teacher  in  each  class. 
The  best  efforts  are  listed  to  be  photographed.  Some  upp(>r  f^rade  pupil 
is  always  {^lad  to  perform  this  service  for  his  school  when  furnished  with 
films.  These  photographs  can  be  made  into  lantern  slides  at  a  small 
expense,  and  afford  an  inspiration  to  the  children,  as  well  as  a  definite 
record  of  the  progress  of  the  work  from  year  to  year.  In  the  Sherwin 
School  there  are  at  present  fifty-one  lantern  slides  illustrative  of  the 
progress  of  the  work. 

ANNUAL    SEEDLING    EXHIBITION. 

"Annually  in  June  an  exhibition  of  the  best  efforts  in  making  box  gardens 
is  held  in  the  school  hall.  They  are  arranged  in  classes,  and  each  box 
labeled  with  the  owner's  name.  A  prize  of  a  potted  plant  is  given  for  the 
best  effort  in  each  class,  and  small  flags  are  placed  in  each  box  showing 
specially  good  results." 

GARDENING  NO  LONGER  AN  EXPERIMENT. 

The  development  of  home ,  gardening  is  of  such  importance 
as  to  deserve  special  consideration  by  the  school  committee. 

Nothing  will  give  children  a  greater  interest  in  the  home  or 
hold  them  to  it  more  closely  than  light  occupations  that  will 
beautify  it  or  contribute  to  its  upkeep.  As  the  work  of 
children  becomes  helpful  they  become  unselfish,  and  as  they 
take  pride  in  their  home  they  will  love  it. 

No  work  is  more  necessary  for  the  child  than  outdoor  work 
in  the  soil.  It  will  satisfy  the  instinctive  tendencies  and  will 
teach  the  elementary  knowledge  of  nature  that  should  be 
learned  directly  and  not  from  books.  It  will  give  physical 
strength  and  moral  cleanness.  It  will  develop  the  powers  of 
observation  and  knowledge  of  nature's  laws.  Soil,  plant  life 
and  insect  life  mil  thus  take  on  new  meaning. 

The  habit  of  intelligent  gardening  will,  when  once  formed,  be 
a  permanent  influence  in  life,  tying  the  child  to  the  home, 
making  it  the  center  of  recreation  and  the  object  of  care, 
taste  and  interest.  It  will  lead  boys  and  girls  to  seek  homes  of 
their  own. 

The  supply  of  vegetables  and  small  fruits  which  may  be 
produced  even  on  an  extremely  small  area,  when  the  child 
learns  how,  will  materially  add  to  the  comforts  of  home  and 
reduce  the  high  cost  of  living. 

The  beautifying  of  the  city  by  converting  its  hideous  back 
lots,  its  door  yards  and  its  vacant  places  into  bowers  of  vines, 
shrubs,  fruits,  flowers  and  neat  vegetable  gardens  can  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  seen  the  towns  of  England  and 
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the  cities  of  France.  Thus  children  may  have  their  civic  pride 
developed  and  each  may  contribute  to  the  city  beautiful. 

As  the  school  stimulates  home  gardening  and  gives  credit 
for  it,  it  will  cement  the  ties  between  school  and  home,  and  give 
teachers  access  to  the  homes  in  a  most  simple  and  natural  way. 

The  organization  and  development  of  home  gardening 
through  the  schools  is  feasible  and  inexpensive. 

1.  There  should  be  a  few  school  gardens  or  tracts  accessible 
to  teachers  and  pupils  for  purposes  of  training  and  observation. 
One  of  these  might  well  be  the  Sterling  street  tract  and  another 
might  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Children's  Museum  in  the  park 
on  Jamaica  Pond. 

2.  A  course  should  be  provided  by  the  school  committee 
for  training  teachers.  This  should  be  given  by  a  horticulturist 
who  is  a  teacher  and  a  practical  gardener.  The  course  should 
be  both  theoretical  and  practical.  Sufficient  teachers  will 
apply  for  the  course  to  make  the  only  difficulty  one  of  selection 
and  elimination. 

3.  At  least  two  teachers  from  each  school  should  be 
appointed  district  gardeners  to  organize  the  work  and  visit 
gardens  after  school  hours  and  during  the  summer  months. 
They  should  be  paid  a  moderate  compensation  for  hours  of 
extra  service,  not  enough  to  excite  cupidity  but  enough  to  justify 
those  who  have  natural  interest  in  giving  their  time  of  recrea- 
tion to  it. 

4.  A  director  should  look  after  the  work  and  there  should 
be  as  many  gardeners  as  there  are  school  gardens. 

5.  The  school  gardens  should  be  sufficient  in  area  to  pro- 
vide for  groups  of  individual  gardeners  of  typical  character 
and  for  a  demonstration  garden  showing  plants  of  educational 
interest,  such  as  cotton,  pineapples,  peanuts,  flax,  and  a  great 
variety  of  commercial  plants. 

C.     Increased  Efficiency. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  beginning  with  the  opening  of 
the  schools  in  September,  1913,  to  increase  the  amount  of 
teaching  and  the  quantity  of  school  work  accomplished  without 
a  lengthening  of  the  school  year.  To  this  end  the  regulations 
have  been  modified  in  several  important  respects. 

Teachers  and  members  of  the  supervising  stafif  are  now 
required  to  report  for  service  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning 
preceding  that  on  which  the  schools  open  for  the  pupils.    This 
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arrangement  has  been  made  in  order  that  much  of  the  pre- 
liminary clerical  work  and  administrative  duties  incident  to 
the  opening  of  the  schools  may  be  disposed  of  before  the  pupils 
appear,  with  the  consequent  result  that  actual  teaching  may 
be  commenced  a  day  earlier  than  heretofore. 

Complementary  to  this  arrangement  teachers  and  members 
of  the  supervising  staff  are  now  required  to  remain  on  duty 
until  the  close  of  the  regular  session  of  the  Wednesday  of  the 
second  calendar  week  immediately  preceding  the  Fourth  of 
July.  Owing  to  the  suspension  of  much  of  the  regular  class- 
room work  prior  to  that  date,  because  of  college  examinations 
and  graduation  exercises,  the  day  on  which  teachers  concluded 
their  duties  was  not  uniform  in  all  schools,  or  even  in  the  same 
school.  With  the  fixing  of  a  date  for  the  general  dismissal  of 
teachers,  the  collection  of  text  books  and  supplies  at  the  end 
of  the  year  has  been  limited  to  the  last  week  of  school,  but 
principals  are  allowed  to  require  teachers  to  remain  on  duty 
on  the  Thursday  and  Friday  of  the  last  week  of  school  to 
assist  at  graduations,  or  for  the  completion  of  records  and 
reports. 

A  clause  has  also  been  added  to  the  regulations  requiring 
principals  to  remain  on  duty  until  their  annual  statistical 
reports  and  other  data  have  been  filed  and  approved.  This 
provision  has  been  made  necessary  in  view  of  the  change  in 
the  state  law  imposing  a  fine  upon  school  committees  in  case 
the  completed  returns  for  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  state  are 
not  filed  with  the  state  board  of  education  before  the  end  of 
August.  In  previous  years  principals  often  left  for  the  summer 
vacation  as  soon  as  the  schools  closed  and  before  the  office  of 
the  superintendent  had  had  an  adequate  opportunity  to  verify 
their  reports.  In  many  cases  they  became  inaccessible  until 
the  schools  reopened  in  September. 

As  a  further  means  of  intensifying  the  work  already  laid 
out  for  the  high  schools  and  to  give  teachers  greater  opportunity 
for  special  attention  to  individual  pupils,  all  high  and  Latin 
school  sessions  have  been  lengthened  from  five  to  five  and  one- 
half  hours.  Many  of  the  high  schools  had  hitherto  been 
operating  under  a  daily  schedule  of  five  and  one-half  hours, 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  pupils  belonging  in  those  schools, 
and  the  change  made  merely  extends  the  rule  to  all  secondary 
schools. 

There  was  no  intention  that  the  addition  of  a  half-hour  to 
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the  length  of  the  daily  session  of  any  school  should  thereby 
involve  an  addition  to  the  curriculum  or  an  extension  of  the 
ground  previously  covered  by  a  year's  work.  On  the  contrary 
it  was  and  is  intended  to  lessen  the  pressure  of  home  study  by 
affording  a  greater  opportunity  to  teachers  to  explain  and 
review  lessons  and  to  do  all  of  the  v/ork  of  the  class  room  more 
thoroughly  and  less  hurriedly. 

Not  enough  attention  is  paid  to  teaching  children  to  study. 
It  is  taken  for  granted  that  they  have  already  acquired  this 
art.  This  should  by  no  means  be  assumed,  but  rather  the 
opposite.  A  half-hour  has  been  added  to  the  program  of  the 
general  high  schools  with  this  distinct  purpose.  In  most  schools 
the  half-hour  has  been  distributed  by  adding  five  minutes  to  each 
recitation  period.  If  this  is  used  simply  ''  to  prolong  the  agony  " 
of  quizzes  and  regular  recitation  it  will  increase  the  home  work 
instead  of  diminishing  it,  and  a  return  to  the  old  schedule  will 
undoubtedly  follow.  The  intention  is  that  the  time  should  be 
used  in  studying  a  part  of  the  lesson  with  the  children,  in 
relieving  the  pressure  and  the  hurry  of  the  recitation,  and  in 
assigning  the  next  day's  lesson  in  a  way  that  will  interest  the 
student  and  show  him  how  to  study.  It  is  hoped  that  more 
teachers  may  avail  themselves  of  the  extra  time  in  experi- 
menting with  the  German  method  of  teaching  —  the  study- 
lesson  plan  —  in  which  the  teacher  and  the  class  attack  the 
lesson  together,  with  little  or  no  previous  study.  In  this 
method  the  teacher  is  not  so  much  a  quizzer  as  an  inspiring 
leader.  This  method  in  competent  hands  would  revolutionize 
the  teaching.  We  have  many  teachers  who  could  use  it 
successfully  and  achieve  better  results  with  less  home  work. 
The  quiz  to  discover  whether  the  students  have  been  over  the 
lesson  and  to  test  the  memory  in  what  they  have  "studied" 
now  often  constitutes  the  whole  recitation;  whereas  the  greater 
part  of  study  should  be  given  to  selecting  the  essential  and 
important  ideas  and  organizing  them  in  proper  sequence  in 
the  mind,  and  a  part  of  the  recitation  should  be  directed  to 
this  end. 

Finally,  a  reduction  in  the  extent  to  which  the  schools  may 
be  closed  on  account  of  stormy  weather  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  exemption  of  all  of  the  Normal,  Latin,  high  and  industrial 
schools  from  the  application  of  the  "no-school"  signal,  thus 
requiring  these  schools  to  remain  open  on  all  school  days  regard- 
less of  weather  conditions. 
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The  lessening  of  the  number  of  days  upon  wliich  the  ele- 
mentary schools  are  annually  closed  because  of  inclement 
weather  has  been  sought  through  the  transfer  from  the  principals 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  authority  to  suspend  the  afternoon 
sessions. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  superintendent  this  is  not  a 
pleasant  enlargement  of  his  duties.  The  task  of  guessing  what 
Boston  weather  \vill  be  two  hours  hence  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  long  ago  proved  to  be  too  much  of  an  enigma  for 
the  government's  local  weather  expert,  aided  by  all  of  his 
scientific  apparatus  and  telegraphic  communications.  Certainly 
uniform  success  in  this  direction  cannot  be  expected  of  anyone. 

The  territory  covered  by  Boston  is  so  extensive  that  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  telephoning  is  required  in  order  to  notify 
the  telephone  exchanges,  the  fire  houses  and  the  large  number 
of  factories,  churches,  cemeteries  and  other  places  cooperating 
in  giving  by  whistle  or  bell  the  signal  for  suspension.  This 
process  occupies  about  an  hour  under  the  most  favorable 
telephonic  conditions,  but  it  must  be  completed  forty-five 
minutes  before  the  time  for  beginning  school,  otherwise  many 
children  will  be  on  their  way  to  school.  In  the  space  of  two 
hours  weather  conditions  are  so  frequently  reversed  the  schools 
are  sometimes  closed  when  they  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
open  and  are  not  suspended  when  the  weather  at  the  opening 
hour  would  seem  to  many  to  warrant  closing.  During  the 
recent  season  of  rainy  weather  there  were  three  occasions 
when  the  superintendent  was  confronted  with  uncertain  weather 
prospects  that  were  equally  puzzling  to  the  weather  bureau. 
On  one  of  them  he  guessed  that  the  weather  would  improve 
and  did  not  order  the  "no-school"  signal.  A  half-hour  later  a 
miniature  blizzard  arrived.  On  the  next  occasion  a  drenching 
rain  was  falling  when  the  telephone  company  and  fire  depart- 
ment w^ere  notified  that  the  schools  would  be  suspended,  but 
before  the  word  had  been  given  to  all  of  the  other  cooperating 
agencies  the  rain  had  nearly  ceased.  On  the  third  occasion 
the  advance  judgment  of  the  weather  was  sustained  by  later 
conditions. 

Obviously  parents  are  the  best  judges  of  whether  it  is  suffi- 
ciently stormy  at  the  customary  time  for  their  children  to 
leave  for  school  to  cause  their  retention  at  home.  They  are 
best  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  health  of  their  own 
children.     On  pleasant  days  they  decide  whether  their  child's 
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health  will  not  permit  of  school  attendance.  They  should  do 
likewise  on  stormy  days.  However,  if,  because  of  a  local 
custom  long  established  but  unknown  many  miles  from  Boston, 
the  schools  are  to  be  closed  at  all  on  account  of  bad  weather, 
the  closing  should  be  regulated  by  some  uniformity  of  practice. 
There  should  not  be  a  wholesale  suspension  of  sessions  in 
certain  districts  of  the  city  and  a  general  absence  of  such 
suspension  in  other  sections.  It  was  the  evidence  of  such  wide 
divergence  of  judgment  among  principals  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes bad  weather  that  resulted  in  the  centering  of  all 
responsibility  on  the  superintendent. 

D.     Economies  of  the  Year. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  current  financial  year  the  school 
committee  was  confronted  with  the  probability  of  a  deficit 
unless  sufficient  additional  funds  were  forthcoming  through 
the  authorization  of  the  legislature  of  an  increased  tax  levy 
for  school  purposes,  or  unless  an  extensive  reduction  in  expend- 
itures became  possible.  After  a  lengthy  study  of  the  situation 
the  committee  found  that  the  indicated  deficit  could  not  be 
wholly  met  from  available  funds  without  closing  some  of  the 
schools.  It  therefore  petitioned  the  legislature  for  authority 
to  make  an  additional  appropriation  in  1913  of  five  cents  per 
$1,000  of  the  net  valuation  of  the  city  and  further  to  increase 
its  appropriations  of  1914  and  1915  by  like  amounts,  making 
a  total  increase  for  three  years  of  fifteen  cents  per  $1,000  of 
city  valuation.  The  Boston  Finance  Commission  and  numer- 
ous private  business  and  improvement  associations  supported 
the  school  committee  in  its  petition.  An  act  (chapter  615, 
1913)  authorizing  an  additional  appropriation  of  five  cents  per 
$1,000  for  the  financial  year  1913-14  and  ten  cents  per  $1,000  for 
the  financial  year  1914-15,  and  each  year  thereafter,  was  passed 
by  the  legislature.  Ten  cents  was  transferred  by  the  same 
act  from  the  account  for  new  buildings  to  that  for  repairs. 

The  net  amount  accruing  from  this  act  in  1913  ($0.05  per 
$1,000)  was  $72,012.76,  but  this  sum  was  not  sufficient  to  con- 
tinue school  activities  on  the  basis  of  the  previous  year  and  it 
became  necessary  to  put  numerous  measures  of  economy  into 
operation. 

REDUCTION    OF    PER    CAPITA    COSTS. 

The  aggregate  amount  set  aside  in  the  annual  budget  for 
supphes  and  incidentals  was  reduced  from  $339,100  (1912)  to 
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$263,431.71  (1913).  This  necessitated  a  consequent  reduction 
in  the  per  capita  allowance  for  the  schools.  The  total  per 
capita  of  the  Latin  and  high  schools  was  reduced  from  $4.84 
to  $3.30;  of  the  elementary  schools  from  $1.71  to  $1.46,  and  of 
special  schools  from  $22.67  to  $12.51. 

All  proposals  for  expensive  enlargements  of  school  activities 
laave  been  either  rejected  or  postponed  until  the  end  of  the 
financial  j'ear.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  registration  of 
the  schools  was  3,022  greater  September  30,  1913,  than  on 
the  corresponding  date  of  the  preceding  year,  the  whole  number 
of  teachers  in  the  service  (November)  remains  the  same  as  on 
January  31, 1913,  namely,  3,053.  Although  the  school  member- 
ship increased  during  the  school  year  ending  in  June,  vacancies  in 
the  teaching  corps  occurring  between  January  and  June  were  not 
filled  and  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  the  elementary 
schools  was  thereby  increased  from  40.3  to  42.7.  By  order 
of  the  school  committee  the  basis  of  new  appointments  of 
elementary  teachers  between  September,  1913,  and  January, 
1914,  has  been  made  44  pupils  in  first  grades  and  46  pupils 
in  higher  grades,  in  place  of  the  existing  regulation  that  such 
appointments  shall  be  made  on  a  basis  of  40  pupils  in  all  grades. 
These  several  restrictive  and  economical  measures,  together 
with  the  additional  amount  of  money  authorized  by  the  state 
legislature,  have  made  it  possible  to  live  within  the  total  appro- 
priation allowable  for  the  year. 

The  brief  reference  to  this  subject  made  herein  is  prompted 
by  its  important  relation  to  constructive  measures  and  to  the 
expansion  of  the  system  during  the  year.  Financial  matters 
are  more  fully  discussed  in  the  very  comprehensive  reports  of 
the  business  agent  of  the  school  committee. 

E.  State  Legislation  of  the  Year. 
The  Legislature  of  1913  passed  more  helpful  and  constructive 
school  laws  than  any  other  Massachusetts  Legislature  of  recent 
years.  Besides  the  bill  giving  the  Boston  School  Committee 
the  right  to  increase  its  appropriation  for  general  school  pur- 
poses it  enacted  the  following  important  educational  measures : 

1.  Acts  of  1913,  chapter  779,  An  Act  Relative  to  School 
Attendance  and  the  Employment  of  Minors. 

2.  Acts  of  1913,  chapter  805,  An  Act  Authorizing  the 
Establishment  of  Continuation  Schools  Upon  a  Compulsory 
Basis. 
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3.  Acts  of  1913,  chapter  831,  An  Act  Restricting  the 
Employment  of  Minors  and  commonly  known  as  "The  Child 
Labor  Law." 

4.  Acts  of  1913,  chapter  467,  An  Act  Requiring  Illiterate 
Minors  to  Attend  Evening  School  Irrespective  of  the  Fact  of 
Their  Employment  or  Non-Employment. 

SCHOOL   ATTENDANCE   AND    MINOR's    EMPLOYMENT   ACT. 

(1.)  The  first  named  act  is  substantially  a  rearrangement  of 
previously  existing  provisions  of  law  concerning  school  attend- 
ance and  the  employment  of  children,  with  the  exception  of 
that  portion  of  the  act  that  created  a  new  plan  for  a  uniform 
state  wide  system  of  issuing  certificates  authorizing  employ- 
ment. Prior  to  the  date  upon  which  the  new  law  went  into 
effect  (September  1,  1913)  Massachusetts  was  suffering  from 
a  confusion  of  school  legislation.  The  laws  conflicted  in  so 
many  respects  and  were  so  ambiguous  in  others  that  regular 
school  attendance  was  frequently  found  to  be  nonenforceable 
and  much  laxity  resulted  from  different  interpretations  of  the 
provisions  of  law  relative  to  the  issuance  of  working  certificates. 

This  act  combines  the  provisions  of  three  chapters  of  former 
acts  into  one  chapter,  separating  the  school  attendance  and 
employment  provisions,  assembling  in  one  section  the  duties 
of  attendance  officers  and  otherwise  rearranging  the  existing 
laws  so  as  to  make  them  more  convenient  for  reference.  The 
need  of  this  revision  is  perhaps  most  forcibly  illustrated  by  a 
few  concrete  examples  typical  of  the  old  laws: 

1.  They  provided  that  the  oath  of  the  parent  should  not  be 
accepted  as  evidence  of  age  when  an  age  and  schooling  certifi- 
cate was  issued,  if  other  evidence  were  obtainable,  and  then 
made  that  oath  the  only  evidence  on  the  face  of  the  certificate. 

2.  The  form  of  age  and  schooling  certificates  prescribed 
by  law  was  in  conflict  with  many  amendments  to  other  parts 
of  the  law  made  in  recent  years. 

3.  A  physician  was  required  to  certify  to  the  minor's  physical 
fitness  for  the  work  he  intended  to  do  but  no  statement  was 
required  from  the  employer  indicating  the  nature  of  the  work 
to  which  he  was  to  be  assigned. 

4.  A  portion  of  the  age  and  schooling  certificate  was  so 
worded  as  to  apply  only  to  illiterate  minors  under  sixteen  years 
of  age,  yet  elsewhere  in  the  law  their  employment  was  forbidden. 

5.  The  law  required  attendance  at  school  up  to  sixteen 
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years  of  age  of  all  wlio  could  not  read  and  write,  yet  truancy  was 
limited  to  those  under  fourteen  years,  therefore  attendance 
until  sixteen  was  under  no  circumstances  enforceable. 

6.  The  old  law  divided  the  responsibility  for  school  attend- 
ance between  the  cit.y  or  town  Avhere  a  child  resided  and  the 
one  in  which  the  parent  or  guardian  had  a  legal  residence, 
making  it  possible  to  evade  attendance  in  either.  It  also 
operated  to  exclude  from  school  children  having  but  one  parent 
living  and  that  parent  residing  in  a  town  or  city  remote  from 
the  actual  home  of  the  child.  The  law  is  now  so  worded  that 
a  child  may  attend  school  in  the  place  of  actual  residence  unless 
it  is  evident  that  the  residence  has  been  chosen  for  the  especial 
purpose  of  attending  school  there  in  preference  to  the  place 
of  the  parent's  legal  residence.  If  it  is  thus  evident  the  parent 
is  liable  for  the  payment  of  the  tuition  charges. 

7.  The  old  law  specified  that  all  children  should  attend 
school  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age  but  this  provision 
was  nullified  so  far  as  its  enforcement  was  concerned  by  other 
provisions  excusing  absence  for  every  possible  pretext,  if  a 
child  had  "already  acquired"  the  necessary  education,  or 
if  the  child  was  being  "otherwise  instructed,"  whatever  those 
terms  might  mean.  Very  aggravated  cases  of  non enforcement 
of  the  evident  intent  of  the  school  attendance  laws  resulted 
from  these  conflicting  requirements  and  so  long  as  they  existed 
attendance  officers  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  convictions  in 
court  for  nonattendance  in  school  when  cases  were  contested. 

8.  Under  the  former  laws  an  employer  of  minors  who 
desired  to  inform  himself  as  to  what  certificate  he  must  keep 
on  file  was  forced  to  examine  four  sections  (Acts  of  1909, 
chapter  514,  sections  58,  60  and  66,  and  Acts  of  1911,  chapter 
310,  section  1)  and  then  he  found  references  to  three  different 
kinds  of  certificates,  two  of  which  were  to  be  issued  by  "the 
superintendent  of  schools,"  without  indicating  whether  the 
superintendent  of  the  place  of  the  minor's  residence  or  of  the 
place,  of  employment,  and  the  third  issuable  by  any  person 
authorized  to  administer  oaths.  He  would  then  find  that  of 
these  three  kinds  of  certificates  one,  applying  to  persons  sixteen 
to  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  were  not  able  to  read  and  write, 
need  be  kept  on  file  only  during  term  time,  while  the  other  two, 
one  applying  to  all  persons  under  sixteen  and  the  other  to 
persons  over  sixteen  who  could  read  and  write,  must  be  kept 
on  file  the  year  round.     The  second  of  these  certificates  con- 
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tainecl  an  obsolete  and  misleading  clause  implying  that  the 
holder  might  be  employed  even  if  he  could  not  read  and  write, 
although  the  same  chapter  elsewhere  prohibited  such  employ- 
ment and  the  school  attendance  law  required  the  holder  thereof 
to  attend  day  school. 

9.  In  the  matter  of  producing  evidence  of  age  upon  which 
an  age  and  schooling  certificate  might  be  obtained  under  the 
old  law,  the  requirements  were  very  complete  for  children 
under  sixteen,  but  it  was  only  necessary  for  a  child  to  say  that 
he  was  over  sixteen  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  literacy  that 
served  the  same  purpose. 

10.  Under  the  old  law  anyone  could  make  out  and  sign  an 
"employer's  ticket,"  but  there  was  no  way  of  locating  the 
places  in  which  the  minors  who  submitted  these  tickets  actually 
entered  employment.  In  attempting  to  locate  minors  who  had 
entered  employment  we  found  that  less  than  15  per  cent  of 
those  to  whom  certificates  had  been  granted  during  a  certain 
period  had  ever  been  employed  by  the  firms  indicated  on  the 
employment  tickets  on  file  in  the  school  committee  office. 

These  are  only  a  portion  of  the  points  that  have  been  remedied 
in  the  Act  of  1913.  In  place  of  the  unending  variety  of  working 
certificates  that  were  issued  by  the  different  communities  of 
the  state,  the  new  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Industries  has 
been  empowered  to  furnish  every  town  and  city  with  the 
blank  forms  of  certificates  that  may  be  used  and  to  require 
a  uniform  system  of  certification  throughout  the  state.  The 
State  Board  of  Labor  and  Industries  acted  with  commendable 
promptness  in  creating  and  furnishing  the  new  certificates, 
and  it  has  since  shown  a  purpose  to  interpret  the  provisions 
of  the  new  employment  laws  with  a  view  to  their  reasonable 
and  consistent  enforcement. 

In  two  important  respects  the  scope  of  the  school  laws  was 
enlarged  in  a  desirable  and  progressive  direction. 

(a.)  The  standard  of  requirements  of  a  day  school  education 
before  employment  becomes  permissible  was  raised  from  that 
of  the  completion  of  the  reading  and  writing  of  the  third  grade 
to  that  of  the  reading,  writing  and  spelling  of  the  fourth  grade. 
Many  believe  that  even  the  latter  standard  is  altogether  too 
low  and  that  it  should  be  raised  a  grade  higher  as  soon  as 
feasible. 

(6.)  Children  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age  must  now 
be  engaged  in  some  regular  employment  or  business  for  at 
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least  six  hours  per  day,  or  they  must  have  the  written  per- 
mission of  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  their  town  or  city 
to  engage  in  profitable  employment  at  home,  unless  they  are 
regular  attendants  of  a  lawful  day  school.  This  requirement  is 
subject  to  exemption  only  when  attendance  in  school  is  inex- 
pedient or  impracticable  because  of  physical  or  mental  disability; 
for  absence  from  school  for  other  causes  not  exceeding  five  day 
sessions  or  ten  half-day  sessions  in  any  period  of  six  months, 
when  said  absence  is  duly  authorized  by  superintendent  or 
teachers;  or  during  such  time  as  the  child  may  be  receiving 
other  instruction  approved  in  advance  by  the  superintendent  of 
schools  or  the  school  committee. 

The  administrative  features  of  the  four  new  laws  that  interest 
school  authorities  are  described  in  Bulletin  No.  2  of  the  State 
Board  of  Labor  and  Industries,  by  Mr.  George  S.  Burgess, 
secretary  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Boston  public  schools. 
Mr.  Burgess  also  invented  the  plan  of  certification  that  has 
been  adopted  by  the  state  board  and  designed  the  blank  forms 
used  in  connection  therewith. 

The  confused  state  of  the  attendance  and  employment  laws 
prior  to  September  was  the  outcome  of  perennial  patching 
usually  instigated  by  persons  unfamiliar  with  their  administra- 
tion. A  parallel  situation  probably  will  not  arise  again  in  the 
near  future,  however,  since  the  superintendents  of  schools  of 
Massachusetts  now  have  a  committee  on  legislation  that  will 
exercise  a  watchfulness  over  the  numerous  yearly  proposals 
of  new  school  legislation.  This  committee  drafted  the  bill 
that  became  chapter  779  of  the  Acts  of  1913.  In  the  main  the 
act  is  satisfactory  and  accomplishes  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  framed,  but  it  passed  through  so  many  hands  and  was 
rewritten  so  many  times  to  meet  the  criticism  of  objectors  that 
its  phraseology  may  now  be  improved  in  some  particulars. 


CONTINUATION    SCHOOL   ACT. 

(2.)  This  act  is  explained  at  length  under  "School  Exten- 
sion— Continuation  Schools"  and  httle  need  be  added  here.  It 
also  was  drafted  by  and  presented  to  the  Legislature  by  the 
committee  on  legislation  of  the  Massachusetts  School  Super- 
intendents' Association.  For  availabihty  for  reference  in  con- 
nection with  the  discussion  of  the  subject  elsewhere  in  this 
report  it  is  given  here  in  full. 
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ACTS   OF   1913,   CHAPTER  805. 
An  Act  Relative  to  the  Establishment  and  Maintenance  of  Con- 
tinuation Schools  and  Courses  of  Instruction  for  Working 
Children. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  When  the  school  committee  of  any  city  or  town  shall  have 
established  continuation  schools  or  courses  of  instruction  for  the  educa- 
tion of  minors  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  who  are  regularly 
employed  in  such  city  or  town  not  less  than  six  hours  per  day,  such  school 
committee  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  board  of  education,  require  the 
attendance  in  such  continuation  schools  or  on  such  courses  of  instruction 
of  every  such  minor  thereafter  receiving  an  employment  certificate  and 
who  is  not  otherwise  receiving  instruction  approved  by  the  school  com- 
mittee, as  equivalent  to  that  provided  in  schools  established  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  The  required  attendance  provided  for  in  this  act 
shall  be  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  four  hours  per  week  and  shall  be  between 
the  hours  of  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  any  working  day  or  days.  The  time  spent  by  a  child  in  continuation 
school  or  class  shall  be  reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  time  or  number  of  hours 
that  minors  are  permitted  by  law  to  work. 

Sect.  2.  Continuation  schools  or  courses  of  instruction  as  provided  in 
section  one  of  this  act,  shall,  so  long  as  they  are  approved  by  the  board 
of  education  as  to  organization,  control,  location,  equipment,  courses  of 
study,  qualifications  of  teachers,  methods  of  instruction,  conditions  of 
admission,  employment  of  pupils  and  expenditure  of  the  money,  constitute 
approved  continuation  schools  or  courses  of  instruction.  Cities  and  towns 
maintaining  such  approved  continuation  schools  or  courses  of  instruction 
shall  receive  reimbursement  from  the  commonwealth,  as  provided  in 
section  three  of  this  act. 

Sect.  3.  The  commonwealth,  in  order  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of 
approved  continuation  schools  or  courses,  shall  as  provided  in  this  act  pay 
annually  from  the  treasury  to  cities  and  towns  maintaining  such  schools 
or  courses  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  sum  to  be  known  as  the  net 
maintenance  sum.  Such  net  maintenance  sum  shall  consist  of  the  total 
sum  raised  by  local  taxation  and  expended  for  the  maintenance  of  such  a 
school,  less  the  amount,  for  the  same  period,  of  tuition  claims  paid  or 
unpaid  and  receipts  from  the  work  of  pupils  or  the  sale  of  products. 

Sect.  4.  When  the  school  committee  of  any  city  or  town  shall  have 
established  a  continuation  school  or  courses  of  instruction  as  provided  in 
section  one  of  this  act,  the  said  school  committee  may  require  the  attend- 
ance, as  provided  in  section  one  of  this  act,  in  such  continuation  school 
or  on  such  courses  of  instruction  of  all  minors  between  fourteen  and  six- 
teen years  of  age  residing  in  said  city  or  town  who  are  regularly  employed 
in  another  city  or  town;  provided,  that  the  city  or  town  in  which  such 
minors  are  employed  does  not  maintain  and  require  attendance  at  a  con- 
tinuation school  or  courses  of  instruction  as  defined  in  section  one  of  this 
act. 

Sect.  5.  Any  minor  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  who  is 
regularly  employed  in  a  city  or  town  other  than  that  in  which  the  said 
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minor  resides  may  attend  a  continuation  school  or  courses  of  instruction, 
as  provided  in  section  one  of  this  act,  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  such 
minor  resides.  Any  minor  attending  a  continuation  school  or  courses  of 
instruction,  as  hereinbefore  described,  in  the  city  or  town  of  his  residence 
in  preference  to  attending  such  school  or  courses  of  instruction  in  the  city 
or  town  of  his  employment,  shall  file  or  cause  to  be  filed  regularly,  at  least 
once  a  month,  with  the  superintendent,  or  his  representative  duly  author- 
ized in  writing,  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  such  minor  is  employed,  a 
report  of  attendance  certified  by  the  superintendent,  or  his  representative 
duly  authorized  in  writing,  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  such  minor  is 
attending  school;  provided,  hoioever,  that  the  filing  of  such  certified  report 
of  attendance  with  the  superintendent  of  a  city  or  town  in  which  attend- 
ance at  continuation  schools  or  courses  of  instruction  as  defined  in  section 
one  of  this  act  is  not  compulsory  shall  not  be  required. 

Sect.  6.  The  employer  of  any  minor  between  fourteen  and  sixteen 
years  of  age  who  is  compelled  by  the  provisions  and  regulations  either  of 
the  school  committee  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  such  minor  resides  or 
of  the  school  committee  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  such  minor  is  employed 
to  attend  a  continuation  school  or  courses  of  instruction,  as  defined  in 
section  one  of  this  act,  shall  cease  forthwith  to  employ  such  minor  when 
notified  in  writing  by  the  superintendent  or  his  representative  duly  author- 
ized in  writing,  having  jurisdiction  over  such  minor's  school  attendance, 
that  such  minor  is  not  attending  school  in  accordance  with  the  compulsory 
attendance  regulations  as  defined  in  section  one  of  this  act.  Any  employer 
who  fails  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each 
offence. 

Sect.  7.  The  superintendent  of  schools  having  jurisdiction,  or  a  person 
authorized  by  him  in  WTiting,  may  revoke  the  age  and  schooling  or  employ- 
ment certificate  of  any  minor  who  is  required  by  the  provisions  of  this  act 
to  attend  a  continuation  school  or  courses,  if  such  minor  fails  to  attend 
such  school  or  courses  as  provided  by  this  act. 

Sect.  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  daj^  of  September,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  thirteen.     (Approved  June  16,  1913.) 

CHILD    LABOR   LAW. 

(3.)  The  third  act  mentioned  is  commonly  called  the  Child 
Labor  Law.  It  is  in  general  a  measure  to  limit  the  hours  of 
labor  of  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  to  eight  hours  per 
day  and  to  exclude  them  from  employment  in  certain  kinds  of 
labor  that  have  been  classified  as  occupations  dangerous  either 
to  the  health  or  the  morals  of  young  children.  The  act  also 
restricts  the  empl(yy'ment  of  children  sixteen  to  eighteen  years 
of  age  but  in  a  lesser  degree.  It  furthermore  gives  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  jurisdiction  over  the  street  trades  of  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

In  the  city  of  Boston  this  authority  over  children  up  to 
fourteen  years  of  age  was  previously  vested  in  the  school  com- 
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mittee,  and  over  children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years 
of  age,  in  the  city  council.  The  change  was  made  as  a  matter 
of  general  conformity  to  the  school  attendance  law,  since  under 
the  latter  the  superintendent  of  schools  issues  the  certificates 
covering  employment  in  other  occupations  of  children  fourteen 
to  sixteen  years  of  age  and  the  school  authorities  must  require 
every  child  fourteen  to  sixteen  to  be  engaged  in  a  regular  occu- 
pation or  be  a  regular  attendant  in  a  day  school. 

EVENING    SCHOOL   ATTENDANCE    OF   ILLITERATES. 

(4.)  The  fourth  act  (chapter  467)  is  merely  an  amendment 
to  a  former  act  relative  to  the  attendance  in  evening  schools 
of  illiterate  minors  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  The  former  act  simply  required  such  attendance  during 
employment.  Consequently  while  the  garment  strike  of  last 
year  was  in  progress  and  on  other  occasions  large  numbers  of 
illiterate  minors  took  advantage  of  their  nonemployment  and 
ceased  their  attendance  in  the  evening  schools.  It  is  manifest 
that  such  attendance  is  necessary  irrespective  of  any  question 
of  employment  if  these  people  are  to  be  reached  through  our 
educational  institutions  and  moulded  into  good  American 
citizens.  The  new  act,  therefore,  makes  evening  school  attend- 
ance compulsory  for  all  persons  sixteen  to  twenty-one  years  of 
age  who  cannot  meet  the  lawful  requirement  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  English  language  (reading,  writing  and  spelling  of  a 
standard  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  fourth  grade  of 
the  day  schools). 

XIV.    CONCLUSION. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  omit  from  this  report  the 
discussion  of  numerous  topics  of  importance  upon  which 
valuable  data  has  been  collected. 

The  work  of  many  allied  agencies  has  been  only  epitomized 
in  the  appendix  though  worthy  of  extended  treatment.  The 
report  does  not  adequately  set  forth  the  endeavor  that  has 
been  made  to  secure  team  work  within  the  system  and  co- 
operation with  the  home  and  educatiqjial  organizations, 
looking  to  the  welfare  of  all  the  children  of  all  the  people  in 
many  profitable  ways. 

Recent  child  labor  legislation,  the  results  of  which  cannot 
be  foretold  with  certainty,  has  made  it  seem  judicious  to 
postpone  the  discussion  of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  industrial 
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education.  It  is  evident  that  the  emphasis  that  should  be 
placed  upon  the  cooperative  part-time  plan,  the  continuation 
school  plan,  the  evening  school  plan,  the  trade  school  plan 
and  prevocational  school  plans  cannot  be  determined  until 
the  effect  of  present  legislation  is  ascertained.  This  is  one  of 
the  matters  to  receive  careful  consideration  the  coming  year. 

The  report  makes  no  attempt  to  be  exhaustive  but  rather  to 
give  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  school  system  as  a  "going  con- 
cern" with  some  retrospect  at  past  achievements,  some  insight 
into  present  tendencies  and  some  hint  at  future  possibilities. 
Our  slogan  well  may  be 

"Hats  off  to  the  past,  coats  off  to  the  future!  " 

FRANKLIN  B.  DYER, 

Superintendent. 
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EDUCATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS,    1911-12. 


Note. —  Facts  relative  to  the  general  organization,  the  membership 
and  the  purpose  of  associations  are  given  in  the  Reports  for  1909  and  1910. 

I.      OFFICIALLY  CONNECTED  WITH  THE   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

1.  Boston  Masters'  Association. —  Chairman,  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  ex  officio;  secretary,  Lincoln  Owen;  executive  committee,  chair mxin, 
Augustus  H.  Kelley;  James  E.  Downey,  Martha  F.  Wright,  Charles  F. 
Merrick,  Frederick  W.  Swan. 

This  is  the  official  meeting  of  all  principals  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
topics  of  common  interest  and  receiving  announcements  from  the  Super- 
intendent. Each  principal  is  expected  to  attend,  or,  in  case  of  unavoidable 
absence,  to  send  a  representative.  Regular  meetings  are  held  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  each  month,  except  July,  August  and  September,  at 
4.15  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  members  hold  a  social  meeting  immediately  after  the  regular 
sessions  of  the  association  in  October,  December,  February,  April  and 
June.    Dinner  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  followed  by  a  social  hour. 

2.  Boston  Head  Masters'  Association. —  Chairman,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  ex  officio;  chairman,  John  F.  Casey;  secretary,  George 
C.  Mann. 

3.  High  School  Councils: 

Ancient  Language  Council. —  Chairman,  Edward  H.  Atherton,  Girls' 
Latin;  secretary,  William  H.  Sylvester,  English  High. 

Commercial  Council. —  Chairman,  Henry  C.  Shaw,  Roxbury  High; 
secretary,  Thomas  H.  H.  Knight,  Girls'  High. 

Drawing  and  Manual  Training  Council. —  Chairman,  Margaret  J. 
Patterson,  Girls'  High;  secretary,  Adalena  R.  Farmer,  Dorchester  High. 

English  Council. —  Chairman,  Charles  L.  Hanson,  Mechanic  Arts  High; 
secretary,  Katharine  H.  Shute,  Normal  School. 

History  Council. —  Chairman,  Patrick  T.  Campbell,  Public  Latin; 
secretary,  Charles  T.  Wentworth,  Dorchester  High. 

Mathematics  Council. —  Chairman,  Milford  S.  Power,  Dorchester  High; 
secretary,  Mary  F.  Gould,  Roxbury  High. 

Modern  Language  Council. —  Chairman,  Helen  A.  Stuart,  Girls'  Latin; 
secretary,  Katherine  K.  Marlow,  Dorchester  High. 

Science  Council. —  Chairman,  Irving  H.  Upton,  Roxbury  High;  secretary, 
Frederick  G.  Jackson,  Dorchester  High. 
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4.  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Public  School  Teachers' 
Retirement  Fund. —  President,  George  E.  Brock;  secretary,  Alfred  Bunker; 
custodian,  Charles  H.  Slattery,  City  Treasurer;  trustees  elected  by  the 
School  Committee,  George  E.  Brock,  Joseph  Lee,  Thomas  F.  Leen,  M.  D., 
Michael  H.  Corcoran,  Jr.;  trustees  elected  by  the  association,  Frederic  A. 
Tupper,  Celia  A.  Scribner,  Loea  P.  Howard,  Laura  B.  White,  Lincoln 
Owen,  Gertrude  E.  Bigelow;  trustee  ex  officio,  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 

II.     COMPOSED  WHOLLY  OR  MAINLY  OF  BOSTON  TEACHERS. 
Note. —  The  Dunton  Educational  Club  has  been  discontinued. 

5.  Biological  Club  of  the  Boston  Normal  School. —  President, 
Florence  E.  Marshall;  idce-president,  Laura  S.  Plummer;  secretary,  Mary 
E.  Corbett;  treasurer,  Mary  A.  I.  O'Brien;  executive  committee,  Helen 
Richardson,  Emma  Plummer,  Helen  Roberts,  Regina  Kees,  Lucy  Macarthy. 

6.  Association  of  Teachers  of  Physical  Education. —  President, 
Mary  Hubbard;  vice-president,  Edith  T.  Sears;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Marjorie  Bouve;  executive  committee,  to  serve  for  one  year,  Mabel  S. 
Morse;  to  serve  for  two  years,  Florence  L.  Carter. 

7.  Boston  Manual  Arts  Club. —  President,  Florence  O.  Bean; 
mce-president,  Mercy  W.  Sanborn;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Charlotte  M. 
Maloney;  executive  committee,  Mary  C.  Barstow,  Louise  H.  Billings,  Mary 
I.  Donlan,  Blanche  S.  Hall,  Margaret  A.  Mahony. 

8.  Boston  Association  of  School  Principals.—  President,  Loea  P. 
Howard;  vice-president,  George  W.  Evans;  secretary,  Charles  F.  Merrick; 
treasurer,  Arthur  Stanley;  executive  committee,  Frederic  A.  Tupper,  George 
A.  Smith,  Wilham  E.  Perry,  James  H.  Leary,  Edwin  F.  Kimball,  Caspar 
Isham,  Benjamin  J.  Hinds,  Michael  E.  Fitzgerald,  WilUam  B.  Atwood. 

9.  Boston  Elementary  Teachers'  Club. —  President,  Annie  W. 
Leonard;  first  vice-president,  Grace  W.  Mitchell;  second  vice-president, 
Josephine  A.  Martin;  recording  secretary,  Helen  R.  Campbell;  correspond- 
ing secretary,  Caroline  S.  Winslow;  treasurer,  Mary  L.  Sweeney;  executive 
committee,  Cora  E.  Bigelow,  Mary  A.  Mulvey,  Emehne  E.  Torrey,  Agnes 
C.  Moore,  Bertha  L.  Mulloney,  Abbie  G.  Abbott,  Florence  R.  Faxon, 
Clara  L.  Harrington,  Margaret  M.  Burton,  Florence  A.  Goodfellow. 

10.  Boston  High  School  Masters'  Club. —  President,  Wilham  L. 
Anderson;  vice-president,  Stacy  B.  Southworth;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Harold  C.  Spencer;  executive  committee,  William  I.  Corthell,  John  W. 
Regan,  C.  Ralph  Taylor. 

11.  Boston  Normal  School  Kindergarten  Club. —  President,  Grace 
S.  Mansfield;  vice-president,  Phebe  A.  De  Lande;  recording  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Pauhne  F.  Smith ;  corresponding  secretary,  Lucy  E.  Low. 

12.  Boston  Primary  Teachers'  Association. —  President,  Margaret 
Mais;  vice-president,  Catherine  G.  Foley;  recording  secretary,  Katherine 
J.  McMahan;  corresponding  secretary,  L.  A.  li.  Hill;  treasurer,  Jennie  P. 
Grose;  executive  committee.  Amy  K.  Pickett,  Ehzabeth  A.  Freeto,  Annie 
F.  Merriam,  Ahce  G.  Maher,  Hattie  A.  Littlefield,  Theresa  B.  Finneran, 
Beatrice  L.  Hadcock,  Mary  E.  A.  McPherson,  Alice  B.  Poor. 
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13.  Boston  Public  School  Nurses'  Association. —  President,  Miriam 
H.  Crowell;  vice-president,  Mary  F.  Donovan;  secretary,  Harriet  A.  Shaw; 
treasurer,  Blanche  Wildes. 

14.  Boston  School  Men's  Club. —  President,  Michael  E.  Fitzgerald; 
secretary-treasurer,  Michael  J.  Downey;  executive  committee,  to  serve  until 
March,  1913,  Augustine  L.  Rafter,  James  E.  Thomas,  William  W.  Howe; 
to  serve  until  March,  1914,  Patrick  T.  Campbell,  Louis  P.  Nash,  Michael 
J.  Downey;  to  serve  until  March,  1915,  Michael  E.  Fitzgerald,  Frederic  H, 
Ripley,  WilUam  T.  Keough. 

15.  Boston  School  Playground  Association. —  President,  Thomas 
F.  Harrington,  M.  D.;  vice-president,  John  F.  McGrath. 

16.  Boston  Sewing  Teachers'  Association. —  President,  (position 
vacant);  vice-president,  Esther  C.  Povah;  secretary,  Henrietta  L.  Yelland; 
treasurer,  Ellen  M.  Wight. 

17.  Boston  Teachers'  Club. —  President,  Anna  C.  Murdock;  vice- 
president,  Catherine  M.  McGinley;  Frances  Forsaith  and  Lina  K.  Eaton; 
corresponding  secretary,  Mary  R.  Thomas;  recording  secretary,  Edith  L. 
Phelan;  treasurer,  Jennie  F.  McKissick;  assistant  treasurer,  Katherine  G. 
Garrity;  directors,  Emma  S.  Gulhver,  Gertrude  L.  Gardner,  Helen  Torrey, 
Mary  J.  Foley,  Clara  B.  Shaw,  Sarah  B.  C.  Lane,  Katherine  J.  Daily, 
Nellie  E.  Powers. 

18.  Boston  Teachers'  Mutual  Benefit  Association. —  President, 
Maurice  P.  White;  recording  secretary,  Jennie  F.  McKissick;  financial 
secretary,  Henry  C.  Parker;   treasurer,  Herbert  L.  Morse. 

19.  High  School  Assistants'  Association. —  President,  Mary  I. 
Adams;  vice-president,  Bertha  Vogel;  second  vice-president,  Mary  Hubbard; 
secretary,  Mildred  K.  Bentley;  treasurer,  Laura  E.  Richardson. 

20.  Lady  Teachers'  Association. —  President,  Mary  E.  Morse; 
vice-president,  Elizabeth  J.  Andrews;  secretary,  Alice  C.  Ryan;  treasurer, 
Alice  G.  Dolbeare. 

21.  Masters'  Assistants'  Club. —  President,  Emma  E.  Lawrence; 
vice-president,  Alice  G.  Maguire;  treasurer.  Marietta  S.  Murch;  recording 
secretary,  Emma  F.  Jenkins;  corresponding  secretary,  Alice  Ericson;  execu- 
tive committee,  Mabel  E.  Adams,  chairman;  Mary  E.  Keyes,  Harriet  E. 
Sargent. 

22.  Sub-masters'  Club  of  Boston. —  President,  Joshua  Q.  Litchfield; 
vice-president,  James  H.  Burdett;  secretary  and  treasurer,  John  F  Suckling. 

23.  Boston  Educational  Society. —  President,  George  F.  Partridge; 
vice-president,  Stacy  B.  Southworth;  secretary,  William  J.  Sands;  treasurer, 
Frederick  C.  Adams. 

Membership. —  Masters  and  other  men  teachers  in  the  Boston  high  and 
Latin  schools. 

Meetings. —  The  fourth  Thursday  of  each  month. 

Annual  Election. —  Fourth  Thursday  in  May. 

Purpose. —  To  investigate  and  discuss  educational  problems;  to  secure 
helpful  cooperation  among  teachers;  to  establish  and  maintain  high 
standards  of  educational  progress. 

Organized  May  24,  1910. 
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Note. —  Facts  relative  to  the  general  organization,  the  membership 
and  the  purpose  of  associations  are  given  in  the  Reports  for  1909  and  1910. 

I.     OFFICIALLY  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

1.  Boston  Masters'  Association. —  Chairman,  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  ex  officio;  secretary,  Lincoln  Owen;  executive  committee,  chair- 
man, Herbert  S.  Weaver;  Arthur  L.  Gould,  Emily  F.  Carpenter,  Louis 
P.  Nash,  Seth  Sears. 

This  is  the  official  meeting  of  all  principals  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
topics  of  common  interest  and  receiving  announcements  from  the  Super- 
intendent. Each  principal  is  expected  to  attend,  or,  in  case  of  unavoid- 
able absence,  to  send  a  representative.  Regular  meetings  are  held  on 
the  second  Tuesday  of  each  month,  except  July,  August  and  September, 
at  4.15  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  members  hold  a  social  meeting  immediately  after  the  regular  ses- 
sions of  the  association  in  October,  December,  February,  April  and  June. 
Dinner  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  followed  by  a  social  hour. 

2.  Boston  He.\d  Masters'  Association. —  Chairman,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  ex  officio;  chairman,  John  F.  Casey;  secretary,  George 
C.  Mann. 

3.  High  School  Councils: 

Ancient  Languages  Council. —  Chairman,  Edward  H.  Atherton,  Girls' 
Latin;  secretary,  WilUam  H.  Sjdvester,  English  High. 

Commercial  Council. —  Chairman,  Raymond  G.  Laird,  High  School  of 
Commerce;  secretary,  Thomas  H.  H.  Knight,  Girls'  High. 

Manual  Arts  Council. —  Chairman,  George  F.  Hatch,  Brighton  High; 
secretary,  Adalena  Farmer,  Dorchester  High. 

English  Council. —  Chairman,  Charles  L.  Hanson,  Mechanic  Arts  High; 
secretary,  Katherine  H.  Shute,  Normal  School. 

History  Council. —  Chairman,  Francis  A.  Smith,  Girls'  High;  secretary, 
Charles  T.  Wentworth,  Dorchester  High. 

Mathematics  Council. —  Chairman,  William  B.  Carpenter,  Mechanic 
Arts  High;  secretary,  Lena  G.  Perrigo,  Brighton  High. 

Modern  Language  Council. —  Chairman,  Harriet  E.  Bird,  Mechanic  Arts 
High;  secretary,  Katherine  K.  Marlow,  Dorchester  High. 

Science  Council. —  Chairman,  I.  H.  Upton,  Roxbury  High;  secretary, 
Frederick  G.  Jackson,  Dorchester  High. 

4.  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Public  School  Teachers' 
Retirement  Fund. —  President,  George  E.  Brock;  secretary,  Alfred  E. 
Bunker;  custodian,  Charles  H.  Slattery,  City  Treasurer;  trustees  elected 
by  the  School  Committee,  Joseph  Lee,  Thomas  F.  Leen,  M.  D.,  George  E. 
Brock,  Michael  H.  Corcoran;  trustees  elected  by  the  association,  Frederic 
A.  Tupper,  CeUa  A.  Scribner,  Loea  P.  Howard,  Laura  B.  White,  Lincoln 
Owen,  Florence  A.  Goodfellow;  trustee  ex  officio,  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 
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II.     COMPOSED  WHOLLY  OR  MAINLY  OF  BOSTON  TEACHERS. 

5.  Biological  Club  of  the  Boston  Normal  School. —  President, 
Esther  F.  Sullivan;  vice-president,  Laura  S.  Plummer;  secretary,  Jessie 
K.  Hampton;  treasurer,  Mary  E.  Towne;  executive  committee,  Helen 
Roberts,  Regina  Kees,  Lucy  Macarthy,  Isabella  Ray. 

6.  Association  of  Teachers  of  Physical  Education. —  President, 
Mary  Hubbard,  Roxbury  High;  vice-president,  Bessie  W.  Howard,  Rox- 
bury  High;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Gertrude  A.  Poor,  Hyde  Park  High; 
executive  committee,  to  serve  for  one  year,  Florence  L.  Carter,  West  Roxbury 
High;  to  serve  for  two  years,  Blanche  A.  Bemis,  South  Boston  High. 

7.  Boston  Manual  Arts  Club. —  President,  Olive  I.  Harris;  vice- 
president,  Margaret  A.  Mahoney;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Mabel  E.  Bemis. 

8.  Boston  Association  of  School  Principals. —  President,  Francis 
A.  Morse;  vice-president,  George  W.  Evans;  secretary,  Charles  F.  Merrick; 
treasurer,  Caspar  Isham;  executive  committee,  Frederic  A.  Tupper,  George 
A.  Smith,  WilUam  E.  Perry,  James  H.  Leary,  Edwin  F.  Kimball,  Caspar 
Isham,  Benjamin  J.  Hinds,  William  B.  Atwood. 

9.  Boston  Elementary  Teachers'  Club. —  President,  Annie  W. 
Leonard;  first  vice-president,  Grace  W.  Mitchell;  second  vice-president, 
Josephine  A.  Martin;  recording  secretary,  Helen  R.  Campbell;  correspond- 
ing secretary,  Caroline  S.  Winslow;  treasurer,  Mary  L.  Sweeney;  executive 
committee,  Emeline  E.  Torrey,  Cora  E.  Bigelow,  Bertha  L.  Mulloney, 
Mary  A.  Mulvey,  Agnes  C.  Moore,  Clara  A.  Harrington,  Abbie  G.  Abbott, 
Florence  Goodfellow,  Florence  R.  Faxon,  Margaret  Burton. 

10.  Boston  High  School  Masters'  Club. —  President,  WiUiam  B. 
Snow;  vice-president,  Thomas  H.  H.  Knight;  secretary-treasurer,  Frederick 
G.  Jackson;  executive  committee,  Charles  M.  Lamprey,  William  B.  Car- 
penter, Owen  D.  Evans. 

IL  Boston  Normal  School  Kindergarten  Club. —  President, 
Grace  S.  Mansfield;  vice-president,  Margaret  Chandler;  recording  secretary 
and  treasurer,  Adelaide  M.  Clarke;  corresponding  secretary,  Lucy  E.  Low. 

12.  Boston  Primary  Teachers'  Association. —  President,  Beatrice 
L.  Hadcock;  vice-president,  Frances  M.  Spooner;  recording  secretary, 
Elizabeth  A.  Freeto;  corresponding  secretary,  L.  A.  L.  Hill;  treasurer, 
Florence  G.  Erskine;  executive  committee,  Hattie  A.  Littlefield,  Theresa  B. 
Finneran,  Annice  A.  Anderson,  Mary  E.  Conley,  Katharine  J.  McMahon, 
Katherine  J.  Dailey,  Annie  V.  Lynch,  Jessie  G.  Payne,  Alice  G.  Maher. 

13.  Boston  Public  School  Nurses'  Association. — -  President, 
Alma  Taylor;  vice-president,  Blanche  Wildes;  secretary,  Josephine  Ellis; 
treasurer,  Mary  Callaghan. 

14.  Boston  School  Men's  Club. —  President,  WiUiam  T.  Keough; 
secretary-treasurer,  Michael  J.  Downey;  executive  committee,  to  serve  until 
January,  1914,  Patrick  T.  Campbell,  Louis  P.  Nash,  Michael  J.  Downey; 
to  serve  until  January,  1915,  Malcolm  D.  Barrows,  Frederic  H.  Ripley, 
William  T.  Keough;  to  serve  until  January,  1916,  Herbert  S.  Weaver, 
Frank  V.  Thompson,  Maurice  J.  O'Brien. 

15.  Boston  School  Playground  Association. — -  President,  Thomas 
F.  Harrington,  M.  D.;  vice-president,  John  F.  McGrath. 

16.  Boston  Sewing  Teachers'  Association. —  President,  M.  Lillian 
Dunbar;  vice-president,     Katherine     M.     Mahoney;  recording     secretary, 
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Agnes  E.  McDonald;  corresponding  secretary,  Margaret  McCormick; 
treasurer,  Ellen  M.  Wight;  auditor,  Annie  F.  Marlowe;  executive  committee, 
Mary  A.  Mulvey,  Ellen  E.  MacHugh,  Nida  F.  Vesper,  Helen  E.  Hapgood. 

17.  Boston  Teachers'  Club. —  President,  Anna  C.  Murdock;  vice- 
presidents,  Catherine  M.  McGinley,  Frances  Forsaith,  Helen  E.  Cleaves; 
corresponding  secretary,  Mary  R.  Thomas;  recording  secretary,  Elizabeth 
W.  O'Connor;  treasurer,  Emma  F.  Jenkins;  assistant  treasurer,  Ida  M. 
Dyer;  directors,  Gertrude  L.  Palmer,  Esther  W.  Bates,  Helen  L.  Holmes, 
Ella  L.  Macomber,  Gertrude  L.  Gardner,  Julia  G.  Leary,  Katherine  J. 
Daily,  Nellie  E.  Powers. 

18.  Boston  Teachers'  Mutual  Benefit  Association. —  President, 
Maurice  P.  White;  recording  secretary,  Jennie  F.  McKissick;  financial 
secretary,  Henrj'  C.  Parker;  treasurer,  Herbert  L.  Morse. 

19.  High  School  Assistants'  Association. —  President,  Annie  L. 
Bennett;  vice-president.  Bertha  Vogel;  second  vice-president,  Bertha  F. 
Munster;  treasurer,  Laura  E.  Richardson;  secretary,  Clara  B.  Shaw. 

20.  Lady  Teachers'  Association. —  President,  Bertha  Pierce;  vice- 
president,  Caroline  F.  Cutler;  secretary,  Alice  C.  Ryan;  treasurer,  Alice 
G.  Dolbeare. 

21.  Masters'  Assistants'  Club. —  President,  Harriet  E.  Norcross; 
vice-president,  Alice  G.  Maguire;  treasurer,  Caroline  E.  Gary;  recording 
secretary,  Emma  F.  Jenkins;  corresponding  secretary,  Alice  Ericson;  execu- 
tive committee,  Mabel  E.  Adams,  chairman;  Lillian  F.  Sheldon,  Harriet 
E.  Sargent. 

22.  Sub-masters'  Club  of  Boston. —  President,  James  H.  Burdett; 
vice-president,  Charles  E.  Quirk;  secretary-treasurer,  John  i'.  Suckling. 

23.  Boston  Educational  Society. —  President,  George  F.  Partridge; 
vice-president,  Stacy  B.  South  worth;  secretary,  William  J.  Sands;  treasurer, 
Frederick  C.  Adams. 
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Brighton  High  School. 
Frederic  A.  Tupper: 

"Flood  Tide  and  Full  Moon."     Verse. —  The  Journal  of  Education. 

Vol.  LXXIII.,  No.  21.     May  25,  1911. 
"Two  Presidents."     Verse. —  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin.     Vol.  XIII., 

No.  34.     June  7,  1911. 
"Miserable   Sinners." — The  Journal  of  Education.     Vol.   LXXIV., 

No.  7.     August  24,  1911. 
"To    a    Portulaca    Blossoming    in    the    Pavement."     Verse. —  The 

Boston  Transcript.     September  13,  1911. 
"The    Ocean    and    the    Flow." —  The    Journal    of   Education.     Vol. 

LXXIV.,  No.  14.     October  12,  1911. 
"Haec  Ornamenta  Mea  Sunt."     Verse. —  To  Hon.  George  H.  Martin. 

The  Journal  of  Education.     Vol.  LXXIV.,  No.   18.     November 

9,  1911. 
"It  is  Naught,  It  is  Naught." —  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin.     Vol.  XIV., 

No.  17.     January  31,  1912. 
"The  Two  Ennekings."—  The  Boston  Herald.     February  6,  1912. 
"Spelling  in  Kansas  and  in  Massachusetts." —  The  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion.    Vol.  LXXV.,  No.  15.     April  11,  1912. 
"Athletics  and  Scholarship." —  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin.     Vol.  XIV., 

No.  28.     April  17,  1912. 
"  A  New  Ballad  of  East  and  West."     Verse.—  To  Stratton  D.  Brooks. 

First  published  on  program  of  testimonial  to  Stratton  D.  Brooks. 

April  25,  1912.     Republished  in  The  Journal  of  Education.     Vol. 

LXXV.,  No.   18.     May  2,   1912.     RepubUshed  in  The  Brighton 

Item.    Vol.  XXVII.,  No.  37.     May  4,  1912. 

English  High  School. 
William  B.  Snow: 

"Fundamentals  of   French   Grammar."     Henry   Holt   &   Co.,   New 
York.     May,  1912.     278  pages. 

Girls'  High  School. 
Elizabeth  Biddlecome: 

"Exiled."     A  Poem. —  Smith's  Magazine.     New  York.     Vol.  XIII., 
No.  6.     September,  1911.     Page  942. 

•  High  School  of  Commerce. 

WiNTHROP  Tirrell: 

"Business  Training  in  the  High  School." —  The  Business  Educator. 
Boston.     September,  1911.     Vol.  XVII.,  No.  1. 
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Raymond  G.  Laird: 

"Departmentof  High  School  Work."     Vol.  XVII.     1911-12.     Direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Laird. 
"^^'^ly  is  a  Good  Handwriting  Worthwhile?"     Symposium. —  The 
Boston  Sunday  Globe.     February  18,  1912. 
Maurice  J.  Lacey: 

"Oral  Composition. " —  McEvoy  Magazine.     Vol.  IV.,  No.  2.     Decem- 
ber, 1911.     3  pages. 
Charles  F.  Rittenhouse: 

"Savings  Banks  in  the  Public  Schools." —  The  Boston  Banker.     Vol. 
I.,  No.  7.     December,  1011. 
Leonard  B.  Moulton: 

"Salesmanship   in    the   High   School   of   Commerce." — The  School 
Review.     Vol.  XX.,  No.  1.     January,  1912.     2j  pages. 
James  E.  Downey: 

"Multiplication  from  Left  to  Right." — The  Business  Journal.  Vol. 

XXXVL,  No.  5. 
"Features  of  the  Work  in  the  Boston  High  School  of  Commerce." — 
McEvoy  Magazine.     Vol.  IV.,  No.  2.     January,  1912. 
Owen  D.  Evans: 

"Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Continuation  School." — New  England 
Shoe  and  Leather  Industry.     Vol.  X.,  No.  2.     2  pages.     Illustrated. 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 
Adelbert  H.  Morrison: 

"An  Elementary  Algebra  for  Grammar,  High  and  Industrial  Schools." 
Home     Correspondence     School.     Springfield,     Mass.     October, 

1911.  170  pages.     12mo.     Illustrated. 

Charles  L.   Hanson  (in    collaboration    with    WilUam    P.    Trent    and 
William  T.  Brewster) : 
"An  Introduction  to  the  EngUsh  Classics."     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
September,  1911.     308  pages.     12mo. 

Dearborn  District. 
Charles  F.  King: 

"What  is  Most  Needed  in  the  Teaching  of  Elementary  Geography." 

Symposium. —  Journal     of    Geography.     Madison,     Wis.     April, 

1912.  Vol.  X.,  No.  8.     Pages  251,  252. 

DiLLAWAY  District. 
Mary  C.  Mitchell: 

"Mother."     A    Poem.— The    Pilot.      Boston.       November,     1911. 
"The   Immaculate   Conception."      A   Poem. —  The   Pilot.      Boston. 
April,  1912. 

Dudley  District. 
Eileen  Veronica  Driscoll: 

"Mount  Carmel."—  The  Pilot.     Boston.     January  6,  1912.    Page  3. 

Francis  Parkman  District. 
Olivia  Bowditch  Hazelton: 

"Pat-a-cake."     Song. —  Kindergarten       Review.        Milton    Bradley 
Company.     Springfield,  Mass.     1911.     1  page. 
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Frederic  W.  Lincoln  District. 

Helen  M.  Canning: 

"In  St.  Peter's."    A  Poem.—  The  Pilot.    Boston.    September  9,  1911 

QuiNCY  District. 
Mary  E.  Coveney  (in  collaboration  with  W.  Stanwood  Field) : 

"English  for  New  Americans."  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston. 
1911.     352  pages.     Illustrated. 

Wells  District. 
Lillian  W.  Prescott: 

"Buttercups."    Song.    Thompson  &  Co.,  Boston.     1911. 
"  My  Little  Girl."    Song.    Thompson  &  Co.,  Boston.    1911. 
"The  Rock-a-Bye  Lady."    Trio.    Thompson  &  Co.,  Boston,  1911. 

Wendell  Phillips  District. 

Elizabeth  G.  Hutchinson: 

"The  Object   of   Education."     Letter. —  The   Boston  Sunday   Globe. 
April,  1911. 

William  E.  Russell  District. 

Kate  Louise  Brown: 

"  A  Third  Reader."     The  Metcalf-Call  Readers.     Thompson,  Brown 

Company.    Boston.    Johnson,    Blagden  &  Co.,  New  York.     306 

pages.     Illustrated.     1911. 
"The  Road  to  Paradise." —  The  Christian  Register.     Boston.     July 

13,  1911. 
"A  Chum  O'  Hartley's." —  The  Christian  Register.    Boston.    August 

17,  1911. 

"Up  Silver  How." — The  Christian  Register.  Boston.  September 
7,  1911. 

"The  Friend."  A  Poem. —  The  Congregationalist.  Boston.  Septem- 
ber 16,  1911. 

"The  Call."    A  Poem. —  Unitarian  Advance.    Boston. 

"An  Appreciation." — The  Christian  Register.  Boston.  November 
16,  1911. 

"Two  Little  Shoes.'  Children's  Story. —  The  Christian  Register. 
December  14,  1911. 

"The  Side  Lights."  A  Poem. —  The  Junior  Endeavor.  Boston. 
April,  1912. 

"Over   Into    Easedale." — The    Christian   Register.      Boston.      April 

18,  1912. 

"The  Little  Tune."    A  Foem.—  Ever yland.    June,  1912. 

Horace  Mann  School 

Mabel  Ellery  Adams: 

"Relative   Advantages   of  Day   Schools   and    Institutions." — Volta 

Review.     Washington.  Vol.  XIII.     October,  1911.     Pages  292- 
297. 
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"Welfare  Work  at  the  Horace  Mann  School." —  Volta  Review.  Wash- 
ington.    Vol.  XIII.     December,  1911.     Pages  381-386. 

"The  Work  He  Happened  On." —  Volta  Review.  Washington. 
Vol.  XIII.     January,  1912.     Pages  441-446. 

Tr.\de  School  for  Girls. 
Florence  E.  Leadbetter: 

"Vocational   Education  and   Liberal  Culture."     The  School  Review. 

Chicago.     September,  1911.     Pages  480-482. 
"Trade    School    Bulletin."     No.  III.      October.     1911.      4    pages. 

Illustrated. 
"Trade  School  Bulletin."     No.   IV.     April,   1912.     4  pages.     Illus- 
trated. 

Department  of  Manual  Arts. 
Theodore  M.  Dillaway: 

"Textile  Designs."     Descriptive  of  Historic  Periods.     Milton  Bradley 
Company.     Boston.     May,  1912.     20  pages.     Illustrated. 
Florence  O.  Bean: 

"Book-binding  for  Beginners."  School  Arts  Book.  Boston.  Vol. 
XL     May,  1912.     Pages  914-921. 

Evening  Schools. 
W.  Stanwood  Field  (in  collaboration  with  Mary  E.  Coveney): 

"English  for  New  Americans."  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  Boston. 
1911.     352  pages.     Illustrated. 
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Girls'  Latin  School. 
Carolyn  M.  Gerrish: 

"Practical  English  Composition."  (Joint  authorship  with  Margaret 
Cunningham.)  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  1912.  Preface  IV. 
428  pages.    Octavo. 

Brighton  High  School. 
Frederic  A.  Tupper: 

"Our    Public    School."      Verse. —  Journal    of   Education.      Boston. 

Vol.  LXXVL,  No.  23. 
"What  Public  Schools  Have  Done." —  Journal  of  Education.    Boston. 

Vol.  LXXVL,  No.  23. 
"Sculpture  by  Inadvertence." —  The  Boston   Transcript.     April  29, 

1913. 
"Reflections  After  Visiting  the  Cubist  Chamber  of  Horrors."  Verse. — 

The  Boston  Transcript.    May  20,  1913. 

Dorchester  High  School. 
Margaret  Cunningham: 

"Practical  English  Composition."  (Joint  authorship  with  Carolyn  M. 
Gerrish.)  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  1912.  Preface  IV.  428 
pages.    Octavo. 
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Albert  S.  Perkins: 

"Latin   as   a   'Practical'   Study." — Classical  Journal.     Vol.    VIII., 
No.  7.    April,  1913.    Pages  301-307. 

High  School  of  Commerce. 
James  E.  Downey: 

"Education    for    Business." — Journal   of   Political   Economy.      Vol. 

XXI.,  No.  3.    March,  1913.    22  pages. 
"Business  Men  in  the  Making." — Business  America.     Vol.  XIII,, 

No.  3.    March,  1913.    2  pages. 
"Significant  School  Statistics." — Education.     Vol.  XXXIII.,  No.  6. 
February,  1913.    9  pages. 
William  J.  Sands: 

"A    Chart    for    Keeping    School    Reports." — Education.      Boston. 
Vol.  XXXIII.,  No.  1.    September,  1912.    Pages  36-77. 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

Charles  Lane  Hanson: 

"Two  Years'  Course  in  Enghsh  Composition."    Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
1912.     377  pages.     12mo. 

Chapman  District. 
Caroline  Swift: 

"New  England  Thrift." 

"Never  Mind  About  It."     Two  Anecdotes. —  Everybody's  Magazine. 
Ridgway  Company,  New  York.     November,  1912. 

Hancock  District. 
Frances  Burnce: 

"Authority  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New." —  Baptist  Publication 
Society.     May,  1913. 

Mather  District. 

Elizabeth  C.  Bonney: 

"See  and  Say  Series."    Book  One.    Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.    May,  1913. 
Preface  IV.     128  pages.     Illustrated. 

Rice  District. 
M.  Elizabeth  Mailman: 

"St.  Christopher  and  the  Christ  Child." —  Popular  Educator.    Boston. 
Vol.  XXX.     September,  1912.     Pages  14,  15.     Illustrated. 

William  E.  Russell  District. 

Kate  Louise  Brown: 

"The   Plant   Baby   and   Its   Friends."      (Second   Edition.)      Silver, 

Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York.    July  1,  1912. 
"The  Little  Scholar." —  The  Christian  Register.    June,  1912. 
"The  Dream  Child."—  The  Christian  Register.     July,  1912. 
"In  St.  John's  Vale." —  The  Christian  Register.     August,  1912. 
"The  First  Christmas  Eve."    A  Poem. —  The  News  Letter.    December, 
1912. 
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"Christmas  Eve  in  Boston." —  The  Christian  Register.     December, 

1912. 
"The    Beautiful    Dark."      A    Poem.—  The   Ladies'    Home   Journal. 

December,  1912. 
"The  Birch  Leaves."    A  Foem.— The  Mayflower.    April,  1913. 
"Mother's  Way." — The  Congregationalist.     May,  1913. 
"Late."     A  Poem. —  The  News  Letter. 
"The  Story  of  a  Hat," —  The  Christian  Register.    June,  1913. 

Horace  Mann  School. 
Mabel  Ellery  Adams: 

"Canadian  Speech  to  New  England  Ears." —  The  Caledonian.  New 
York.     Vol.  XII.     August,  1912.     Pages  155,  156. 

Trade  School  for  Girls. 
Florence  E.  Leadbetter: 

"Trade    School    Bulletin."      No.    V.      November,    1912.      4    pages. 
Illustrated. 
•  "Trade  School  Bulletin."    No.  VI.    May,  1913.    4  pages.    Illustrated. 
Mary  B.  Gilson: 

"Some  Phases  of  Peg-Fitting." —  Wellesley  College  News.  Wellesley 
Vol.  XXI.,  No.  10.     December,  1912.     Pages  14-16. 

Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts. 

Josephine  Morris: 

"Household  Science  and  Arts."  American  Book  Company,  New 
York.     February,  1913.     Preface  II.     256  pages.     Illustrated. 

Department  of  Manual  Arts. 

Florence  O.  Bean: 

"Bookbinding    for    Beginners." — School    Arts    Magazine.     Boston. 

Vol.  XII.     September,  1912.     Pages  53-57. 
"Bookbinding    for    Beginners." — School    Arts    Magazine.     Boston. 

October,  1912.     Pages  123-125. 
"Bookbinding    for    Beginners." — School    Arts    Magazine.     Boston. 

February,  1913.     Pages  397,  398. 
"Bookbinding    for    Beginners." — School    Arts    Magazine.     Boston. 

March,  1913.     Pages  482,  485. 
(All  Illustrated.) 

Department  of  Music. 
James  M.  McLaughlin: 

"Crown  Hymnal."     (In  collaboration  with  Rev.  L.  J.  Kavanagh.) 

Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.     February,  1912.     562  pages. 
"New  School   Music   Primer."     (In   collaboration  with   B.    Harold 
Hamblin  and  Helen   A.   Brick.)     Ginn  &  Co.,   Boston.     April, 
1913.     41  pages. 
B.  Harold  Hamblin: 

"New  School  Music  Primer."  (In  collaboration  with  James  M. 
McLaughlin  and  Helen  A.  Brick.)  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  April, 
1913.     41  pages. 
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Alfred  G.  Mitchell: 

"A  Public  School  Method  for  the  Viohn."  Oliver  Ditson  Company, 
Boston.  October,  1912.  Preface  I.  Vol.  I.  48  pages.  Photo- 
graphs, charts. 

"The  Violin  in  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Great  Britain."     Musician. 
Boston.     February,  1913.     1  page. 
Helen  A.  Brick: 

"New  School  Music  Primer."  (In  collaboration  with  James  M. 
McLaughlin  and  B.  Harold  Hamblin.)  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
April,  1913.     41  pages. 
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ASSOCIATIONS   OF  PARENTS   CONNECTED  WITH 
THE  BOSTON  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 


NoBMAL  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Public  Latin  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Girls'  Latin  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Brighton  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Charlestown  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Dorchester  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

East  Boston  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

English  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Girls'  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

High  School  of  Commerce. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

High  School  or  Pr.\ctical  Arts. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Hyde  Park  High  School.  * 

Hyde  Park  High  School  Parents'  Association. —  President,  George 
W.  Earle;  secretary,  Marion  Gee,  52  Maple  street,  Hyde  Park. 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

RoxBURY  High  School. 
The   Roxbury   High   Home   and   School   Association. —  President, 
Melville  C.  Freeman;  vice-president,  James  A.  McDonald;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
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M.  H.  Caldwell;    secretary,   Caroline   N.    Poole,    Roxbury   High   School 
and  108  Corey  street,  West  Roxbury. 

South  Boston  High  School. 

The  Parents'  Association  of  the  South  Boston  High  School. — 
President,  Augustus  D.  Small;  vice-president,  Daniel  J.  O'Connor;  treasurer, 
Mrs.  Frank  T.  Wentworth;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  John  H.  Drury, 
51  Thomas  park,  South  Boston;  recording  secretary.  Miss  Grace  V.  Lynch, 
South  Boston  High  School  and  10  Denmark  street,  Boston;  executive 
committee  for  the  Bigelow  School,  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Murphy;  Edward  Everett 
School,  Mrs.  Patrick  R.  GibUn;  Frederic  W.  Lincoln  School,  Mrs.  T.  F. 
Donegan;  Gaston  School,  Mrs.  Annie  E.  Barnard;  John  A.  Andrew  School, 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Scully;  Lawrence  School,  Mrs.  Daniel  J.  Moynihan;  Norcross 
School,  Mrs.  John  J.  Sullivan;  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  School,  Mrs.  F.  T. 
Wentworth;  Shurtleff  School,  Mrs.  Philip  Halin;  Thomas  N.  Hart  School, 
Mrs.  Daniel  F.  Donovan;  William  E.  Russell  School,  Mrs.  John  S. 
McDonough;  at  large.  Rev.  James  B.  Troy,  Michael  J.  Mahoney, 
Timothy  J.  O'Connor;  teachers,  Miss  Helen  G.  Davis,  Miss  Bertha  Vogel, 
John  H.  Furfey. 

West  Roxbury  High  School. 

No  Parents'  Association. 

Abraham  Lincoln  District.     (City  Proper.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Agassiz  District.     (Jamaica  Plain.) 
See  Bowditch- Agassiz  Home  and  School  Association. 

Bennett  District.     (Brighton.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Bigelow  District.     (South  Boston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Blackinton  District.     (East  Boston.) 
The  Blackinton  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Benjamin  Sulli- 
van; secretary.  Miss  Margaret  T.  Leahy,  186  Leyden  street.  East  Boston. 

Bowditch  District.  (Jamaica  Plain.) 
The  Bowditch-Agassiz  Home  and  School  Association. —  President, 
Mrs.  Elmer  E.  Hudson;  vice-presidents,  E.  W.  Schuerch  and  J.  Q. 
Litchfield;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  James  Keltic,  5  Adelaide  terrace, 
Jamaica  Plain;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  G.  T.  Fowle,  214  Chestnut 
avenue,  Jamaica  Plain;  treasurer,  Mrs.  M.  F.  Dolan;  directors,  Mrs.  J.  R.  B. 
Lyons,  Mrs.  Frank  Ganter,  Mrs.  G.  E.  Woodward,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Donick, 
Mrs.  Oscar  C.  Gallagher,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Ordway,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Cowen,  W.  T. 
Miller,  Miss  E.  F.  Jordan,  Mrs.  Leo  Bieringer,  Mrs.  Charles  Allan  and 
Mrs.  Leopold  Vogel. 

Bowdoin  District.     (West  End.) 
See  West  End  Parents'  Association. 
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Bunker  Hill  District.     (Charlestown.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Chapman  District.     (East  Boston.) 
The    Ch.\pman    Parents'    League. —  President,    T.    A.    Mead;    vice- 
president,  Miss  Lucy  W.  Eaton;   corresponding  secretary,  M.  Larson,  90 
Falcon  street,  East  Boston;  recording  secretary.  Miss  Bertha  Rumney,  36 
Falcon  street,  East  Boston;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Jennie  Rice. 

Charles  Sumner  District.     (Roslindale.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Christopher  Gibson  District.     (Dorchester.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

CoMiNs  District.     (Roxbury.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Dearborn  District.     (Roxbury.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

DiLLAWAY  District.     (Ro.xbury.) 
See  Dudley-Dillaway  Parents'  Association,  Dudley  District. 

Dudley  District.  (Roxbury.) 
Dudley-Dillaway  Parents'  Association. —  President,  William  L. 
Phinney;  first  vice-president,  Mrs.  Emma  Gulliver;  second  vice-president, 
Miss  Helen  C.  Mills;  third  vice-president.  Miss  Alice  Crowell;  fourth  vice- 
president,  0.  G.  Hidlon;  fifth  vice-president,  Mrs.  Annabelle  Barber;  secretary, 
John  T.  Donnelly,  Dorr  street,  Roxbury;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs. 
E.  L.  Stroup,  Circuit  street,  Roxbury;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Margaret  Papen; 
executive  board,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Keane,  Miss  Drisscoll,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Damon; 
nominating  committee,  Walter  E.  Barber,  chairman;  Mrs.  O.  G.  Ridlon, 
Mrs.  Mary  R.  NichoU. 

DwiGHT  District.     (South  End.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Edmund  P.  Tileston  District.  (Mattapan.) 
Tileston  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Orris  L.  Beverage;  vice- 
presidents.  Dr.  R.  F.  Stearns,  Mrs.  A.  Drowne,  E.  H.  Dorr;  recording 
secretary,  Miss  A.  L.  Sullivan,  Tileston  School;  corresponding  secretary. 
Miss  F.  M.  Sykes,  Tileston  School;  treasurer,  Frank  Gormley;  director, 
Mrs.  J.  R.  McPeake. 

Edward  Everett  District.     (Dorchester.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Elihu  Greenwood  District.     (Hyde  Park.) 
Elihu  Greenwood  Association. —  President,  Miss  Helen  M.  Gidney; 

secretary.  Miss  Carrie  A.  Ambach,  87  Maple  street,  Hyde  Park. 

Trescott  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Miss  Nelhe  M.  Howes; 

secretary-treasurer,  Mrs.  James  Hedtler,  Osceola  street,  Hyde  Park. 
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Fairmount  Parents'  Association. —  Preside«-<,  Arthur  W.  Armstrong; 
secretary,  Miss  Nettie  L.  Ballou,  4  Pond  street,  Hyde  Park. 

Eliot  District.     (North  End.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Emerson  District.  (East  Boston.) 
The  Emerson  School  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Mrs. 
Arthur  D.  Rogers;  first  vice-president,  James  H.  Leary;  second  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  B.  W.  Hobdell;  recording  secretary,  Miss  Flora  S.  McLean, 
119  Princeton  street.  East  Boston;  corresponding  secretary,  Miss  Emma  J. 
Irving,  Emerson  School,  East  Boston;  treasurer.  Miss  Ona  Nolan;  directors, 
Mr.  Conway,  Mrs.  Grouse,  Mrs.  Hoffman,  Miss  Chesley,  Mr.  Crowley, 
Mrs.  Cunningham,  Mrs.  Bates,  Mrs.  Cooper,  Mrs.  Conway,  Mrs.  Corrigan, 
Mr.  Goodwin,  Miss  Nugent. 

Everett  District.     (South  End.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Francis  Parkman  District.     (Jamaica  Plain.) 
Francis     Parkman     Parents'    Association. —  President,    James     J. 
English;  first   vice-president,    D.    C.    McPherson;    treasurer,    Mrs.    Seth 
Peterson;  secretary,  Mrs  A.  B.  Root,  48  Wenham  street,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Franklin  District.  (South  End. 
Franklin-Rice  School  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Dr. 
Silas  H.  Ayer;  secretary.  Miss  Esther  G.  Barrows,  43  East  Canton  street; 
executive  committee,  Mrs.  Eugene  Gabillard,  Mrs.  James  H.  Murphy,  Mrs. 
Morris  Segal,  Miss  Emma  F.  Jenkins,  J.  L.  Caverly,  Lincoln  Owen^ 
Seth  Sears. 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln  District.  (South  Boston.) 
The  Mothers'  Club  of  the  Choate  Burnham  School. —  President, 
Miss  Laura  L.  Newhall;  vice-presidents,  Miss  Annie  E.  Pousland  and  Mrs. 
James  Coggins;  secretary,  NeUie  F.  Bayers,  546  Third  street,  South  Boston; 
corresponding  secretary.  Miss  Margaret  M.  Keefe,  Choate  Burnham 
School;  treasurer,  Miss  E.  Cecilia  Mackin. 

Frothingham  District.     (Charlestown.) 
Frothingham  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Edward  F.  O'Dowd; 
first  vice-president,  Patrick  J.  Kyle;  second  vice-president,  Mary  E.  Corbett; 
third  vice-president,  Mrs.  Louise  R.  Lundy;  secretary-treasurer,  Esther  L. 
McNellis,  Frothingham  School,  Charlc  stown. 

Gaston  District.  (South  Boston.) 
Gaston  School  Parents'  Association. —  President,  JuUette  R. 
Hayward;  treasurer,  Clara  A.  Sharp;  secretary,  Mary  B.  Barry,  118  M 
street,  South  Boston;  entertainment  committee,  CaroUne  M.  Kingman, 
Carrie  A.  Harlow  and  Kathleen  E.  Coughlan;  refreshment  committee, 
Josephine  A.  Powers,  Emma  S.  McNamara,  Florence  E.  Bryan,  Mary  A. 
Dorgan. 
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George  Putnam  District.  (Roxbury.) 
George  Putnam  Home  and  School  Association. —  President,  Frank  E. 
Bridgman;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Isaac  Stone;  secretary,  Miss  Ellen  M.  Ford, 
George  Putnam  School;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Houston;  executive 
committee,  Herbert  L.  Morse,  Morand  H.  Caldwell,  Mrs.  Reuben  Broom- 
field,  Miss  Nellie  S.  Morris  and  Miss  Mary  A.  McLaughUn. 

Gilbert  Stuart  District.  (Dorchester.) 
Gilbert  Stuart  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Miss  Carohne 
F.  Melville;  vice-presidents,  Edwin  F.  Kimball,  William  G.  Swan, 
Dr.  Nathaniel  R.  Perkins  and  Dr.  Joseph  J.  O'Brien;  secretary,  Mrs. 
Benjamin  H.  Capp^,  1227  Morton  street,  Mattapan;  treasurer.  Miss 
Edith  A.  Scanlon;  executive  committee  (three  years)  Lewis  Sears,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Keefe  and  Miss  H.  Adelaide  SuIUvan;  (two  years),  Daniel  J. 
Gallagher,  Mrs.  W.  Spencer  Hutchinson  and  Miss  Mary  M.  Hoye; 
(one  year),  Mrs.  Harrison  H.  Dwight,  Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Gilpatrick  and 
Mrs.  Carrie  M.  Weis;  chairman  of  social  committee.  Miss  Julia  E.  HaU. 

Hancock  District.     (North  End.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Harvard  District.     (Charlestown.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Henry  Grew  District.     (Hyde  Park.) 
Henry  Grew  Parents'  Association.— President,  Robert  Gray;  secre- 
tary, Benjamin  Weeks,  32  Summer  street,  Hyde  Park. 

Henry  L.  Pierce  District.     (Dorchester.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Horace  Mann  School.  (City  Proper.) 
Boston  Educational  Association  for  Deaf  Children. —  President, 
R.  L.  Studley;  secretary  and  treasurer,  R.  H.  Hallowell,  West  Medford; 
directors  (term  expiring  1913),  John  McCandlish,  Miss  L.  W.  Brooks,  Mrs. 
R.  L.  Studley;  (term  expiring  1914),  Miss  Sarah  Fuller  and  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Osgood;  (term  expiring  1915),  R.  L.  Studley,  R.  H.  and  Mrs.  Hallowell; 
trustees  (term  expiring  1914),  Mrs.  R.  H.  Hallowell;  (term  expiring  1915), 
Monroe  Chickering. 

Hugh  O'Brien  District.  (Roxbury.) 
Hugh  O'Brien  School  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Mrs. 
Jennie  M.  Studley;  vice-presidents,  Mrs.  M.  E.  O'Neill  and  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Norton;  secretary,  Mrs.  George  H.  Richards,  37  Burgess  street,  Dorchester; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  M.  F.  Dimmock;  director,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Hull;  hoard  of  direc- 
tors, Mrs.  Hirst,  Mrs.  Starr,  Miss  Wilson,  Mrs.  Hull,  Mrs.  Fletcher,  Miss 
Oliver,  Mrs.  Mitton,  Mrs.  O'Neill,  and  Mrs.  Mulford;  memhersliip  com- 
mittee, Mrs.  Dimmock  and  Mrs.  .Alston;  reception  committee,  Mrs.  Hull, 
Mrs.  Norton,  Mrs.  Fletcher,  Mrs.  Starr  and  Mrs.  Mitton;  program 
committee,  Mrs.  Studley,  Mrs.  Richards,  Miss  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Hull. 
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Hyde  District.     (Roxburj'.) 
See  Sherwin-Hyde  Parents'  Association,  Sherwin  District. 

Jefferson  District.  (Roxbury.) 
Jefferson  School  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Mrs.  Katherine 
Traverse;  mce-president,  Mrs.  Mary  Doyle;  secretary,  Mrs.  Jessie  Isaacs, 
87  Minden  street,  Roxbury;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Katherine  Hannon;  executive 
committee,  Mrs.  Rose  Bragger,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Ahem,  Mrs.  Nellie  McKenna, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Reynolds,  and  Mrs.  William  Douglas. 

John  A.  Andrew  District.     (South  Boston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

John  Cheverus  District.  (East  Boston.) 
John  Cheverus  Parents'  and  Teachers'  Association. —  President, 
Miss  Mabel  E.  Vaughan;  vice-president,  Robert  J.  TuUy;  recording 
secretary,  Miss  Kate  E.  McMullin,  Paul  Jones  School,  Horace  and 
Byron  streets,  East  Boston;  financial  secretary,  Mrs.  Catherine  A.  Hines; 
treasurer,  Richard  J.  Shaw;  executive  committee,  Miss  Mabel  E.  Vaughan, 
Robert  J.  Tully,  Miss  Kate  E.  McMullin,  Mrs.  Catherine  A.  Hines, 
Richard  J.  Shaw,  Mrs.  Annie  Clark,  Harrj'  Brooks,  Frederic  L.  Owen 
{ex  officio). 

John  Winthrop  District.     (Dorchester.) 
See  Phillips  Brooks  District. 

Lawrence  District.     (South  Boston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Lewis  District.  (Roxbury.) 
Lewis  School  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Clarence  A.  Vincent; 
vice-president,  Albert  Carr;  secretary,  Mrs.  Charles  F.  King,  107  Elm  Hill 
avenue,  Roxbury;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Arthur  Bancroft;  director,  Clarence  A. 
Vincent;  •members  of  executive  committee,  Mrs.  Maurice  Gerstein,  Mrs. 
John  T.  Mahoney,  Mrs.  Charles  T.  Cottrell,  Miss  Madeline  B.  DriscoU. 

Longfellow  District.  (Roslindale.) 
Longfellow  Home  and  School  Association. —  President,  Mrs. 
Edward  H.  Packard;  vice-presidents,  Abram  T.  Smith,  Miss  Mary  A. 
McCarthy,  Mrs.  John  A.  Havey;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Judson  O. 
Rogers,  22  Westbourne  street,  Roslindale;  corresponding  secretary,  George 
B.  Pool,  47  Mozart  avenue,  Roslindale;  treasurer,  John  Carroll. 

Lowell  District.  (Jamaica  Plain.) 
Lowell  Home  and  School  Association. —  President,  William  Lester 
Bates;  vice-presidents,  Sebastian  Gahm,  Dr.  Charles  Rund,  Miss  E.  L. 
MacDonald;  financial,  corresponding  and  recording  secretary.  Miss  E.  D. 
Keniston;  treasurer,  J.  Reardon;  executive  committee  (three  years),  Miss 
M.  E.  G.  Collagan,  Mrs.  Sebastian  Gahm,  Mrs.  C.  Cutler,  Dr.  H.  T. 
Holland,  Rev.  C.   H.  Raupach;  (two  years),  Mrs.  Harry  Bettony,  Carl 
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Meyer,  Mrs.  C.  Schonherr,  Mrs.  William  Pritchard,  Mrs.  Albert  Curtis; 
(one  year),  E.  J.  Cox,  Mrs.  Simon  Weener,  Mrs.  Edward  Wise,  Mrs. 
John  Wirth,  Mrs.  William  Conza;  directors,  Miss  A.  W'atkins,  F.  Chambers. 

Martin  District.     (Roxbury.) 
Farragut    Kindergarten    Mothers'    Club. —  President,   Miss  Lucy 
Kummer;  vice-president.   Miss  Alice  L.  Brummett;  secretary,  Mrs.  James 
P.  Hughes,  20  Parker  Hill  avenue,  Roxbury. 

Mary  Hemenway  District.     (Dorchester.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Mather  District.     (Dorchester.) 
Mothers'  Club  of  the  Mather  School. —  President,  Miss  Ida  G. 
Beverly;   secretary,    Mrs.    Martha   Davis,    18   Fifield  street,    Dorchester; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  John  Truesdale. 

MiNOT  District.     (Dorchester.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

NoRCROss  District.     (South  Boston.) 
Cyrus  Alger   Mothers'  Club. —  President,  Miss  Mabel  A.  Grogan; 
vice-presidents,  Mrs.  Cronin,  Mrs.  Brissenden;    secretary.  Miss  Josephine 
Mahoney,  Cyrus  Alger  School,  Seventh  street,  South  Boston;   treasurer, 
Jennie  A.  Mullaly;   chairman  of  executive  committee,  Louise  M.  Davis. 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  District.     (South  Boston.) 
Oliver   Hazard   Perry    Parents'  Association. —  President,  Charles 
N.    Bentley;    vice-presidents,   J.   J.   Toomey,    Phihp   Fuhs,    Mrs.    Emma 
Spratt;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Mary  McGrath;  recording  secretary, 
Miss  B.  A.  Hurley,  788  Broadway,  South  Boston. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  District.     (Dorchester.) 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Home  and  School  Association. —  President, 
Joseph  A.  Reddy;  vice-president,  James  P.  Magenis;  secretary,  Mrs.  Mary 
A.  INIcNaught,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes   School;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Alice  M. 
Williams. 

Phillips  Brooks  District.  (Dorchester.) 
Brooks-Winthrop  Home  and  School  Association. —  President,  Rabbi 
Phineas  Israeli;  vice-presidents,  Henry  B.  Hall,  Alexander  Klein,  Harry 
Sturman;  director,  James  A.  Treanor;  recording  secretary,  Joseph  A. 
O'Neil;  treasurer,  Mrs.  J.  Goodneau;  corresponding  secretary,  Julia  S. 
Dolan,  .537  Talbot  avenue,  Ashmont;  executive  committee,  Mrs.  H.  Aronson, 
Mrs.  S.  Cohen,  Mrs.  S.  Freedman,  Miss  Josephine  F.  Hannon,  Mrs. 
Phineas  IsraeU,  Mrs.  Kelson,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Moore,  Mrs  C.  M.  Silbert. 

Prescott  District.     (Charlestown.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Prince  District.     (Back  Bay.) 
Prince-Perkins  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Edward  O.  Otis, 
M.    D.;    vice-presidents,   E.   B.  Young,  F.  H.  Ripley,  C.  G.  Wetherbee, 
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Dr.  A.  H.  Powers,  Mrs.  E.  O.  Otis;  recording  secretary,  Miss  Anna  C. 
Murdock;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Alice  G.  Chick,  144  Huntington 
avenue;   treasurer,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Powers. 

QuiNCY  District.  (City  Proper.) 
QuiNCY  School  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Frederick  W. 
Swan;  vice-presidents,  George  G.  Edwards,  Christopher  P.  McCaffrey, 
Samuel  Phillips,  Julius  Yoffe;  corresponding  secretary,  Miss  Mary  Fitz- 
gerald, 22  Francis  street,  Roxbury;  recording  secretary.  Miss  Alice  M. 
Roche,  59  Bainbridge  street,  Roxbury;  treasurer.  Miss  Theresa  Mullen; 
director,  Alton  C.  Churbuck;  auditor,  John  Quinn,  Jr.,  Sheriff  of  Suffolk 
County;  executive  hoard,  Augustine  L.  Rafter,  Mrs.  Naman  Arbeene,  Miss 
Marie  AUot,  John  Thompson,  Mrs.  Cornelius  Lane,  Rabbi  Dubinsky, 
Rev.  M.  J.  Murphy,  Mrs.  G.  L.  Telebutt,  Miss  M.  E.  Conley. 

Rice  District.     (South  End.) 
See  Franklin-Rice  Parents'  Association,  Franklin  District. 

Robert  G.  Shaw  District.  (West  Roxbury.) 
Robert  G.  Shaw  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Mrs.  William  N. 
Irving;  vice-presidents,  Francis  A.  Morse,  Mrs.  Walter  Kingman,  Mrs. 
Esther  Cassady,  Mrs.  George  Hatch,  Mrs.  Frank  W.  McCormack;  cor- 
responding secretary,  Mrs.  Gardner  P.  Balch,  16  Montview  street,  West 
Roxbury;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Thorp;  treasurer,  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Brophy;  directors  (three  years),  Mrs.  William  Holland,  Mrs.  William 
Proudman,  Mrs.  John  Dervan;  (two  years),  Mrs.  Hamilton  I.  Smith,  Mrs. 
Michael  Hennessey,  Mrs.  Clarence  Redonnet;  (one  year),  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Powers,  Mrs.  Ehrlacher,  Mrs.  Edwaid  Wade. 

Roger  Wolcott  District.  (Dorchester.) 
Roger  Wolcott  Home  and  School  Association. —  President,  Frederick 
H.  Moynahan;  first  vice-president,  Henry  E.  Loring;  second  vice-president, 
Mrs.  John  Ballard;  third  vice-president,  John  B.  Patterson;  secretary,  Mrs. 
Charles  E.  Little,  1232  Blue  Hill  avenue,  Mattapan;  treasurer,  George  H. 
Watson;  director,  Hiram  M.  George. 

Samuel  Adams  District.     (East  Boston.) 
Samuel   Adams   Parents'   Association. —  President,   Joel   C.   Bolan; 
secretary,   Mrs.  Kenneth  R.   Forbes,   166  Webster  street,  East  Boston; 
treasurer.  Miss  A.  H.  Cook. 

Sherwin  District.     (Roxbury.) 

Sherwin-Hyde  Parents'  Association. — ■  President,  Caspar  Isham; 
secretary,  Mrs.  Minnie  T.  Wright,  687  Shawmut  avenue,  Roxbury;  treasurer, 
Mrs.  Annie  T.  Howard. 

(See  Hyde  District.) 

Shurtleff  District.     (South  Boston.) 
Shurtleff  School  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Mrs.  Henry  W. 
Rier;    vice-presidents,  Mrs.  Thomas  Carlin,  Mrs.  James  Hird;    secretary, 
Miss  Ahce  M.  Riley,  Shurtleff  School  and  172  I  street,  South  Boston; 
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treasurer,  Miss  Anna  L.  Scallan;  director,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Gilf ether; 
executive  board,  Mrs.  John  H.  Drury,  Mrs.  Joseph  Harvey,  Mrs.  John  J. 
McShane,  Mrs.  John  Reardon,  Mrs.  Charles  Saxe,  Mrs.  WilUam  C.  Shaw, 
Mrs.  Walter  Sterritt,  Mrs  Charles  Stratton,  Mrs.  True  Thureson. 

Theodore  Lyman  District.     (East  Boston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Thomas  Gardner  District.     (AUston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Thomas  N.  Hart  District.     (South  Boston.) 
Hamilton  Educational  and  Social  Club. —  President,  Miss  Mary  I. 
Hamilton;   vice-president,  Mrs.  Annie  Barnard;   secretary,  Mrs.  O'Connor, 
538  Fourth  street,  South  Boston;   treasurer,  Miss  Dorothy  Fairbanks. 

Ulysses  S.-  Grant  District.     (East  Boston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Warren  District.     (Charlestown.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Washington  District.     (West  End.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Washington  Allston  District.     (AUston.) 
Whitney  Club. —  President,  Miss  Helen  L.  Duncklee;    vice-presidents, 
Mrs.  Horace  Coleman,  Miss  Jessie  A.  Adams;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Henry  Nutt; 
secretary,  Mrs.  Julius  Beal,  22  Royal  street,  Allston;  librarian,  Mrs.  Oscar 
Goldberg. 

Wells  District.     (West  End.) 
See  West  End  Parents'  Association. 

Wendell  Phillips  District.     (West  End.) 
See  West  End  Parents'  Association. 

William  E.  Russell  District.     (Dorchester.) 

No  Parents'  Association. 

West  End. 

West  End  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Alonzo  Meserve; 
vice-presidents,  Cyrus  B.  Collins,  Miss  Emily  F.  Carpenter,  Mrs.  Jacob 
Omansky,  Miss  Hattie  A.  Watson,  Miss  Katherine  A.  Burns;  secretary, 
Mrs.  Laura  M.  Foster,  44  South  Russell  street;  treasurer,  Miss  Julia  E. 
Collins;  directors  (three  years).  Miss  Nellie  M.  Whitney,  Mrs.  Mollie 
Koran,  Miss  Hattie  H.  Batson;  (two  years).  Miss  Martha  A.  Knowles, 
Miss  Lula  A.  L.  Hill,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  McCarthy;  (one  year),  Mrs. 
Christopher  R.  ElMott,  Mrs.  Joseph  Stard,  Miss  Flora  E.  Billings. 
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In  the  succeeding  table  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  present,  as  con- 
cisely as  circumstances  permit,  a  statement  of  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
each  of  the  Boston  elementary  schoolhouses.  The  information  presented 
has  been  procured  from  miscellaneous  reports  of  the  school  committee, 
from  the  Boston  Public  Library,  the  files  of  old  newspapers,  and  through 
the  assistance  of  several  of  the  masters  of  the  schools.  So  far  as  possible, 
references  to  the  persons  for  whom  schoolhouses  have  been  named  have 
been  limited  to  as  few  words  as  seemed  consistent  with  a  reasonably  clear 
identification.  On  this  account  the  biographical  references  in  many 
instances  are  inverse  in  extent  to  the  prominence  of  the  individual. 


Name  of  Building. 

District. 

Erected. 

Named  For. 

1870 
1893 

1897 
1911 

1886 

1893 

1849 
1895 

1895 

1896 
1877 
1872 

Col.    Aaron    Davis    of    the    Revolu- 

Abby W   May 

tionary  Army. 
Abbv  W.   May,  philanthrophist  and 

one  of  the  first  women  to  be  elected 
to   the   Boston   School   Committee 
in  1874  and  served  until  1878. 

Name  applied  to  a  nearbv  section  of 

Abraham  Lincoln 

Brighton  in  which  the  streets   are 
named  for  towns  in  Scotland. 

Abraham   Lincoln,   President   of   the 

Abram  E   Cutter 

United    States    during    the    Civil 
Vi^ar— 1861-65. 

Abram  E.  Cutter,  a  citizen  of  Charles- 

town  and  a  member  of  the  School 
Committees  of  Boston  and  Charles- 
town  from  1857  to  1882. 

Louis  Agassiz,  eminent  naturalist  and 

Agassiz  (old  building) 

professor  at  Harvard  College  and 
Cornell  University. 

Albert  Palmer,   Mayor  of  Boston  in 

Elihu  Greenwood 

1883. 
Rev.  Amos  Web.9ter,  D.  D.,  a  Bap- 

tist   clergj'man.      He   served    as   a 
member  of  the  School  Committee 
of  Hyde  Park  from  the  date  of  the 
incorporation    of    the   town,    1868, 
until  1S75,  six  years  as  its  secretary. 

William  T.  Andrews,  a  member  and 

Hyde 

secretary    of   the   Primary    School 
Committee  from  1824  to  1828. 

Asa  Grav,   a  distinguished  botanist. 

Christopher  Gibson 

who  succeeded  Professor  Agassiz  at 
Harvard  College. 

Atherton  family,  prominent  residents 

of  the  \'icinity. 
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Name  of  Building. 


District. 


Erected. 


Auburn. 


Austin  *. 


Bailey  Street  , 
Baker  Street . 
Baldwin 


Benedict  Fenwick  . 


Benjamin  Gushing. 


Benjamin  Dean . 


Benjamin  Pope. 


Bennett 

and  Bennett  Branch. 


B.  F.  Tweed. 


Bigelow ... 
Blackinton . 


Bowditch. 
Bowdoin. 


Bunker  Hill 

Canterbury  Street. 
Capen 


Thomas  Gardner. 

Theodore  Lyman . 

Henry  L.  Pierce 
Robert  G.  Shaw.. 
Washington 


John  Winthrop. 


Mather . 


Thomas  N.  Hart . 


Bennett . 


Bennett . 
Bennett. 


Bunker  Hill. 


18.S0 
1855 
1864 


Bigelow .  . . 
Blackinton . 


Bowditch. 
Bowdoin . 


Bunker  Hill 

Francis  Parkman. 
Thomas  N.  Hart . 


Chapman |   Chapman. 


1897 


1899 


1883 


1874 
1886 


1892 

1901 
1892 

1892 
1896 

1866 
1864 
1871 

1901 


Named  For. 


Probably  received  its  name  on  ac- 
count of  its  proximity  to  Mt. 
.Auburn  Cemetery  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river. 

Benjamin  Austin,  an  original  member 
of  the  Primary  School  Board  in 
1818  and  1819." 

Bailey  street. 

Baker  street. 

Rev.  Thomas  Baldwin,  a  Baptist 
clergyman,  known  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  church  in  Baldwin 
place,  which  is  named  for  him; 
also  a  member  of  the  Primary 
School  Board. 

Rev.  Benedict  Fenwick,  second  Catho- 
lic bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Boston. 
He  establislied  the  first  school  for 
the  education  of  Catholic  children 
in  Boston  and  founded  Holy  Cross 
College  at  Worcester. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Cushing,  a  citizen  and 
physician  of  Dorchester  who  ren- 
dered valuable  professional  service 
during  the  Civil  War  gratis. 

Benjamin  Dean,  a  resident  of  South 
Boston  and  a  member  of  the 
National  House  of  Representatives. 

Benjamin  Pope,  a  member  of  the 
School  Committee  in  1862  and  1863. 

Stephen  Hastings  Bennett,  who  pre- 
sented the  land  to  the  town  of 
Brighton. 

Benjamin  F.  Tweed,  master  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  Grammar  School  from 
1839  to  1849,  and  superintendent  of 
the  schools  of  Charlestown  from 
1870  until  after  the  date  of  its  an- 
nexation to  Boston  in  1874. 

John  P.  Bigelow,  Mayor  of  Boston 
from  1849  to  1851. 

James  F.  Blackinton,  master  of  the 
Emerson  District  for  twenty-five 
years. 

Dr.  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  an  Amer- 
ican mathematician. 

James  Bowdoin,  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts from  1785  to  1787. 
(Charles  Sumner  was  born  in  the 
house  which  formerly  stood  on  part 
of  this  lot.) 

Hill  on  which  it  stands. 

Canterbury  street. 

Rev.  Lemuel  Capen,  a  clergyman  who 
lived  in  the  neighborhood  and  who 
served  on  the  Primary  School  Com- 
mittee for  a  number  of  years. 

Jonathan  Chapman,  Mayor  of  Bos- 
ton from  1840  to  1842. 


*  Discontinued  for  school  purposes  May  14,  1912. 
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Name  of  Building. 


Erected. 


Named  For. 


Charles  Bulfinch . 


Com  ins . 


1911 


Charles  Bulfinch,  architect  of  the 
original  portions  of  the  State  House, 
known  as  the  "Bulfinch  Front"; 
also  architect  of  the  Capitol  _  at 
Washington  after  its  destruction 
by  fire  in  1814. 


Charles  E.  Daniels 

Warren 

1847 

Charles  E.  Daniels,  a  business  man  of 
Boston  who  was  much  interested 
in  educational  work;  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  School  Committee  of 
Charlestown,  1869  to  1874,  and  of 
the  Boston  School  Committee, 
1890  to  1892. 

Charles  C.  Perkins 

Prince 

1891 

Charles  C.  Perkins,  member  of  the 
School  Committee  from  1871  to 
1884. 

Charles  Sumner 

1877 

Charles  Sumner,  a  United  States  Sen- 

ator from  Massachusetts. 

Chestnut  Avenue .  . 

Bowditch 

1872 

Chestnut  avenue. 

Choate  Burnham 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln 

1894 

Choate  Burnham,  a  citizen  of  South 
Boston  and  a  member  of  the  School 
Committee  during  1859-63,  1866- 
68,  1871  and  1891. 

Christopher  Columbus 

Ehot 

1904 

Christopher  Columbus,  the  discoverer 
of  America. 

Christopher  Gibson 

Christopher  Gibson 

1895 

Christopher  Gibson,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  North  Church.  He 
bequeathed  land  in  1674  to  the 
"free  school  of  Dorchester,"  from 
the  proceeds  of  which  fund  there  is 
an  annual  income  expended  for  the 
benefit  of  Dorchester,  South  Boston 
and  Hyde  Park  schools. 

Clinch 

Shurtleff 

1871 

Rev.  Joseph  H.  Clinch,  an  Episcopal 

clergyman  who  served  on  Primary 
School  Committee  during  1853-54. 

1S56 

Linus  B.  Comins,  Mavor  of  Roxburv. 

He  donated  a  sum  of  money  to  be 
used  for  a  library  for  the  benefit  of 
teachers  and  pupils. 

1856 

John  Barry,  naval  officer  during  the 

Revolutionary  War. 
Charles    E.    Cook,    member    of    the 

Cook* 

1852 

Primary  School  Committee,  serving 
as  chairman  during  1852-53. 

1901 

John  Singleton  Copley,  an  American 

painter  for  whom  Copley  square  ia 
also  named. 

1859 

Theodore  I,yman 

1894 

Rev.  Warren  C.  Cudworth,  a  clergy- 

man who  resided  in  that  section  of 
the  city,  and  a  member  of  the 
School  Committee  during  1855-59 
and  1865-72. 

Cushman 

Hancock 

1867 

Charlotte  Cushman,  a  celebrated 
actress  who  was  born  where  this 
school  now  stands. 

Cyrus  Alger 

Norcro.'ss 

1880 

Cyrus  Alger,  celebrated  iron  founder 
of  South  Boston,  who  cast  cannon 
for  the  United  States  Government 
for  many  years. 

*01d  building  razed;  John  J.  Williams  School  built  on  same  site. 
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Name  of  Buildint,. 


District. 


Erected 


Named  For. 


Damon Henry  Grew. 


Dearborn Dearborn. 


Dearborn  (old  buildinc"! .  .  .  .  j   Dearborn. 

I 
Dilhuvay |   Dillaway. 


Dorchester  Avenue Mary  Hemenway 

Drake Lawrence 


Dudley Dudley 


Dwight !   Dwight. 


1871 

1905 

1852 

1882 

1852 
1869 


Edmund  P.  Tileston Edmund  P.  Tileston 


Edward  Everett. 


Edward  Everett. 


Edward  Everett  (old  build-    Edward  Everett, 
ing). 


Elbridge  Smith Mary  Hemenway. 

Elihu  Greenwood Elihu  Greenwood. 

Eliot I  Eliot 

Elizabeth  Peabody Wells 

Ellen  H.  Richards ;  Gilbert  Stuart. . . . 

Ellis  Mendell George  Putnam.  . 


1857 


1911 


1909 


1870 


1838 
1861 

1912 

1904 


Damon  family  who  formerly  owned  a 
large  part  of  the  section  of  Hyde 
Park  taken  from  Dedham,  known 
as  "The  Lower  Plains." 

Gen.  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  Mayor  of 
Roxbury  from  1847  to  1851. 

Same  as  Dearijorn. 

Charles  K.  Dillaway  of  Roxbury, 
served  on  the  School  Committee 
from  1868  to  1875. 

Dorchester  avenue. 

Henry  A.  Drake,  resident  of  South 
Boston,  who  served  on  School  Com- 
mittee from  1854  to  1858  and  from 
1864  to  1868. 

Col.  Joseph  Dudley,  who  in  1810  gave 
the  land  on  which  this  schoolhouse 
stands  for  a  Town  House  which 
later  became  a  City  Hall.  This 
building  was  razed  in  187.3  to  make 
room  for  the  present  school  building. 

Edmund  Dwight,  a  merchant  of 
Springfield  and  promoter  of  public 
education.  In  1838  he  contributed 
.1j;iO,000  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  Normal  school  system  in 
Massachusetts. 

Edmund  P.  Tileston,  formerly  a  paper 
manufacturer  of  Dorchester,  who 
presented  a  clock  to  the  school  and 
also  bequeathed  to  it  his  library. 

Edward  Everett,  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts,  dis- 
tinguished as  an  orator  and  writer. 
(Everett  School  named  for  same 
person.) 

Same  as  Edward  Everett  and  Everett 
Schools.  Edward  Everett  made  an 
address  at  the  dedication  of  this 
school.  His  birthplace  was  a  few 
rods  north  of  the  building. 

Elbridge  Smith,  principal  of  Dor- 
chester High  School  from  Novem- 
ber, 1865,  to  September,  1889. 

Elihu  Greenwood,  a  citizen  of  Dor- 
chester between  1830  and  1870; 
also  a  member  of  the  Dorchester 
School  Committee. 

Rev.  John  Eliot,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the 
Old  North  Church. 

Elizabeth  Palmer  Peabody,  former 
school  teacher  and  promoter  of 
education. 

Ellen  H.  Richards,  former  instructor 
of  sanitary  chemistry  in  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Rev.  Ellis  Mendell,  a  Congregational 
minister  who  resided  in  the  vicinity, 
1888  to  1903. 
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Name  of  Building. 

District. 

Erected. 

Named  For. 

1865 

George    B.    Emerson,    a    teacher    in 

Boston  for  many  years,  and  a 
member  of  the  Primary  School 
Board  from  1826  to  1834  and  the 
School  Committee  from  1847  to 
1848. 

Everett                    

1S60 

Edward  Everett,  United  States  Sena- 

tor from  Massachusetts,  distin- 
guished as  an  orator  and  writer. 
(See,  also,  Edward  Everett.) 

Elihu  Greenwood 

1871 

In  1882  named  by  vote  of  the  town 

for  that  section  of  Hyde  Park.  It 
was  formerly  known  as  the  Blake 
School,  named  in  honor  of  Alpheus 
P.  Blake,  a  citizen  of  Hyde  Park  at 
that  time. 

1904 

prominent  American  naval  officer 
of  the  Civil  War. 

1862 
1851 

Florence  street. 

Frances  Elizabeth  Willard,  authoress 

and  reformer.  Leader  of  the 
temperance  movement,  to  which 
she  devoted  the  greater  part  of  her 
life. 

Francis  Parkman 

1899 

Francis  Parkman,  historian,  who  re- 

sided in  the  vicinity,  also  a  member 
of  the  School  Committee  in  1837. 

1859 

Benjamin      Franklin,      distinguished 

American  statesman  and  philoso- 
pher. 

Frederic  A.  Whitney 

Washington  Allston 

1899 

Rev.  Frederic  A.  Whitney,  a  former 
Unitarian  minister  of  Brighton, 
who  was  for  many  years  identified 
with  educational  movements  in  the 
town,  and  also  its  historian. 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln 

1859 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  Mayor  of  Boston 
during  1858-60  and  1863-66. 

Eliot 

1868 

Rev.    James   Freeman,    D.    D.,    Uni- 

tarian preacher  at  King's  Chapel. 

1874 
1898 

1872 

Richard  Frothingham,  historian. 

William  Gaston,  Mayor  of  Boston  in 

1871  and  1872,  and  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  in  1874. 

1870 

George  Bancroft,  American  historian 

and  diplomatist. 

George  Putnam 

1882 

Rev.  Dr.  George  Putnam,  who  settled 

in  Roxbury,  serving  as  a  member 
of  the  School  Committee  of  the 
town  and  city  of  Roxbury  for  many 

years. 

1912 

George  Thorndike  Angell,  founder  of 

the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Germantown ... 

Robert  G.  Shaw 

1863 

Name  applied  to  vicinity. 

Gibson  (old  building) 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes... 

1857 

Same  as  Christopher  Gibson. 

Gilbert  Stuart 

Gilbert  Stuart 

1896 

Gilbert  Stuart,  a  portrait  painter  and 

resident  of  Boston.  Painter  of  the 
famous  picture  of  George  W^ashing- 
ton. 
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Namr  of  Buildixg. 

District. 

Erected. 

Named  For. 

Glenway 

and  Glenway  Annex 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.... 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes... . 

Wendell  Phillips 

1880 
1898 

1852 

1847 
1903 

1883 
1861 

1871 

1800 
1823 

1857 
1895 

1871 
1891 

1899 

1858 
1884 
1890 

1882 

1887 
1896 

1875 
1884 

1901 
1900 

Glenway  street. 

Moises  Grant,  a  member  of  the  Pri- 

Hancock  

Hancock 

William  E.  Russell 

Mary  Hemenway 

mary  School  Board. 
John  Hancock  of  Revolutionary  fame. 

and  Hancock  Annex 

Harbor  View  Street 

Harbor  View  street. 

Dr.  T.  M.  Harris,  a  former  pastor  of 

the     Unitarian    Church,     Meeting 
House  Hill. 

Rev.  John  Harvard,  founder  of  Har- 

Harvard Hill  *        

vard  College. 
Name  applied  to  vicinity. 

Bigelow 

John  Hawes,  who  gave  the  land  on 

Heath  Street 

which    the    building    stands   for    a 
public  market.     He  later  gave  his 
consent  that  the  land  be  used  for  a 
schoolhouse. 

Heath  street. 

Augustus  Hemenway,  the  donor  of  the 

land  on  which  the  building  stands. 
Henry  S.  Grew,  a  resident  of  this  sec- 

tion of  Hyde  Park,  then  a  part  of 
Dorchester,  who  was  identified  with 
town  affairs. 

Henrv   L.   Pierce,   Mayor  of   Boston 

Henry  Vane 

Hillside 

Robert  G.  Shaw 

during    1873    and    1878.    _  General 
Henry    Knox's    and    Daniel    Web- 
ster's residences  once  stood  on  this 
school  site. 

Henry  Vane,  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts during  1636. 

Name  applied  to  vicinity. 

Hobart  Street 

Hobart  street. 

Horace  Mann,  eminent  educator  and 

Howard  Avenue 

Hugh  O'Brien 

.John  Winthrop 

Hugh  O'Brien 

first  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education. 

Howard  avenue. 

Hugh  O'Brien,  Mayor  of  Boston  from 

Hu^-h  O'Brien 

1885  to  1888. 

Hull 

Hyde 

Phillips  Brooks 

Hyde 

Isaac  Hull,  commander  of  the  frigate 
"Constitution." 

George  B.  Hyde,  member  of  School 

Committee,  1879-88,  and  master  of 
Everett  School  1860-78. 

Dr.  Ira  Allen,  member  of  the  School 

Jacob  Foss 

Committee  from  1868  to  1875.    He 
was    instrumental    in    establishing 
the  Sherwin  School. 

Jacob  Foss,  a  citizen  of  Charlestown, 

who  left  a  bequest  for  the  celebra- 
tion   of    June    17,    the    income    of 
which  is  used  bjr  the  citj'  each  year 
for  this  celebration. 

*  Remodeled  1872. 
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Name  of  Building. 


District. 


Erected. 


Named  For. 


James  A.  McDonald  *. 
Addition 


Prescott. 


James  Otis 

Jefferson 

John  Andrew 

John  Boj-le  O'Reilly . 
John  Cheverus 


John  D.  Philbrick 


John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 
John  J.  Williams 


John  Lothrop  Motley. 

John  Winthrop 

Joseph  Tuckerman .  .  . 


Joshua  Bates. 


Julia  Ward  Howe  f 

and    Julia     Ward    Howe 
Annex. 


Lafayette . 


Lawrence . 


Lewis 

and  Lewis  Anne.x . 


Little  Em'ly. 
Longfellow.  . 


Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

Jefferson 

John  A.  Andrew. 
John  A.  Andrew. 
John  Cheverus.  . 


Charles  Sumner. 


Henry  L.  Pierce. 
Franklin 


Edward  Everett. 

John  Winthrop. . 
Gaston 


D  wight. 


Lewis . 
Lewis . 


Hyde. 


Lawrence. 


Lewis. 
Lewis . 


Mary  Hemenway. 
Longfellow 


1876 
1911 


1905 
1904 
1876 
1904 
1909 

1913 

1905 
1913 

1911 

1911 
1905 

1884 


1868 
1902 


1911 


1856 


1912 
1901 


1895 


1897 


Dr.  James  A.  McDonald,  former 
inember  of  the  School  Committees 
of  Boston  and  Charlestown  during 
1887-89  and  1901-02. 

James  Otis,  Revolutionary  statesman 
and  orator. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  President  of  the 
United  States  from  1801  to  1809. 

John  A.  Andrew,  Civil  War  Governor 
of  Massachusetts. 

John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  distinguished 
writer  who  settled  in  Boston. 

Rev.  John  Cheverus,  the  first  Catholic 
bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Boston 
(1808)  which  then  comprised  the 
whole  of  New  England. 

John  Dudley  Philbrick,  educator  and 
teacher  for  many  years,  and  super- 
intendent of  Boston  public  schools 
from  1857  to  1874  and  from  1876 
to  1878. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  famous 
American  poet. 

Rev.  John  J.  Williams,  Catholic 
archbishop  of  the  diocese  of  Boston 
and  founder  of  St.  John's  Seminary, 
Brighton. 

John  Lothrop  Motley,  American 
historian,  born  in  Massachusetts 
in  1814. 

John  Winthrop,  colonial  Governor  of 
Massachusetts. 

Rev.  Joseph  Tuckerman,  member  of 
Primarv  School  Committee  during 
1827  and  1828. 

Joshua  Bates,  master  of  the  old  Win- 
throp School,  Charlestown,  and 
first  grammar  master  of  the  Brim- 
mer School. 

Julia  Ward  Howe,  American  writer 
and  reformer.  Author  of  the  words 
of  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic." 

Lafayette,  a  French  general  who  ren- 
dered valuable  service  to  the  colon- 
ists during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Amos  Lawrence,  a  merchant  of 
Boston,  who  was  especially  inter- 
ested in  this  school  and  gave 
donations  to  the  Lawrence  Asso- 
ciation, a  society  formed  among  its 
pupils  in  1844. 

George  Lewis,  last  Mayor  of  Roxbury, 
1863  to  1867. 

Emily  A.  Fifield,  former  member  of 
the  School  Committee  during  1883 
and  1884,  and  from  1886  to  1892. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  famous 
American  poet. 


*  Formerly  known  as  Polk  Street  School, 
■j"  Until  1912  known  as  the  Lewis. 
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Name  op  Building. 

District. 

Erected. 

Named  For. 

1846 

1845 

1874 
1S96 

1884 

1892 

1903 
1913 
1885 
1897 

1905 

1872 
1897 

1874 

1887 

1847 
1862 
1913 

1847 
1909 

1906 

1874 
1898 

Louis  Prang,  a  Roxbury  citizen  and 

Everett          

manufacturer,    head   of   the   Prang 
Art  Works  factory  of  Roxbury. 

Louisa  May  Alcott,  American  author" 

Lowell 

ess,   who  passed    most   of    her  life 
in  Boston  and  Concord. 

John   Lowell,   the   first  judge  of   the 

United    States    District    Court    of 

Massachusetts,  being  appointed  by 
President    Washington.     He    lived 
opposite  the  school. 

School  Committee  and  also  a  mem- 
ber   of    the    Board    of    Supervisors 
from  1876  until  her  death  in  1886. 
She  introduced  the  study  of  science 
into  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes . . . 
Edmund  P.  Tileston 

and  teacher  in  Boston  and  Provi- 
dence, and  a  resident  of  the  town  of 
Jamaica  Plain. 

John   Marshall,   distinguished   Amer- 

Martha A.  Baker 

ican  jurist. 

Martha  A.  Baker,  for  many  years  a 
teacher  in  the  old  Tileston  School. 

Gen.  Augustus  P.  Martin,  Mayor  of 

Mary  Hemenway 

Mather 

Boston,  1884. 

mental  in  introducing  the  study  of 
sewing  and  cooking  into  the  schools, 
and  who  paid  the  expenses  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  this  work  before  the 
city  took  it  over. 

Richard     Mather,     clergyman,     who 

Mather  (old  building") 

emigrated  from  England  to  Boston 
in  1635  and  settled  in  Dorchester. 

Wells 

Dudley           

of  the  West  Church,  Boston. 

Capt.    Miles    Standish    of   Plymouth 
fame. 

Minot  family,  who  owned  a  large  es- 
tate in  the  vicinity. 

Mt  Vernon  Street 

Robert  G.  Shaw 

Mozart 

Nahum  Chapin 

Longfellow 

Harvard 

Wolfgang  A.  Mozart,  German  musical 
composer. 

Nahum    Chapin,    a    member    of    the 
School  Committees  of  Charlestown 
and  Boston,  1869  to  1890. 

Capt.  Nathan  Hale,  American  patriot 
of   the   Revolutionary   War.     Exe- 
cuted as  a  spy. 

Noble 

ican  romancist. 

from  1870  to  1875. 
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Name  of  Building. 

District. 

Erected. 

Named  For. 

1868 

1894 

1904 
1910 

1905 
1842 

1907 
1904 

1898 
1910 

1900 

1896 

1850 

1891 

1855 

1857 
1896 

1875 

1847 

1867.     He     bequeathed     fund     of 
$1,000,  the  income  of  which  is  used 
by  the  master  of  this  school  for  the 
benefit  of  the  school  library. 

Oak  square,  which  is  nearby.     A  fa- 
mous tree  stood  near  it,  the  largest 
and   oldest  white  oak  in  the  state 
(1837). 

Commodore  Perry,   naval   officer  in 
the  War  of  1812. 

Oliver    Holden,     musical     composer, 
born  in  Shirley,  Mass.     He  became 
a  Baptist  preacher  in  Charlestown. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  great  Ameri- 
can poet  and  author. 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry 

Oliver  Holden 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Parkman 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. . . 

Patrick  A.  Collins 

Paul  Jones 

Paul  Revere 

(High     School    of    Com- 
merce.) 

John  Cheverus 

the     Primary     School     Committee 
from  1826  to  1834. 

Patrick  A.  Collins,  Mayor  of  Boston 
from  1902  to  1905. 

Paul  Jones,  naval  officer  during  the 
Revolutionary   War,    and    founder 
of     the     American     Navy.     Real 
name,  John  Paul. 

Paul  Revere,  American  patriot,  made 
famous     by     Longfellow's     "Paul 
Revere's  Ride." 

Peter    Faneuil,    a    wealthy    Boston 

Peter  Faneuil 

Wendell  PhiUips 

Phillips  Brooks 

merchant,   at  one  time  called  the 
"richest  man  in  Boston."     He  was 
the  founder  of  Faneuil  Hall,  some- 
times called  "The  Cradle  of  Lib- 
erty." 

Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  a  former  rector 
of    Trinity    Church,    Boston,    and 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  Massachusetts. 

Phineas     Bates,     Secretary     of     the 
Boston     School     Committee    from 
1879  until  his  death,  June,  1896. 

Rev.  John  Pierpont,  member  of  the 
School    Committee    from    1822    to 
1828. 

Phineas  Bates 

Pierpont 

Plummer 

Pormort 

Eliot 

School    Committee    from    1872    to 
1886. 

Prescott 

master  of  the  first  free  school  in 
Boston  in  1635. 

and  Prescott  Annex 

Prince 

Bunker  Hill. 

Quincy 

1877,  1879-81. 

Boston,  1823-28.     He  was  present 
at   the    dedication    of   this   school. 
His  son,   Josiah  Quincy,   Jr.,   then 
mayor,  took  part  in  the  dedication 
exercises    and    gave    the    school    a 
library. 
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Name  of  Building. 

District. 

Erected. 

Named  For. 

Quincy  Strcof 

Rice 

Mather 

1882 

Quincy  street. 

llicc 

1869 

Alexander  H.  Rice,  Mayor  of  Boston, 
from  1856  to  1857,  and  afterwards 
Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

Edward  Everett 

1876 

Richard  C.  Humphreys,  a  member  of 

the  School  Committee  from  1889  to 
1894.  The  family  were  large 
property  owners  in  Dorchester. 

Robert  G.  Shaw 

Robert  G.  Shaw 

1892 

Col.  Robert  Gould  Shaw,  a  native  of 

West  Roxbury,  who  fell  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment  at  the  assault  on 
P'ort  Wagner,  July  18,  1863.  He 
commanded  the  Fifty-fourth  Col- 
ored Regiment,  Massachusetts. 

Robert  Swan.    .        

Roger  Woleott 

1875 

Robert   Swan,   principal   of    the   old 

Winthrop  School,  now  demolished. 
He  was  instrumental  in  introducing 
industrial  training  into  the  schools. 

Roger  Clap 

William  E.  Russell 

1896 

Captain  Roger    Clap,  who  came    to 

Dorchester  with  the  first  settlers  in 
1630.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
was  the  commander  of  what  is  now 
Fort  Independence,  South  Boston, 
then  known  as  the  "Castle." 

Roger  Woleott               .      .  . 

Roger  Woleott 

1901 

Roger  Woleott,  Governor  of  Massa- 

chusetts, 1897-99. 

Samuel  Adams 

Samuel  Adams 

1910 

Samuel  Adams,  a  resident  of  Boston 
and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

Samuel  Dexter 

Thomas  Gardner 

1848 

Samuel  Dexter,  Secretary  of  War  and 
of  the  Treasury  under  President 
Adams,  and  a  citizen  of  Charles- 
town. 

Norcross 

1874 

Samuel  G.  Howe,  a  citizen  of  South 

Boston  and  founder  of  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind;  a  member 
of  the  School  Committee,  1839  and 
1845. 

Hugh  O'Brien 

1905 

old  Eliot  School  until  1876;  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, Boston  Public  Schools,  from 
1876  to  1892. 

Sarah  J.  Baker 

Lewis 

190.5 

Sarah    J.     Baker,    principal     of    the 

Dillaway  School  from  1884  until 
her  death,  1905. 

Savin  Hill 

Edward  Everett 

1884 

Name  applied  to  vicinity. 

School  Street 

Manual  Training 

1898 
1824 

Sharp 

Rev.  Daniel  Sharp,  a  Baptist  clergy- 

man of  the  Charles  Street  Church 
at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Vernon  street. 

Sherwin 

Sherwin 

1870 

Thomas  Sherwin,  head  master  of  the 

English  High  School,  from  1865  to 
1869. 

Shurtlefif 

Shurtleff 

1869 

Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,  Mayor  of 
Boston  from  1868  to  1870;  he  pre- 
.sented  a  costly  clock  for  the  school 
hall. 

Sunonds 

Bigelow 

1840 

Alvan  Simonds,  member  of  the  Pri- 
mary School  Board  1841-46,  1851- 
53  and  the  School  Committee  1S61- 
63,  1867-69  and  1871. 
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Name  of  Building. 

District. 

Erected. 

Named  For. 

Skinner 

Abraham  Lincoln 

1870 

Rev.  Otis  A.  Skinner,  a  Universalist 
clergyman  of  Boston,  and  a  member 
of  the  Primary  School  Committee 
during  1842-55,  and  the  School 
Committee  from  1840-44,  1846, 
and  1853-57. 

Smith  Street 

Comins 

1849 
1824 

Wendell  Phillips 

Stephen  M.  Weld 

Charles  Sumner  . 

1895 

Stephen  M.  Weld,  a  citizen  of  West 
Roxbury,  who  owned  considerable 
property  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt. 
Hope"  Station. 

Stoughton 

Gilbert  Stuart. 

1856 

Gov.  William  Stoughton,  who  be- 
queathed a  sum  of  money  to  the 
schools  of  Dorchester. 

Tappan 

1873 

Lewis  Tappan,  a  prosperous  merchant 
of  the  city  and  a  member  of  the 
Primary  School  Committee. 

Theodore  Lyman 

1870 

Theodore  Lyman,  Mayor  of  Boston  in 
1834  and  1835.  He  presented  a 
library  to  the  school  in  1847. 

Thomas  Dwight 

1867 

Thomas  Dwight,  a  surgeon  and  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

Thomas  Gardner 

Thomas  Gardner 

1905 
1873 

Col.  Thomas  Gardner,  Revolutionary 
leader  who  lived  in  this  district. 
He  received  a  fatal  wound  at  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

and    Thomas  Gardner 
Annex  * 

Thomas  N.  Hart 

Thomas  N.  Hart     

1889 

Thomas  N.  Hart,  Mayor  of  Boston, 
1889-90  and  1900-01. 

Thomas  Starr  King 

Bunker  Hill 

1845 

and  clergyman.  He  helped  to  save 
California  to  the  Union  in  1861. 

Thornton  Street  (old  build- 

Dillaway  

1847 

ing). t 

Tileston  J 

Edmund  P.  Tileston 

Elihu  Greenwood 

1868 
1901 

Trescott 

Philip's  War  and  built  a  Dorchester 
schoolhouse  in  1694;  and  Lemuel 
Trescott,  who  fought  at  Bunker 
Hill. 

Tyler  Street 

Abraham  Lincoln 

1855 

Tyler  street. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant 

Ulysses  S.  Grant 

1912 

Ulysses  S.  Grant,  lieutenant  general 
during  the  Civil  War  and  President 
of  the  United  States,  1869-77. 

W.  L.  P.  Boardman 

Lewis 

1900 

W.  L.  P.  Boardman,  master  of  the 
Lewis  District  from  its  establish- 
ment until  his  death,  1901. 

Wait 

1869 

Primary    School    Committee    from 
1818  to   1822.     One   of  the  advo- 
cators   of    the    first    appropriation 
made  by  Boston  for  the  establish- 
ment of  primary  schools. 

*  Annex  formerly  called  Everett  School.     Name  changed  to  avoid  duplication, 
t  Vacated  in  1911.     Refitted  and  occupied  April  3,  1913. 
j  Vacated  in  September,  1913. 
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Name  op  Building. 

District. 

Erected. 

Named  For. 

Walnut  Street   

1856 
1867 

in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Na- 
tive of  Roxbury. 

1904 

George  Washington,  first  President  of 

the  United  States  and  Commander 
of  the  American  Army  during  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

Washington  AUston 

and  Washington  AUston 
Annex. 

Washington  AUston 

Washington  AUston 

1879 
1889 

Washington  AUston,  artist  and  poet 
for  whom  AUston  was  named.  He 
lived  just  across  the  Charles  river 
in  Cambridge. 

Francis  Parkman 

1870 
1850 

Washington  street. 

Way  Street 

Way  street. 

Weld 

Elihu  Greenwood 

1895 

Theodore    Dwight    Weld,    an    anti- 

slavery  worker,  who  lived  near  the 
site  of  this  school.  He  was  caUed 
"Father  Weld"  and  "Father  of  the 
Hyde  Park  Public  Library." 

Wells        

Wells 

1868 

Charles  Wells,   Mayor  of  Boston  in 

1832-33. 

Wendell  Phillips 

Wendell  PhilUps 

1862 

Wendell    Phillips,    American    orator 

and  abolitionist.  He  entered  the 
PubUc  Latin  School  in  1822. 

Dudley 

1897 

Roxbury. 

1912 

of  Plymouth  County. 

Roger  Wolcott 

1S95 
1898 

and     William      Brewster 

Roger  Wolcott 

the  company  of  the  "Mayflower." 

Annex. 

William  Cullen  Br\'ant 

1861 

WilUam    Cullen    Brj'ant,     American 

poet  and  journaUst. 

William  E.  Endicott 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes .  . . 

1906 

WiUiam  E.  Endicott,  former  master  of 
the  Christopher  Gibson  .School.  In 
Boston  school  service  for  about 
forty  years. 

Hugh  O'Brien 

1861 

WiUiam  Eustis,  American  physician 
and  statesman.  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  1823-25. 

William  E.  Russell 

William  E.  Russell 

1903 

William  E.  Russell,  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  1891-93,  and  a 
prominent  Boston  lawyer,  but  lived 
in  Cambridge. 

William  H.  Kent 

Frothingham , .  .  . 

1895 

William  H.  Kent,  a  member  of  the 
School  Committee  of  Charlestown, 
mayor  of  Charlestown  and  alder- 
man of  Boston. 

William  Lloyd  Garrison .... 

George  Putnam 

1910 

WiUiam  Lloyd  Garrison,  American 
journalist  and  abolitionist. 

William  Wirt  Warren 

Thomas  Gardner 

1892 

William  Wirt  Warren,  member  of 
the  Fortv-fourth  Congress  from 
Brighton,  1876-77. 
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Name  of  Bttildtno. 

District. 

Erected. 

Named  For. 

1892 

188.5 
1901 

1892 

Winchell 

Wells 

Bennett 

in  the  neighborhood  for  250  years, 
and  formerly  owning  land  on  which 
building  stands. 

Winship 

Wyman 

the  Primary  School  Committee 
1818-19. 

F.  Lyman  Winship,  who  formerly 
owned  the  land  on  which  the  school 
stands,  and  who  was  active  in 
school  affairs  of  Brighton. 

Wvman  family,  formerly  owning  the 

land  on  which  the  school  stands,  the 
original  owner  being  Capt.  Thomas 
Wyman  of  the  Revolutionarj'  War. 
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ORGANIZATIONS   COOPERATING  WITH   THE 
PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 


The  greater  portion  of  the  data  respecting  the  organizations  given 
herewith  was  collected  by  the  Women's  Municipal  League  and  edited  and 
revised  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  This  list  of  organiza- 
tions is  not  presented  as  entirely  inclusive  of  all  agencies  in  the  city  coopera- 
ting in  any  respect  with  the  schools.  There  are  many  agencies  such  as  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Union, 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  and  miscellaneous  clubs  and 
societies  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  affihated  with  some  phase  of 
public  school  work.  Such  societies  and  organizations  have  often  rendered 
helpful  assistance  but  it  is  not  certain  that  they  should  be  included  in  a  list 
of  organizations  regularly  or  definitely  conducting  some  work  of  a  coopera- 
tive nature. 

American  Humane  Education  Society,  45  Milk  street.  President, 
Dr.  Francis  H.  Rowley;  secretary,  Guy  Richardson.  Purpose. —  To 
carry  humane  education  into  schools  and  homes.  Cooperation. —  Employs 
a  representative  to  explain  the  work  of  the  society  in  the  schools.  Has 
organized  "Bands  of  Mercy"  among  school  children.  Will  lend  slides 
to  schools  and  send  a  man  to  exhibit  them.  Provides  schools  with  printed 
material  for  use  on  Humane  Day.  Sends  the  "Humane  Manual"  free  to 
teachers. 

American  School  Peace  League,  405  Marlborough  street.  President, 
James  H.  Van  Sickle;  secretary,  Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews.  Purpose. — 
To  promote  through  the  schools  and  the  public  of  America  the  interests 
of  international  justice  and  fraternity.  Cooperation. —  Has  arranged  a 
program  for  use  in  the  schools  on  Peace  Day.  Holds  essay  and  debating 
contests  upon  peace  subjects  among  seniors  in  high  and  Normal  schools 
and  gives  medals  to  the  winners.  Has  arranged  a  course  in  citizenship 
for  schools.  '^ 

Animal  Rescue  League,  51  Carver  street.  President,  Mrs.  Hunting- 
ton Smith;  secretary,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Cabot.  Purpose. —  To  rescue  animals 
from  suffering.  Cooperation. —  Sends  humane  educational  papers  and 
leaflets  to  teachers  to  be  used  in  school  work.  Occasional  talks  and  lantern 
slide  lectures  in  schools. 

Associated  Charities  of  Boston,  43  Hawkins  street.  President, 
Charles  P.  Putnam,  M.  D.;  assistant  general  secretary.  Miss  Elizabeth  L. 
Holbrook.  Purpose. —  To  assist  needy  families  and  to  coordinate  the 
work  of  charitable  forces  in  the  community.  Cooperation. —  The  district 
secretaries  hold  consultation  with  school  teachers  concerning  family 
problems. 
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Barnard  Memorial,  10  Warrenton  street.  President,  John  S.  Rich- 
ardson; pastor  and  superintendent,  Rev.  B.  F.  McDaniel.  Purpose.— To 
assist  children  in  all  ways  to  become  useful  members  of  society.  Coopera- 
tion.—  Provides  three  rooms  for  pubhc  school  kindergarten  classes  at  low 
rental.  Assists  graduates  of  the  schools  and  children  who  leave  before 
graduation  to  find  and  keep  suitable  employment.  Assists  parents  to 
keep  their  children  in  school  until  graduation. 

Bijou  Dream  Theater,  543  Washington  street.  Director,  Mrs.  Joseph- 
ine Clement.  Cooperation. —  Has  given  special  programs  adapted  to 
school  children.  Is  willing  to  do  so  again  whenever  the  teachers  and 
pupils  wish  such  cooperation  for  the  better  understanding  of  school  subjects 
of  study. 

Boston  American  and  National  League  Baseball  Clubs.  Furnish 
300  free  passes  daily  during  the  summer  months  to  the  cliildren  of 
the  various  playgrounds  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  School 
Committee. 

Boston  Association  for  the  Relief  and  Control  of  Tuberculosis, 
4  Joy  street.  President,  Robert  Treat  Paine;  secretary,  Seymour  H. 
Stone.  Purpose. —  To  promote  a  careful  study  of  conditions  related  to 
tuberculosis  in  Boston;  to  educate  public  opinion  as  to  the  causes  and 
prevention  of  tuberculosis;  to  arouse  general  interest  in  securing  adequate 
provision  for  the  proper  care  of  tuberculosis  patients  in  their  homes,  and 
by  means  of  hospitals  and  sanatoria.  Cooperation. —  Has  furnished 
lectures  in  the  evening  schools  on  health  topics  and  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis.  Has  prepared  a  folder  of  health  rules  for  distribution  among 
all  school  children  of  Boston.  Has  made  special  studies  of  open-air  rooms 
and  other  subjects  connected  with  them.  Has  published  reports  on 
"Diseases  Among  School  Children  and  the  Remedy,"  and  on  "Tuber- 
culosis in  Children." 

Boston  Children's  Aid  Society,  43  Hawkins  street.  President, 
Horatio  A.  Lamb;  secretary,  J.  Prentice  Murphy.  Purpose. —  To  inquire 
into  the  needs  of  dependent,  defective  and  delinquent  children  Uving  in 
and  about  Boston.  Cooperation. — Advises  with  parents,  relatives,  teachers, 
clergymen  and  others  regarding  the  social  and  medical  treatment  needed 
by  the  children  in  whom  they  are  interested.  Children  not  adjusted  to 
the  program  of  the  public  school  because  of  bad  home  conditions  or  special 
individual  needs,  may  be  referred  to  the  society  for  consideration  and 
possible  care.  Some  of  the  workers  lecture  to  immigrant  children  in  the 
schools  on  civic  topics. 

Boston  Children's  Friend  Society,  48  Rutland  street.  President, 
Costello  C.  Converse;  general  secretary,  Carrington  Howard.  Purpose. — 
To  provide  for  needy  children  by  placing  them  in  private  famiUes  with  a 
view  to  having  them  ultimately  return  to  their  own  families;  to  reUeve 
unsatisfactory  conditions  involving  children  in  their  own  homes;  and  to 
prevent  the  separation  of  children  from  their  famihes  by  planning  with 
relatives  and  organizing  family  resources.  Cooperation. — •  School  nurses, 
school  visitors,  principals,  attendance  officers,  teachers,  and  others  refer 
cases  to  the  society  for  investigation  and  help. 

Boston  City  Departments: 

Board  of  Health,    100  Summer  street.     Chairman,   Francis  X. 
Mahoney,  M.  D.;    Chief  of  the  Child  Hygiene  Division,  WilUam  J. 
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Gallivan,  M.  D.  Purpose. — ^  To  care  for  the  health  and  health  con- 
ditioi^s  of  the  city.  Cooperation. — -Physicians  paid  by  the  board  of 
health  have  charge  of  the  medical  inspection  of  the  school  buildings 
and  of  school  children.  Cooperates  with  the  Department  of  School 
Hygiene  and  School  Nurses  in  the  employ  of  the  school  committee. 
Has  collected  statistics  in  regard  to  the  health  of  cliildren  and  the 
problems  of  disease. 

Consumptives'  Hospital  Department,  ofHce  926  Tremont  Build- 
ing, hospital  249  River  street,  Mattapan.  Superintendent,  Simon  F. 
Cox,  M.  D.  Purpose. —  To  care  for  the  consumptives  of  Boston 
and  through  the  out-patient  department  to  provide  care  for  school 
children.  Cooperation. —  School  nurses  escort  children  to  the  clinics, 
and  refer  to  the  department's  hospital  at  Mattapan  for  treatment. 
The  school  committee  has  furnished  a  teacher  for  tuberculous  children 
confined  to  the  hospital  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  furnish  two 
teachers  for  this  purpose  during  the  current  year. 

Department  of  Children's  Institutions,  30  Tremont  street. 
Chairman  of  Board  of  Trustees,  John  O'Hare;  secretary,  James  P, 
Cleary.  Purpose. —  To  care  for  dependent  and  neglected  cliildren, 
juvenile  offenders  and  truants.  Cooperation. —  Assists  in  maintaining 
regular  school  attendance  of  children  under  care  of  the  department; 
aids  in  the  supervision  of  truants  paroled  from  the  Parental  School. 
The  attendance  officers  of  the  school  committee  and  the  agents  of  the 
department  work  together.  The  department  has  charge  of  the 
Parental  School. 

Park  and  Recreation  Department,  33  Beacon  street.  Chair- 
man, D.  Henry  SulUvan;  secretary,  George  F.  Clarke.  Purpose. — 
To  furnish  recreation  and  enjoyment  for  the  people  of  the  city,  and 
to  promote  the  health  of  the  youth  and  children  through  outdoor 
games.  Cooperation. —  Provides  vacation  playgrounds  for  children 
in  corners  of  parks  and  athletic  fields  after  school  hours  and  on  Sat- 
urday mornings.  Supervision  of  these  playgrounds  is  provided  by 
the  school  committee.  The  department  furnishes  such  athletic 
apparatus  in  playgrounds  and  ball  fields  as  is  not  provided  by  the 
school  committee.  Provides  musical  concerts  in  central  school 
buildings  for  the  different  sections  of  the  city,  but  these  concerts  are 
chieflj"  for  adults.  The  department  assists  teachers  and  pupils  in 
the  study  of  birds,  animals  and  fishes  through  the  opportunities  offered 
by  the  Zoo  and  Aviary  in  FrankUn  Park  and  the  Aquarium  at  City 
Point,  teachers  conducting  classes  to  these  institutions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observation  and  study.  The  department  also  allows  the  use, 
free  of  charge,  of  its  building  at  Pine  Bank,  Jamaica  Pond,  for  the 
children's  museum.  The  department  also  provides  opportunities 
for  the  teacliing  of  swimming  in  public  baths  and  for  classes  for 
physical  training  in  public  gymnasiums  for  cliildren  connected  wdth 
the  pubhc  schools.  During  the  summer  months  the  department 
provides  band  concerts  for  the  playgrounds.  The  Park  and_Recreation 
Department  is  now  planning  to  cooperate  with  the  school  committee 
in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  open-air  classes  on  public 
parks. 
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Boston  City  Hospital,    818    Harrison    avenue.     Su-perintendent 
and    Medical    Director,    John    M.    McCollom.     Purpose.—  To    give 
surgical  and  medical  treatment  to  poor  people  unable  to  pay  for  it. 
Cooperation. —  Cooperates  through  the  school  physicians  who  send 
pupils  in  the  charge  of  school  nurses  to  the  hospital  for  treatment  free 
of  charge.     On  the  request  of  the  director  of  school  hygiene  the 
trustees  of  the  hospital  have  recently  authorized  a  special  clinic  for 
school  cliildren  suffering  from  defects  of  vision.     This  cUnic  is  to  be 
held  each  Saturday  forenoon. 
Boston  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Inc.,  4  Joy  street.     President, 
Mrs.  JuUus  Andrews;  secretanj,  Mrs.  Pauline  Nelson  Hartstone.     Coop- 
eration.—  The  pubhc   schools  supply  speakers  for  the   council's  yearly 
meeting.     The   council   cooperates   in   conducting   the   activities   of   the 
Washington  evening   center  under  the  school   committee.     Encourages 
extended  use  of  school  buildings.     Is  interested  in  vocational,  recrea- 
tional and  medical  work,  classes  for  backward  children,  school  lunches 
and  open-air  schools.     Boston  Council  of  Jewish  Women  Immigrant 
Aid  Department,  4  Joy  street.     Chairman,  Miss  F.  Van  Baalen;  sec- 
retary, Mrs.  S.  Myers.     Purpose. —  To  safeguard  and  elevate  the  Jewish 
immigrant  girl;  to  meet  the  steamers  and  give  assistance  to  the  immi- 
grants at  the  port.     Cooperation. —  Circulars  in  Yiddish,  inviting  girls 
to  call  for  information  concerning  employment,  recreation  and  evening 
school  opportunities,  are  distributed  in  public  evening  schools  through  the 
Director  of  Evening  Schools.     Maintains   evening   school  classes  in  the 
spring  and  summer  after  pubhc  school  evening  classes  have  closed.     Vol- 
unteer workers  visit  immigrant  girls  and  direct  them  to  the  evening  schools 
and  centers  or  aid  them  in  securing  employment  certificates.     Has  pub- 
Ushed  reports  on  "The  Jewish  Immigrant  Girl,"  April  and  May,  1912. 

Boston  Dispensary,  25  Bennet  street.  President,  Edward  R.  Warren; 
secretary,  Malcolm  S.  Greenough;  director,  Michael  M.  Davis,  Jr.  Pur- 
posg_ — To  furnish  free  medical  aid  to  the  sick  poor.  Cooperation. — 
Treats  every  year  several  thousand  school  children  who  are  brought  to 
the  dispensary  by  the  school  nurses,  or  who  are  referred  to  it  by  the  school 
physicians.  Many  additional  school  children,  when  acutely  ill,  are  treated 
in  their  homes  by  the  district  physicians  sent  out  by  the  dispensary. 

Boston  Juvenile  Court,  Suffolk  County  Court  House,  Pemberton 
square.  Judge,  Harvey  H.  Baker.  Purpose.— To  provide  a  separate 
and  private  hearing  for  cases  relating  to  children  under  seventeen  years 
of  age.  Cooperation.—  Gets  reports  from  teachers  at  the  beginning  of 
cases  as  to  the  character  of  the  children  involved;  obtains  reports  during 
progress  of  case  as  to  attendance,  conduct  and  scholarship  of  child;  pro- 
bation officers  have  personal  conferences  with  masters  and  teachers  about 
difficult  cases;  masters  and  teachers  confer  informally  with  the  court  con- 
cerning children  who  are  perplexing  them,  and  the  court  compels  attendance 
of  parents  to  explain  their  side  of  the  difficulty. 

Boston  Home  and  School  Association,  405  Marlborough  street. 
President,  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw;  secretary,  Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews; 
ireasi^rer,  Robert  Treat  Paine;  c/tamn an  of  standing  committees,  anti-cigaret, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  R.  White;  children's  reading.  Miss  Ahce  M.  Jordan; 
theater,  Edward  H.  Chandler;  extended  use  of  the  public  schools,  James 
P.  Munroe;  school  decoration,  James  H.  Mahoney;  home  and  school  visit- 
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ing,  Mrs.  Richard  Cabot;  vocational  guidance,  Meyer  Bloomfield.  Pur- 
pose.—  To  improve  conditions  of  child  Hfe  in  Boston  by  fostering  coopera- 
tion between  the  home  and  the  school,  and  by  providing  an  opportunity 
for  the  study  of  child  development  —  intellectual,  physical  and  moral. 
Cooperation. —  Twentj'-eight  branches,  consisting  of  parents'  associations 
in  twenty-eight  school  districts  of  Boston,  are  affihated  with  the  associa- 
tion. Two  home  and  school  visitors  are  maintained,  who  investigate 
cases  of  tardiness,  absence,  or  of  neglected  children.  The  chairman  of 
the  association's  committee  on  children's  reading,  the  children's  Ubrarian 
at  the  public  library,  assists  parents  and  children  in  selecting  interesting 
and  instructive  books.  Talks  on  opportunities  for  vocational  training 
to  the  parents'  associations  provided  by  the  committee  on  vocational 
guidance.  The  association  is  working  in  hearty  cooperation  with  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Schools  Jeremiah  E.  Burke,  to  whom  the  super- 
intendent has  assigned  the  subject  of  cooperation  between  the  home  and 
the  school.  Publishes  a  Home  and  School  News  Letter.  Has  also  pub- 
hshed  the  following  reports  of  school  interest:  Report  of  Theater  Com- 
mittee; A  Brief  List  of  Books  and  Pamphlets  for  Parents'  Reading;  A 
Brief  List  of  Books  for  Home  Reading  for  Boys  and  Girls  in  the  Public 
Library  of  the  City  of  Boston;  The  Unique  Function  of  the  Boston  Home 
and  School  Association;  The  Interesting  Growth  of  the  Boston  Home 
and  School  Association. 

Boston  Italian  Immigrant  Societt,  232  Hanover  street.  President, 
Eleanor  M.  Colleton;  secretary,  Ida  M.  Adamo.  Purpose. —  To  meet  at 
the  steamships  all  ItaUan  immigrants  and  to  give  them  necessary  aid  and 
supervision;  to  send  back  indigent  Itahans  to  their  own  country.  Coopera- 
tion.—  The  society  furnishes  on  request  birth  certificates  for  registration 
or  for  work.  It  directs  both  children  and  adults  to  evening  and  voca- 
tional schools. 

Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Huntington  avenue.  President  of 
Board  of  Trustees,  Gardiner  M.  Lane;  educational  director,  Huger  Elliott; 
secretary,  Benjamin  Oilman.  The  superintendent  of  schools  of  Boston 
is  always  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Cooperation. —  Upon  the 
request  of  teachers  talks  are  given  to  pupils  free  of  charge.  Lists  of  objects 
in  the  museum  particularly  adapted  to  the  teacher's  use  have  been  pre- 
pared. These  may  be  used  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  classics, 
history  (Greek,  Roman,  English,  American)  and  geography.  Furnishes 
daily  excursions  to  and  talks  in  the  museum  during  the  summer  for  the 
various  playgrounds.  Lectures  open  to  the  general  pubUc  may  be  attended 
by  teachers  at  reduced  rates.  Pupils  over  fourteen  years  of  age  are 
admitted  free  on  application.  Special  conferences  with  teachers  are  held  by 
members  of  the  staff. 

Boston  Music  School  Settlement,  110  Salem  street.  Director, 
Prof.  Walter  R.  Spalding;  associate  director,  Daniel  Bloomfield;  treasurer, 
A.  Lincoln  Filene.  Purpose. —  To  give  children  of  limited  means  an 
opportunity  to  secure  a  musical  education  under  settlement  influences, 
and  by  means  of  lectures  and  concerts  to  promote  a  better  standard  of 
musical  appreciation.  Cooperation. —  The  settlement  visitor  and  three 
physicians  give  time  for  finding  out  school,  home  and  health  conditions 
of  children  admitted  to  the  settlement. 

Boston  Newsboys'  Club,  277  Tremont  street.     President,  Nathan  L. 
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Amster;  secretary,  Alexander  I.  Peckham;  superintendent,  Edward  L. 
Curran.  Pur-pose. —  To  befriend  newsboys  in  every  possible  way.  Coopera- 
tion.—  Masters  of  high  schools  send  reports  of  all  club  boys  who  are  behind 
in  their  studies,  and  these  boys  are  visited  and  helped.  Several  school 
alumni  associations  hold  their  meetings  in  the  club  hall.  Group  clubs 
have  been  formed  according  to  the  schools  the  members  attend. 

Boston  Newsboys'  Trial  Board,  277  Tremont  street.  Adult  judges, 
Alvin  P.  Wagg,  Ehhu  Herschenson;  hoy  judges,  Max  Kabatznick,  Morris 
Abramovitch,  Abram  Miller;  clerk,  Peter  Chicarello.  Purpose. —  To 
regulate  the  affairs  of  the  newsboys  of  Boston.  Cooperation. —  Three 
judges  are  annually  elected  by  the  boys  from  their  own  number.  The 
adult  judges  are  appointed  by  the  school  committee.  The  superintendent 
of  schools  usually  revokes  hcenses  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Trial 
Board.  The  board  receives  and  acts  upon  complaints  against  boys  who 
are  charged  with  violation  of  the  laws  and  ordinances  or  the  regulations 
of  the  school  committee.    Sends  an  annual  report  to  the  school  committee. 

Boston  Placement  Bureau,  Abraham  Lincoln  Schoolhouse  and  25 
Warrenton  street.  Chairman,  Caspar  Isham;  general  secretary,  Mrs.  Helen 
W.  Rogers.  Purpose. —  To  find  suitable  employment  for  boys  and  girls 
leaving  the  public  schools  to  go  to  work.  Cooperation. —  With  the  masters 
and  vocational  counselors  who  recommend  pupils  for  employment.  Investi- 
gations.—  Of  children  referred  to  them  for  placement,  ascertaining  the 
nature  of  their  home  environment,  school  record  and  preference  for  work. 
Of  firms  offering  opportunities  for  employment.  Has  made  a  report  to 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  extracts  of  which  are  published  under 
"Vocational  Counsel"  in  this  report. 

Boston  Provident  Association,  43  Hawkins  street.  President,  Russell 
G.  Fessenden;  general  agent,  William  H.  Pear.  Purpose. —  To  elevate 
and  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  to  alleviate  need.  Cooperation. — 
Teachers,  school  nurses  and  attendance  officers  report  cases  to  the  asso- 
ciation which  need  help  that  the  school  authorities  cannot  give.  Provides 
eyeglasses,  shoes  and  clothing  for  needy  cliildren  so  that  they  may  be  kept 
in  school. 

Boston  Public  Library,  Copley  square.  President,  Josiah  H.  Benton; 
librarian,  Horace  G.  Wadlin;  assistant  librarian,  Otto  Fleischner;  clerk, 
Delia  J.  Deery.  Cooperation. —  Sends  an  attendant  to  each  elementary 
and  high  school  at  least  once  a  year  to  take  apphcations  for  library  cards. 
Sends  to  the  schools  deposits  of  twenty-five  or  more  volumes  each.  Appli- 
cations should  be  made  to  the  supervisor  of  branches  at  the  Central  Library 
or  to  the  custodian  of  a  neighborhood  branch.  Reserves  books  at  branches 
or  stations  for  the  use  of  pupils,  upon  a  teacher's  request.  Places  a  set 
of  special  catalogues  of  the  library  in  schools  to  enable  teachers  to  direct 
the  reading  of  pupils.  Issues  through  the  fine  arts  department  collections 
of  pictures  for  the  use  of  public,  parochial  and  private  schools.  Teachers 
may  select  collections  in  person  at  the  Central  Library  on  presentation 
of  a  teacher's  card.  The  branch  hbraries  also  supply  pictures  likely  to 
be  of  use  in  the  teacher's  work.  Invites  teachers  and  pupils  to  make  use 
of  the  teachers'  reference  room  at  the  Central  Library.  The  leading 
educational  periodicals  are  on  file.  Offers  at  the  Central  Library  by 
appointment  with  teachers  instruction  to  pupils  in  the  use  of  the  library, 
the  card  catalogues  and  the  simpler  reference  books.     Issues  special  cards 
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to  teachers  of  public,  parochial  and  private  schools,  on  which  may  be 
drawn  not  more  than  six  books  at  one  time  for  use  in  connection  with 
school  work.  These  may  be  retained  four  weeks.  Materially  assisted  in 
the  preparation  bj'  a  committee  of  teachers  appointed  by  Superintendent 
of  Schools  Franklin  B.  Dyer  of  "  A  Guide  to  aid  Pupils  in  the  Selection 
of  Books  in  the  Boston  Public  Library,"  published  by  the  school  com- 
mittee as  School  Document  No.  5,  1913.  The  library  also  furnishes  hsts 
of  books  to  be  read  in  connection  with  pubhc  lectures  conducted  by  the 
school  committee  and  during  the  summer  conducts  branch  libraries  in  the 
playgrounds  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  school  committee. 

Boston  Social  Union,  Berkeley  street.  President,  Robert  A.  Woods; 
secretary,  Miss  Ellen  Coolidge;  assistant  secretary,  Miss  Emily  Babb. 
Purpose. —  To  secure  the  results  of  concerted  action  among  settlements. 
Cooperation. —  Endeavors  to  develop  connection  between  the  school  and 
home  and  to  correlate  special  club  or  class  work  with  school  work. 

Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  234  Berkeley  street.  President, 
Dr.  C.  S.  Minot;  secretary,  G.  M.  Allen;  curator,  C.  W.  Johnson. 
Cooperation. —  Teachers  and  pupils  are  admitted  to  the  museum  free  of 
charge  at  any  time.  Teachers  may  borrow  specimens  to  be  used  in  teaching 
natural  history.  The  library  of  the  society  is  open  for  reference  daily 
except  Sundays. 

Boston  State  Hospital-Psychopathic  Department,  Fenwood  road. 
Director,  Dr.  E.  E.  Southard;  executive  secretary,  Miss  Mary  C.  Jarrett. 
Purpose. —  To  diagnose  mental  defects  and  to  treat  mild  and  incipient 
mental  disorders;  to  examine  and  treat  exceptional  children  and  juvenile 
deUnquents;  to  correct  speech  defects.  Cooperation. —  Problem  cases 
requiring  special  attention,  of  pupils  in  the  speech  improvement  classes 
and  other  classes  for  defectives,  are  sent  to  the  hospital.  Occasionally 
cases  are  sent  in  by  the  school  nurses. 

Boston  Traveler  Charitable  Society,  171  Tremont  street.  Assist- 
ant Manager,  John  B.  Savage.  This  society  conducts  daily  excursions 
during  the  summer  months  to  Revere  Beach  for  children  of  the  various 
playgrounds  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  School  Committee. 

Boston  Vocation  Bureau,  6  Beacon  street.  Director. —  Meyer  Bloom- 
field.  Purpose. —  To  develop  the  vocational  guidance  idea  and  to  cooperate 
in  the  establishment  of  organizations  for  vocational  guidance  in  other 
cities.  To  make  a  study  of  occupations;  to  aid  young  people  and  others 
in  the  choice  of  a  vocation.  To  pubhsh  bulletins  on  occupations.  To  give 
a  training  course  for  vocational  guidance  in  schools.  To  give  personal 
advice  to  people  of  all  ages  who  wish  information  and  counsel  concerning 
occupations.  Cooperation. —  Is  represented  at  the  meetings  of  the  voca- 
tional counselors  of  the  public  schools.  Furnishes  speakers  on  vocational 
subjects  for  schools  and  other  organizations.  Established  a  course  for 
vocational  counselors  in  the  Boston  school  system  and  conducted  it  for 
three  years.  Investigations. —  Of  various  occupations:  (a.)  For  help  in 
giving  vocational  guidance;  (b.)  For  the  preparation  of  booklets  upon 
the  vocations.  Has  published  pamphlets  on  "Choosing  a  Vocation"; 
"Vocational  Guidance  of  Youth";  Booklets  of  Studies  of  Occupations; 
News  Letters  to  Parents. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America,  101  Tremont  street.  President,  Harold 
Peabody;  executive  secretary,  Ormond  E.  Loomis.     Purpose. —  To  develop 
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character,  self-reliance,  manliness,  and  the  natural  abilities  of  boys  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  fifteen.  Cooperation. —  With  play  teachers,  masters 
and  miUtary  instructors  in  pubUc  schools. 

Boys'  Institute  of  Industry,  1158  Tremont  street,  Roxbury.  Presi- 
dent, Edward  Ginn;  secretary,  J.  Gilbert  Pierce;  superintendent,  J.  B. 
Stewart.  Purpose. —  To  furnish  play-rooms  and  industrial  classes  to  boys 
and  girls.  Cooperation. —  Gives  stereopticon  lectures  to  boys  and  girls 
of  the  district  at  the  institute.  Maintains  clubs  and  classes  which  give 
industrial  training  supplementary  to  that  of  the  public  schools.  Has  a 
kindergarten,  reading  room,  and  a  station  of  the  pubhc  Hbrary,  a  play- 
room and  a  gymnasium. 

Carney  Hospital,  Old  Harbor  street.  South  Boston.  President, 
WilUam  H.  Devine,  M.  D.;  Sister  Superior  Raphael;  Head  of  Out-Patient 
Department,  Miss  Margaret  Alvaney.  Cooperation. —  School  physicians 
and  nurses  send  cases,  including  dental,  for  treatment.  Teachers  excuse 
pupils  to  report  to  the  Out-Patient  Department,  which  is  open  out  of 
school  hours  only  on  Saturdays.  On  the  request  of  the  director  of  school 
hygiene  the  hospital  has  recently  authorized  a  special  chnic  for  school 
children  suffering  from  defects  of  vision.  This  chnic  will  also  offer  an 
opportunity  for  the  examination  of  throat  cases  and  will  allow  the  school 
nurses  an  opportunity  to  book  cases  for  adenoid  operations  at  definite 
times.     The  chnic  is  to  be  held  each  Saturday  forenoon. 

Castle  Square  Theater,  4  Chandler  street.  Cooperation. —  Through 
the  Twentieth  Century  Club  the  theater  annually  presents  six  educational 
plays  at  especially  low  prices  for  high  school  children. 

Children's  Hospital,  Huntington  avenue.  President,  Francis  W. 
Hunnewell;  superintendent,  Sister  CaroUne.  Cooperation. —  Special  course 
of  lectures  for  school  nurses;  Out-Patient  Department  treats  children 
sent  by  school  physicians  and  nurses;  correctional  gymnastics.  Investiga- 
tions.—  Research  work  in  diseases  of  children. 

Children's  Museum  of  Boston,  Pine  Bank,  Jamaica  Plain. 
President,  Edson  L.  Ford;  secretary,  M.  Edna  Cherrington;  curator,  Delia 
I.  Griffin;  chairman  of  directors,  Prof.  George  H.  Barton.  Purpose. — 
To  conduct  a  science  museum  for  the  children  of  Boston  and  vicinity. 
Cooperation. —  The  museum  was  founded  by  the  Science  Teachers'  Bureau. 
The  first  specimens  of  birds,  shells  and  minerals  were  collected  and  exhibited 
in  1912  in  the  Refectory  Building  at  Franklin  Park.  Field  classes  of 
pupils  were  organized  during  the  fall  of  1912  and  the  spring  of  1913  and 
on  Saturdays  were  conducted  to  the  Refectory  Building.  The  exhibit 
was  transferred  to  the  Park  Department  Building  at  Pine  Bank  this 
year  and  has  since  been  extensively  enlarged  to  include  exhibits  of  wild 
flowers,  industrial  materials,  collections  representing  the  arts,  industries 
and  home  life  of  primitive  races,  much  of  which  has  been  gathered  in 
''traveUng  collections"  to  be  loaned  to  the  schools.  The  museum  also 
has  a  library  of  books  pertaining  to  the  subjects  of  the  exhibit.  Regular 
lectures  are  given  to  the  children,  beginning  in  October. 

Civic  Service  House,  112  Salem  street.  Director,  Philip  Davis.  Co- 
operation.—  Organized  the  North  End  Parents'  Association.  Has  furthered 
the  organization  of  the  Ehot  Evening  School  Graduates'  Club,  the  Hancock 
Evening  School  Graduates'   Club   and  the  Washington  School  Alumni 
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Association.  Organizes  groups  of  evening  school  pupils  to  visit  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Gives  stereopticon  lectures  on  naturalization 
and  citizenship  to  foreigners  in  all  the  evening  schools.  Maintains  follow- 
up  classes  in  citizenship  for  evening  school  pupils  at  the  close  of  the  evening 
schools.  Maintains  summer  classes  to  prepare  immigrants  to  enter  the 
evening  high  schools.  Has  conducted  a  series  of  dances  for  the  Polish 
girls  who  attend  the  local  evening  schools.  Cooperates  in  conducting  the 
activities  of  the  Washington  evening  center  which  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  school  committee. 

Committee  on  School  Visitor  of  the  Neighborhood  Association, 
2  West  Cedar  street.  Chairman,  Mrs.  Christopher  R.  Eliot;  secretary. 
Miss  Ruth  Greely.  Purpose. —  To  bring  home  and  school  into  closer 
relationship.  Cooperation. —  Employs  a  school  visitor  on  full  time  who 
makes  regular  reports  to  this  committee.  Furnishes  occasional  entertain- 
ments for  pupils  of  the  schools.  The  members  of  the  Neighborhood 
Association  hold  at  their  own  homes  during  the  school  year  occasional 
receptions  for  the  teachers,  the  purpose  being  to  estabhsh  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  teachers  and  the  members  of  the  association. 

Conference  Committee  on  Moral  Education,  585  Boylston  street. 
Chairman,  Mrs.  Clara  Bancroft  Beatley;  secretary,  Miss  Eva  Channing. 
Cooperation. —  Provides  speakers  for  parents'  association  meetings. 
Parents  and  teachers  are  invited  to  attend  conferences  and  courses  of 
lectures  arranged  by  the  committee. 

Consumers'  League  of  Massachusetts,  4  Joy  street.  President, 
Mrs.  Frank  Hallowell;  secretary.  Miss  Mary  C.  Wiggin.  Purpose. —  To 
enlist  the  influence  of  the  purchasing  public  in  favor  of  industrial  better- 
ment. Cooperation. —  Gives  talks  before  kindergarten  mothers'  meetings 
and  parents'  meetings.  Has  supported  legislation  in  favor  of  continuation 
schools. 

Cottage  Place  Neighborhood  House,  1049  Columbus  avenue, 
Roxbury.  Head  Worker,  Miss  Kate  L.  Butler.  Purpose. —  Social  better- 
ment. Cooperation. —  School  nurses  and  doctors  report  to  the  house  upon 
request.  Conferences  of  school  and  family  visitors.  Uses  rooms  in  the 
Cottage  Place  School  for  club  and  class  work  and  for  a  day  nursery. 
Employs  a  nurse  to  visit  children  belonging  to  the  nuTsery  and  other 
children  when  the  public  schools  are  not  in  session. 

Country  Week  Society,  48  Boylston  street.  Chairman  of  Executive 
Committee,  Edward  A.  Church;  secretary,  Miss  Elise  S.  Johnson.  Purpose. 
—  To  provide  simple  and  economical  country  vacations  for  children, 
mothers  and  working  boys  and  girls  by  securing  boarding  places  in  care- 
fully chosen  country  houses,  paying  transportation  to  visit  friends,  securing 
free  invitations  through  individuals  and  churches,  and  advising  young 
people  in  planning  vacations.  Cooperation. —  Teachers,  school  nurses, 
school  visitors  and  attendance  officers  furnish  lists  of  children  needing 
country  vacations. 

Denison  House,  93  Tyler  street.  Head  Resident,  Miss  Geraldine 
Gordon;  secretary,  Miss  Eleanor  Upton.  Purpose. —  Social  betterment. 
Cooperation.- —  Maintains  a  resident  home  and  school  visitor.  Settlement 
nurse  cooperates  with  school  nurse.     Gives  vocational  guidance. 

Dorchester   House,   7   Gordon  place,    Dorchester.     President,   Miss 
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Caroline  S.  Callender;  clerk,  Mrs.  Louisa  M.  Clark.  Purpose. —  To 
improve  the  neighborhood  and  to  make  a  place  where  children  may 
resort  under  definite  supervision.  Cooperation. —  Maintains  indirect 
cooperation  through  clubs  and  classes,  gardening,  and  summer 
kindergarten.  Cooperates  in  conducting  the  activities  of  the  Dorchester 
evening  center  which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  school  committee. 

Elizabeth  Peabody  House  Association,  357  to  365  Charles  street. 
Head  Resident,  Mrs.  Eva  W.  White;  secretary,  Miss  Alice  A.  Burditt. 
Purpose. —  To  awaken  neighborhood  spirit  and  to  afford  a  common  meet- 
ing place  for  all  nationalities.  Cooperation. —  Furnishes  two  school 
visitors.  Distributes  seeds  to  school  children.  Maintains  a  kindergarten. 
Cooperates  in  conducting  the  activities  of  the  Washington  evening  center 
which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  school  committee. 

Ellis  Memorial  and  Eldredge  House,  12  Carver  street.  President, 
Mrs.  T.  Russell  Sullivan;  head  worker.  Miss  Jane  R.  McCrady.  Purpose. 
—  To  develop  good  citizenship.  Cooperation. —  Maintains  a  school 
visitor.  Distributes  seeds  in  schools.  Endeavors  to  interest  parents  in 
the  work  of  the  schools,  and  to  promote  the  extended  use  of  school  buildings. 

Emanuel  House,  11  Newcomb  street.  Rector,  Dr.  Elwood  Worcester; 
Vicar  and  head  of  house.  Rev.  William  L.  Clark.  Purpose. —  To  maintain 
religious,  educational  and  recreational  opportunities  for  the  Protestant 
children  of  the  neighborhood.  Cooperation. — •  Holds  occasional  confer- 
ences with  school  teachers  and  school  nurses  concerning  the  health  and 
morals  of  children.  Maintains  a  kindergarten  five  days  a  week  for  children 
of  the  neighborhood. 

Fathers'  and  Mothers'  Club,  3  Joy  street.  President,  Mrs.  Mary  P. 
Rice;  secretary,  Mrs.  Edith  G.  Dennis.  Purpose. —  To  raise  home  standards 
and  to  improve  the  condition  of  neglected  and  dependent  children. 
Cooperation. —  School  physicians  and  nurses  send  school  children  to  the 
Farm  Home  of  the  club  for  delicate  and  anaemic  children. 

Federated  Jewish  Charities  of  Boston,  Charity  Building,  Chardon 
street.  Superintendent,  Mrs.  Martha  M.  Silverman.  The  society  assists 
in  translation  of  the  birth  records  of  children  applying  for  working  cer- 
tificates at  the  offices  of  the  school  committee. 

Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary,  Fenway.  Director,  Dr.  Harold  D.  W. 
Cross.  An  endowed  institution  for  the  free  treatment  of  all  school  children 
up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  years.     To  be  opened  early  in  1914. 

Frances  E.  Willard  Settlement,  44  Chambers  street.  President, 
Miss  Caroline  M.  Caswell;  secretary,  Miss  Nellie  F.  Hill.  Purpose.^ 
To  provide,  maintain  and  support  a  home  for  young  working  women,  to 
help  strangers  who  need  assistance  and  to  maintain  a  social  settlement  _ 
Cooperation. —  Occasionally  gives  the  use  of  rooms  for  special  rehearsals 
and  alumni  meetings;  distributes  seeds  and  assists  in  garden  work  with 
the  children. 

Franklin  Union,  Berkeley  and  Appleton  streets.  Director,  Walter  B. 
Russell.  Purpose. —  To  further  the  education  of  men  already  employed. 
Cooperation. —  Supplies  room,  instructors  and  equipment  for  the  South 
End  Branch  of  the  Public  Evening  Industrial  School. 

Girls'  Trade  Education  League,  6  Marlborough  street.  President, 
Miss  Edith  M.  Howes;   secretary.  Miss  Anna  F.  Wellington.     Purpose. — 
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To  aid  and  advise  girls  who  must  earn  their  Uving  at  an  early  age  and  to 
offer  training  to  girls  wishing  to  become  skilled  workers  in  trades  suitable 
for  women.  Coojieration. —  Has  made  a  study  of  vocational  guidance 
and  the  occupational  histories  of  girls  in  the  Norcross  School  District, 
South  Boston.  Provides  practical  talks  for  the  vocational  counselors  in 
the  public  schools.  Is  now  assisting  the  Boston  Placement  Bureau. 
Investigations. —  Trained  investigators  studied  the  industries  described  in 
the  league  bulletins.  Publications. —  Fifteen  bulletins  showing  nature  of 
work,  processes,  pay,  opportunities  for  advancement,  conditions  of  work, 
qualifications  required,  nature  of  training  required  and  where  obtained; 
Telephone  Operating,  Bookbinding,  Stenography  and  Typewriting; 
Nursery  Maid;  Dressmaking;  Millinery;  Straw  Hat  Making;  Manicur- 
ing and  Hairdressing;  Nursing;  Salesmanship;  Clothing  Machine  Opera- 
ting; Paper  Box  Making;  Confectionery  Manufacture;  Knit  Goods 
Manufacture.  Survey  of  Industrial  Opportunities  for  girls  in  Boston 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  20  State  street.  Department  Com- 
mander, G.  A.  Hoseley;  assistant  adjutant  general,  Wilfred  A.  Wetherbee. 
Cooperation. —  The  several  posts  of  the  city  send  members  to  the  schools 
to  give  memorial  addresses  on  the  school  day  preceding  Memorial  Day.  On 
Memorial  Day  1,000  pupils  from  the  different  elementary  schools  of  Boston 
assemble  in  Tremont  Temple  and  sing  as  a  chorus  in  connection  with  the 
exercises  of  Edward  W.  Kinsley,  Post  No.  103.  Many  of  the  boys  accom- 
pany tliis  post  to  the  cemeteries  and  assist  in  the  decoration  of  the  graves 
of  deceased  soldiers. 

Greek  School,  44  Winchester  street.  Principal,  Lj^dia  Filledes. 
The  school  assists  in  translation  of  the  birth  records  (Greek,  Armenian 
and  Turkish)  of  children  applying  for  working  certificates  at  the  offices  of 
the  school  committee. 

Hale  House  and  Parker  Memorial,  6  Garland  street  and  5.3  Berkeley 
street.  President,  Henry  B.  Sawyer;  Head  of  Hale  House  and  Superin- 
tendent of  Parker  Memorial,  Harry  B.  Taplin.  Purpose. —  To  provide  a 
civic  center  for  people  of  all  races  and  religions.  Cooperation. —  Con- 
sultations with  masters  and  teachers  resulting  in  follow-up  work. 

Harvard  Athletic  Association,  399  Harvard  street,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Manager,  Fred  Moore.  Cooperates  with  the  department  of  school 
hygiene  in  giving  instruction  in  soccer  football  and  rugby  football  during 
the  fall  season.  Furnishes  free  tickets  to  play-teachers  and  boys  of  elemen- 
tary and  high  schools  for  baseball  and  football  games  at  the  Harvard 
Stadium. 

Harvard  Dental  School,  Longwood  avenue.  Dean,  Dr.  Eugene  H. 
Smith.  Provides  dental  treatment  for  school  children  accompanied  by 
school  nurses.     Minimum  charge  to  those  who  cannot  pay. 

Hawthorne  Club,  3  and  4  Garland  street.  President,  Miss  Lilian  V. 
Robinson;  secretary,  Mrs.  Robert  Grant.  Purpose. —  To  provide  educa- 
tional and  industrial  classes  for  children,  and  to  do  social  work  for  the 
welfare  of  children  and  parents.  Cooperation . —  Confers  with  masters 
and  teachers  of  Franklin  and  Abraham  Lincoln  School  Districts.  With 
the  assistance  of  masters  and  teachers  conducts  contests  (wTitten  ques- 
tions and  answers)  on  such  questions  as  industrial  education  and  tuber- 
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culosis.  Maintains  a  medical  visitor  on  full  time.  Assists  in  conducting 
a  series  of  dances  in  the  Abraham  Lincoln  School.  Supplies  plants  to  a 
nearby  elementary  school.  Furnishes  paid  superintendent  for  a  private 
playground.  Conducts  a  play  session  for  children  from  the  neighboring 
school  by  permission  of  the  school  committee. 

Health  Education  League,  8  Beacon  street.  President,  Dudley  A. 
Sargent;  secretary,  George  H.  Gate.  Purpose.— To  provide  popular,  yet 
scientific,  Uterature  for  instruction  in  the  prevention  of  avoidable  disease. 
Cooperation. —  Distributes  health  pamphlets  in  the  schools. 

Hebrew  Industrial  School,  154  Gharles  street.  President,  Louis 
Hecht,  Jr.;  superintendent,  Miss  Golde  Bamber.  Purpose. —  To  "Ameri- 
canize" the  children  of  immigrants  and  give  them  industrial  and  trade 
training.  Cooperation. — •  Teachers  of  the  West  End  schools  send  pupils 
likely  to  go  to  work  after  leaving  the  elementary  school  to  the  Hebrew 
Industrial  School  for  industrial  and  trade  training.  The  Hebrew  Indus- 
trial School  visitor  cooperates  with  public  school  visitors  in  investigating 
home  conditions  of  children.  Investigations.—  Of  trades  and  industries 
in  Boston  to  ascertain  needs  in  industries  for  which  the  school  trains  its 
pupils.  By  visits  to  factories,  shops  and  schools,  by  talks  with  employers, 
and  by  cooperation  with  other  research  agencies. 

Hull  Street  Settlement  and  Medical  Mission  Dispensary,  36 
Hull  street.  President,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Durrell;  secretary,  Mrs.  George  Parks. 
Purpose. —  To  help  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  according  to  settle- 
ment ideas,  to  give  them  medical  aid  and  to  teach  them  to  care  for  them- 
selves. Cooperation. —  Backward  pupils  are  coached  in  the  clubs.  Directs 
children  to  good  vocational  schools.  The  school  nurses  send  two  groups 
of  pupils  to  the  dispensary  each  week  for  dental  work. 

Hyatt  Field  Lesson  Memorial  Association,  147  Milk  street.  Pres- 
ident, Hervey  W.  Shimer;  secretary,  George  W.  Lee;  treasurer,  Amasa  C. 
Gould.  Purpose.—  To  promote  the  out-of-door  study  of  natural  history 
through  a  fund  established  as  a  memorial  to  Alpheus  Hyatt.  Cooperation. 
—  The  income  from  this  fimd  is  used  for  the  transportation  of  school 
children  to  various  points  for  field  lessons  in  natural  history.  The  school 
children  are  accompanied  on  such  occasions  by  their  teachers. 

Industrial  School  for  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children,  241  St. 
Botolph  street.  President,  Francis  J.  Cotting;  superintendent,  Miss  Mary 
M.  Perry.  Purpose. —  To  promote  the  education  and  special  training  of 
the  crippled  and  deformed  and  to  make  cripples  happy,  self-respecting 
and  self-supporting.  Cooperation. —  Takes  crippled  children  from  the 
public  schools  for  education  and  training.  Investigations. —  Opportunities 
for  work  adapted  to  crippled  children. 

Instructive  District  Nursing  Association,  561  Massachusetts 
avenue.  President,  Mrs.  Ernest  A.  Codman;  secretary,  Miss  Ellen  Hale; 
director,  Miss  Mary  Beard.  Purpose. —  To  provide  trained  nurses  to 
visit  sick  persons  deprived  of  proper  care;  to  care  for  these  persons  at 
their  homes  and  to  instruct  the  families  visited  in  the  simpler  rules  of 
nursing  and  hygiene.  Cooperation.—  School  nurses  occasionally  refer 
cases  to  the  association  for  home  nursing. 

International  Reform  Bureau,  50  Bromfield  street.  President, 
Rev.  W.  S.  Crafts;  secretary.  Rev.  J.  F.  Brant.     Purpose. —  To  inaugurate 
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moral  reform.  Cooperation. —  Superintendent  and  secretary  are  available 
for  addresses  on  all  subjects  connected  with  civics  and  moral  reform, 
especially  the  safeguarding  of  adolescent  youth.  Invest igattotis.—  Into 
the  prevalence  of  the  cigaret  habit  among  pupils  in  public  schools. 

Jamaica  Plain  Neighborhood  House,  101  Carolina  avenue.  Sxiper- 
intendent,  Miss  Ella  D.  Westcott.  Purpose. —  To  further  neighborhood 
development.  Cooperation. — ^  Helps  to  support  a  trained  garden  worker 
who  visits  schools  with  seeds  and  assists  in  seed  distribution  in  the 
schools. 

Keith's  Theater,  547  Washington  street.  Offers  free  entertainment 
each  day  during  the  summer  season  to  100  children  from  the  playgrounds 
under  the  auspices  of  the  school  committee. 

Library  Club  House  and  Paul  Revere  Pottery,  18  Hull  street. 
Director  of  the  Library  Club  House,  Miss  Edith  Guerrier;  director  of  the 
Paul  Revere  Potter^/,  Miss  Edith  Brown.  Pi/?-pose.— Social  betterment. 
Cooperation. —  Maintains  cooperation  with  the  teachers  in  the  neigh- 
boring schools.  Advises  and  assists  girls  to  remain  in  school  as  long 
as  possible.  The  pottery  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  part-time  work  to 
enable  girls  to  prolong  their  school  life. 

Lincoln  House  Association,  80  Emerald  street.  President,  Miss 
EUzabeth  Tilton;  secretary,  Miss  Margery  Phelps;  head  worker,  John  D. 
Adams.  Purpose. —  Social  betterment.  Cooperation. —  Maintains  a  school 
visitor  and  a  vocational  counselor.  Provides  room  for  a  public  school 
kindergarten  and  a  study  room  for  school  children. 

Massachusetts  Anti-Cigaret  League,  67  Milk  street.  President, 
Theophilus  King;  secretary,  Mrs.  EUzaljeth  R.  White.  Purpose. —  To 
discourage  the  cigaret  habit.  Cooperation.—  Literature,  charts  and 
information  are  supphed  to  the  elementary,  high  and  normal  schools. 
The  league  cooperates  with  the  teachers  in  checking  the  illegal  selUng  of 
cigarets  and  tobacco  to  minors.  Lectures  are  given  before  public  schools 
and  parents'  and  teachers'  associations  on  the  effects  of  tobacco  on  the 
growing  boy. 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  23.3  Charles 
street.  President,  Dr.  George  B.  Shattuck;  secretary,  Robert  Homans; 
superintendent,  Farrar  Cobb,  M.  D.  Purpose.— To  treat  gratuitously 
diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear;  also  those  of  the  nose  and  throat,  if  involved 
in  the  former.  Cooperation. —  Treats  school  children  brought  by  the 
school  nurses,  a  charge  of  10  cents  being  made  for  each  visit.  Supplies 
eye  glasses  to  children  sent  by  the  school  nurses.  These  are  paid  for  by 
small  weekly  installments.  Investigations. —  The  Social  Service  Com- 
mittee investigates  the  home  Ufe  of  children  seriously  afflicted. 

Massachusetts  Civic  League,  3  Joy  street.  President,  Edward 
Cummings;  secretary,  Edward  T.  Hartman.  Purpose. —  To  inform  and 
organize  public  sentiment  on  matters  pertaining  to  charitable  and  refor- 
matory interests  and  institutions  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  promote 
the  study,  careful  framing  and  systematic  agitation  of  measures  for  social 
improvement.  Cooperation. —  Has  supported  legislation  relating  to  a 
small  school  committee,  playgrounds,  nurses,  medical  inspection  of  schools, 
newsboys'  ages,  licenses,  vacation  schools,  extended  use  of  the  public 
schools,  summer  and  continuation  schools. 
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Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Blossom  street.  President, 
Henry  P.  Walcott;  resident  physician,  Frederic  A.  Washburn.  Purpose. — 
To  give  free  treatment  to  those  unable  to  pay.  Cooperation. —  Gives 
medical  and  surgical  attention  to  all  children  of  the  poor  applying  for  it. 
A  small  fee  of  10  cents  is  charged  those  able  to  pay  it. 

Massachusetts  Homceopathic  Hospital,  East  Concord  street. 
President,  Edward  H.  Mason;  superintendent,  Dr.  "William  O..  Mann. 
Purpose. —  To  care  for  the  sick  under  private  charitable  control.  Co- 
operation.—  The  school  nurses  bring  children  to  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment.   A  fee  of  10  cents  is  charged. 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  300  Massachusetts  avenue. 
President,  John  K.  M.  L.  Farquhar;  secretary,  William  P.  Rich.  Purpose. — 
To  improve  the  science  and  practice  of  horticulture.  Cooperation. — 
Offers  prizes  and  medals  for  the  best-kept  gardens  and  fruit  products 
raised  by  school  children.  Holds  annual  exhibition  of  school  garden 
products. 

Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  43  Mt.  Vernon  street.  President,  Grafton  D.  Cushing;  secretary, 
C.  C.  Carstens.  Purpose. —  To  protect  children  from  neglect  or  moral 
injury.  Cooperation. —  Some  masters,  teachers,  school  nurses  and  school 
visitors  report  cases  of  neglected  children  to  this  society.  Has  assisted 
the  Boston  Placement  Bureau  through  visits  to  industrial  establishments, 
schools  and  homes. 

Massachusetts  State  Child  Labor  Committee,  6  Beacon  street. 
Chairman,  Grafton  D.  Cushing;  secretary,  Richard  K.  Conant.  Purpose. — 
To  investigate  child  labor  in  Massachusetts,  to  secure  suitable  legislation 
for  the  protection  of  children  from  injurious  employment  and  to  promote 
the  enforcement  of  child  labor  laws.  Cooperation. —  Consults  with  the 
school  authorities  regarding  investigations  and  proposed  legislation  and 
cooperates  with  them  in  securing  suitable  legislation. 

Massachusetts  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  541  Massa- 
chusetts avenue.  President,  Mrs.  Katherine  L.  Stevenson;  corresponding 
secretary,  Mrs.  Janette  H.  Knox.  Purpose. —  To  promote  the  cause  of 
temperance.  Cooperation. —  Offers  prizes  and  medals  to  school  pupils 
for  the  best  essays  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  beverages 
and  tobacco. 

Maverick  Dispensary,  East  Boston.  President,  E.  S.  Fobes.  A 
dispensary  for  the  treatment  of  emergency  cases.  School  children  accom- 
panied by  school  nurses  are  treated  for  eye,  ear,  nose,  throat  and  teeth 
defects.     Minimum  charge  to  those  who  can  pay. 

Milk  and  Baby  Hygiene  Association,  26  Bennet  street.  Director, 
George  R.  Bedinger;  secretary,  Michael  M.  Davis,  Jr.  Purpose. —  To 
prevent  sickness  and  reduce  the  death  rate  among  babies,  to  improve  the 
milk  supply  and  to  teach  mothers  regarding  motherhood.  Cooperation. 
—  The  supervising  nurse  gives  occasional  lectures  on  the  work  of  the 
association  before  school  children.  "Little  Mothers'  Classes,"  made  up 
of  high  school  girls,  have  been  formed.  These  meet  once  a  week  for  talks 
and  demonstrations  in  the  care  of  babies.  Investigations. —  Rate  of  infant 
mortality  in  given  locality  and  among  different  nationalities  so  as  to  deter- 
mine where  milk  station  work  is  most  needed. 
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New  England  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children,  Dimock  street, 
Roxbury.  President,  Miss  Helen  F.  Kimball;  resident  'physician  and 
superintendent,  Dr.  Stella  M.  Taylor;  superintendent  of  nurses,  Miss  Jane 
M.  JBarker.  Purpose. —  To  provide  medical  aid  for  women  and  children. 
Cooperation. —  The  clinics  of  the  Pope  Dispensary  are  open  to  children. 
Examinations  are  made  of  children  who  are  being  sent  on  summer  vaca- 
tions.    A  charge  of  ten  cents  is  made. 

New  England  Watch  and  Ward  Society,  67  Milk  street.  President, 
Rev.  Frederick  B.  Allen;  secretary,  J.  Frank  Chase.  Purpose. —  To  pro- 
mote public  morality  and  to  remove  corrupt  agencies.  Cooperation. — 
Watches  for  and  prosecutes  cases  of  the  sale  of  immoral  literature  among 
school  pupils. 

North  American  Civic  League  for  Immigrants,  173  State  street. 
President,  D.  Chauncey  Brewer;  secretary,  George  W.  Mehaffey.  Purpose. 
— -To  Americanize  the  immigrants.  Cooperation. —  Gives  lectures  for  the 
Americanization  of  the  foreigners  and  cooperates  in  this  matter  with  the 
school  committee.  (See,  also,  the  report  of  the  director  of  evening  schools 
given  under  "Evening  Schools"  elsewhere  in  this  report.) 

North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School,  39  North  Bennet  street. 
President,  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw;  director,  Alvin  E.  Dodd.  Purpose. — 
To  provide  academic  and  industrial  training  during  the  last  two  school 
years  for  those  who  leave  at  the  conclusion  of  the  elementary  course.  To 
provide  manual  training  instruction  for  boys  of  Eliot  School,  Grades  V. 
to  VII.  To  provide  prevocational  education  not  otherwise  obtainable, 
supplementary  industrial  classes  for  school  children  under  fourteen  years 
of  age,  evening  continuation  classes  for  wage-earners  and  Saturday  morn- 
ing classes  for  teachers  and  craft  workers.  Cooperation. —  1.  Prevoca- 
tional School:  Plans  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  superin- 
tendents of  the  Boston  public  schools.  Admits  boys  who  seem  most  in 
need  of  special  training  and  who  have  lost  their  interest  in  school  work 
and  intend  to  apply  for  their  employment  papers  as  soon  as  they  reach  the 
required  age.  Admits  girls  for  work  in  the  household  arts  with  a  view  to 
their  future  entrance  to  the  PubUc  Trade  School  for  Girls.  Pupils  for  the 
classes  are  chosen  by  the  principals  of  the  Hancock  and  Eliot  public  schools 
in  consultation  with  the  director.  Forty  boys  and  thirty-six  girls  are  now 
admitted  to  these  classes.  2.  Manual  Training  classes  in  wood,  clay  and 
printing  for  boys  from  the  Eliot  School.  3.  Supplementary  industrial 
classes  after  school  hours  for  pubUc  school  children.  4.  Teachers'  craft 
classes  on  Saturday  mornings.  5.  Provides  rooms  at  low  rental  for  part- 
time  pubUc  continuation  school  classes  for  girls  in  candy  factories,  two  days 
a  week,  two  hours  a  day.  The  classes  are  entirely  under  the  direction  of 
the  Boston  School  Committee.  6.  Maintains  classes  in  household  arts. 
7.  Maintains  a  home  and  school  visitor  in  cooperation  with  the  Boston 
Home  and  School  Association.  8.  Furnishes  offices  for  a  district  nurse, 
the  district  doctor,  the  probation  officer,  and  the  Animal  Rescue  League. 
The  social  service  house  connected  with  the  school  aims  to  interest  parents 
in  the  work  of  the  school. 

North  End  Union,  20  Parmenter  street.  Superintendent,  Samuel  F. 
Hubbard.  Purpose. ~  To  make  a  social  home  for  young  people.  Coopera- 
tion.—  Maintains  recreational  facilities  for  school  children  during  out-of- 
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school  hours.  Assists  in  the  selection  of  pupils  needing  industrial  educa- 
tion. Maintains  close  relations  with  the  school  visitor  and  school  nurse. 
Nurses  of  the  district  have  monthly  meetings  at  the  North  End  Union. 
Offers  subjects  supplementary  to  those  of  the  public  schools. 

Perkins'  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Massachusetts, 
President,  Francis  H.  Appleton;  director,  Edward  E.  Allen.  Cooperation. 
—  Assisted  in  the  establishment  in  Boston  of  the  first  class  for  semi-blind 
children  who  had  such  defective  eyesight  that  neither  the  ordinary  public 
schools  nor  this  institution  could  reach  them. 

Perkins'  Institution  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  Day  and  Perkins 
streets,  Jamaica  Plain.  Director,  Edward  E.  Allen.  Purpose. —  To  care 
for,  train  and  educate  blind  children  of  kindergarten  and  primary  school 
age.  Cooperation. —  Teachers  and  superintendents  of  schools  recommend 
pupils  who  should  receive  training  by  methods  of  education  used  in  the 
teaching  of  the  blind. 

Public  Recreation  League,  6  Beacon  street. —  President,  Joseph  Lee; 
secretary,  E.  B.  Mero.  Purpose.- —  To  coordinate  various  efforts  for  better 
service  from  parks,  playgrounds,  gymnasiums,  water  facilities  and  other 
means  for  recreation.  Its  policy  is  to  help  existing  agencies  bring  about 
adequate  service  from  the  means  that  exist,  and  by  cooperation  to  secure 
such  additional  facilities  as  may  be  found  desirable  to  provide  satisfactory 
opportunities  for  recreation.  Cooperation. —  Brings  recreation  service  to 
the  aid  of  organizations  concerned  with  other  phases  of  individual  and 
community  welfare. 

Public  School  Art  League,  90  Marlborough  street.  President,  Mrs. 
Winthrop  Sargent;  secretary,  J.  Templeman  Coolidge,  Jr.  Purpose. —  To 
provide  instructive  decorations  for  the  public  school  rooms  of  Boston, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  enlarged  photographs,  busts  and  bas-reliefs.  Co- 
operation.—  Has  assisted  the  schoolhouse  commission  in  selecting  colors 
for  interior  decoration  of  schoolhouses  and  school  rooms.  Provides 
enlarged  photographs,  busts,  bas-reUefs,  and  an  occasional  tablet,  stained 
glass  window,  or  cast  for  schoolhouses  and  school  rooms. 

Robert  Gould  Shaw  House,  6  Hammond  street.  President,  Robert 
Treat  Paine;  Head  Worker. —  Miss  Isabel  Eaton.  Purpose. —  To  pro- 
mote amicable  relation  between  white  and  colored  people.  Cooperation. — 
School  visitor  goes  to  homes  and  schools.  Talks  by  school  teachers  to 
mothers'  club  at  the  settlement.  Talks  of  Robert  Gould  Shaw  House  resi- 
dents with  teachers  and  parents  concerning  individual  cases.  A  study  hall, 
open  two  or  three  evenings  a  week,  under  charge  of  public  school  teachers. 

RoxBURY  League,  Albert  Palmer  School,  Eustis  street,  near  Albany. 
President,  John  H.  Stenberg;  secretary,  Charles  A.  Bossi;  director,  James 
T.  Mulroy.  Purpose. —  To  promote  the  extended  use  of  school  buildings 
and  to  train  young  workingmen  for  good  citizenship.  Cooperation. —  The 
director  assists  in  the  enrolment  of  pupils  in  the  evening  elementary  and 
high  schools  of  the  district  and  keeps  in  touch  with  the  work  of  these 
pupils  through  the  masters  of  the  schools.  Has  raised  funds  for  the 
elementary  school  of  the  district  by  giving  entertainments. 

RoxBURY  Neighborhood  House,  858  Albany  street.  Head  worker. 
Miss  Ethel  W.  Dougherty;  secretary.  Miss  Laura  W.  Wheeler.  Purpose. — 
Neighborhood  improvement.  Cooperation. —  Assists  in  seed  distribution 
in  schools. 
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RuGGLES  Street  Neighborhood  House,  147  Ruggles  street.  Head 
ivorker,  Mrs.  Clara  G.  Sale.  Purpose. —  Neighborhood  improvement.  Co- 
operation.—  Distributes  seeds  to  school  children  in  settlement  garden 
classes.  Gives  the  use  of  sewdng  room  and  macliines  to  a  group  of  school 
children  from  the  Hyde  School  for  instruction  in  sewing. 

School  Garden  Association,  110  Tremont  street.  Secretary,  Adelaide 
B.  Murray.  Purpose. —  To  encourage  school  and  home  gardens;  to  insure 
present  health  and  future  endurance  of  school  children.  Cooperation. — 
Distributes  seeds  at  a  low  price  among  the  pupils  of  a  number  of  Boston 
schools. 

South  End  House,  20  Union  Park.  Head  of  house,  Robert  A.  Woods; 
secretary,  William  I.  Cole.  Purpose. —  Social  betterment.  Cooperation.— 
Maintains  a  vocational  counselor,  a  school  visitor,  room  for  kindergarten, 
room  for  class  for  non-English  speaking  women,  distributes  seeds  (Frank- 
lin, Rice  and  Joshua  Bates  Schools),  donates  a  room  for  a  monthly  meeting 
of  Franklin  School  Alumni  Association  and  assists  with  the  pubUc  lecture 
course  given  by  the  school  committee  in  the  Girls'  High  School. 

South  End  Industrial  School,  45  Bartlett  street.  President,  C.  L. 
DeNormandie;  superintendent,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Damon.  Purpose. —  To  pro- 
vide recreation,  assist  in  better  homemaking  and  provide  industrial 
training,  that  youths  and  adults  of  the  neighborhood  may  become  better 
wage-earners  and  citizens.  Cooperation. —  Distributes  seeds  to  schools  in 
the  neighborhood,  holds  after-school  classes  for  training  supplementary 
to  that  of  the  pubhc  schools;  assists  in  the  work  of  the  parents'  association 
of  Dudley  and  Dillaway  Schools. 

South  End  Music  School,  19  Pembroke  street.  President,  Arthur  N. 
Foote;  director,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Saunders.  Purpose. —  To  foster  the  love  of 
music  and  raise  the  standard  of  musical  taste.  Cooperation. —  Through 
its  affiUation  with  the  South  End  House  the  school  cooperates  in  home 
visiting  and  vocational  counseUng. 

Stamp  Savings  Society,  5  Park  square.  President,  Charles  S.  Racke- 
mann;  secretary,  W.  H.  Brown.  Purpose. —  To  encourage  small  savings. 
Cooperation. —  Originated  the  Stamp  Savings  System  in  public  schools 
and  cooperated  with  the  schools  until  the  school  committee  accepted 
the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1911  authorizing  savings  banks  to  receive 
deposits  from  school  children.  The  school  savings  system  is  now  con- 
ducted by  the  school  committee. 

Teachers'  School  of  Science,  Lowell  Institute,  2.34  Berkeley  street. 
Director,  George  H.  Barton.  Purpose. —  To  furnish  instruction  of  college 
grade  in  the  natural  sciences  (botany,  geography,  geology  and  zoology  to 
the  teachers  of  Boston  and  vicinity.  Cooperation.—  Lends  mineral,  rock, 
fossil  and  other  specimens  for  teaching  and  a  large  collection  of  lantern 
slides  to  teachers  who  wish  to  borrow  them  for  use  in  class  work.  Pub- 
lishes circulars  announcing  courses  and  field  lessons  in  August  and  April 
of  each  year. 

The  "Little  House,"  73  A  street.  South  Boston.  Head  of  House, 
Miss  Isabel  Winslow.  Purpose. —  To  improve  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
neighborhood.  Cooperation. —  Its  representatives  \'isit  schools  and  con- 
sult with  teachers  about  school  work  and  the  management  of  incorrigible 
children.  Occasionally  reports  to  the  attendance  officers  cases  of  chil- 
dren who  have  not  received  the  required  schooling. 
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Trade  School  for  the  Deaf.  President,  Miss  Louise  W.  Brooks; 
principal,  Miss  Winifred  Phinney.  Purpose. —  To  prepare  deaf  children 
for  a  trade  free  of  charge  and  to  give  industrial  training  to  deaf  children. 
Cooperation. —  Receives  children  from  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the 
Deaf,  where  they  are  dismissed  at  one  o'clock,  and  instructs  them  in  the 
Trade  School  until  four  o'clock.  Investigations. — Has  made  a  study  of 
the  trades  safe  for  the  deaf  and  of  shops  open  to  the  deaf. 

Tufts  Dental  School,  416  Huntington  avenue.  Professor  in  charge, 
Dr.  E.  A.  Johnson.  Provides  dental  treatment  for  school  children  accom- 
panied by  school  nurses.  Free  to  those  who  are  unable  to  pay;  otherwise 
a  small  fee  is  charged. 

Twentieth  Century  Club,  3  Joy  street.  President,  Charles  F.  Dole; 
secretary,  Edward  H.  Chandler.  Purpose. —  To  promote  a  finer  public 
spirit  and  a  better  social  order.  Cooperation. —  The  club  furnishes  a  place 
for  the  discussion  of  new  ideas  in  education.  Many  superintendents  and 
teachers  are  members  of  the  club  and  meetings  are  held  at  which  educa- 
tional methods  and  problems  are  discussed. 

United  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society,  43  Hawkins  street.  Presi- 
dent, Simon  Vorenberg;  secretary,  A.  E.  Penanski;  superintendent,  Mrs. 
Martha  M.  Silverman.  Purpose. —  To  promote  the  welfare  of  Jewish 
people,  particularly  those  who  are  dependent.  Cooperation. —  School 
nurses  report  to  the  society  cases  of  children  in  need  of  glasses  or  suffering 
from  defects  of  any  kind  due  to  family  conditions. 

United  Improvement  Association,  8  Beacon  street.  President, 
Joseph  J.  Leonard;  executive  secretary,  Howard  Whitmore.  Purpose. — 
To  advance  the  civic  interests  of  the  City  of  Boston  in  a  nonpartisan 
manner.  Cooperation. —  Has  favored  and  supported  legislative  bills  for 
the  extended  use  of  school  buildings,  and  for  the  increase  in  appropriations 
for  the  Boston  public  schools.  Has  advocated  the  extension  of  the  health 
examination  of  school  children. 

The  following  improvement  associations  and  societies  are  affiliated 
with  the  United  Improvement  Association  and  cooperate  with  the  public 
schools  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  foregoing: 

Andrew  Square  Improvement  Association,  Charlestown  Improvement 
Association,  East  Boston  Improvement  Association,  Faneuil  Improvement 
Association,  Germantown  Citizens'  Association,  Harvard  Improvement 
Association,  Jamaica  Plain  Citizens'  Association,  Mattapan  Civic  Improve- 
ment Association,  Meeting  House  Hill  Improvement  Association,  Mount 
Hope  Citizens'  Association,  Orient  Heights  Improvement  Association, 
RosUndale  Citizens'  Association,  Roxbury  Improvement  Society,  Sa\dn 
Hill  Improvement  Association,  South  End  Improvement  Society,  Trade 
Association  of  South  Boston,  West  End  Improvement  Society,  West 
Roxbury  Citizens'  Association. 

West  End  House,  6  Eaton  street.  Superintendent,  Mitchell  Freiman. 
Purpose. —  To  create  a  social  club  center  for  boys  and  young  men  of  the 
neighborhood.  Cooperation. —  Maintains  a  continuation  class  for  boys 
after  the  close  of  the  evening  elementary  school  term.  The  house  pro- 
vides rooms,  teachers  and  materials.  Furnishes  rooms  for  meetings  of 
alumni  associations,  gives  lectures  on  vocations,  prohibits  activity  in  club 
work  at  the  house  of  a  boy  who  is  not  doing  well  in  his  school  work,  keeps 
in  touch  with  the  masters  and  teachers  of  the  district  and  cooperates  in 
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conducting  the  Saturday  activities  of  the  Washington  Evening  Center, 
which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  school  committee. 

Women's  Education  Association,  163  Commonwealth  avenue.  Pres- 
ident, Mrs.  Henry  P.  Kidder;  secretary,  Mrs.  Ernest  Winsor.  Purpose. 
—  To  promote  the  better  education  of  women.  Cooperation. —  Employs 
a  school  visitor  in  the  Quincy  School  District  and  encourages  helpful  con- 
nections between  the  school  and  outside  institutions. 

Women's  Municipal  League  of  Boston,  G  Marlborough  street.  Pres- 
ident, Mrs.  T.  J.  Bowlker;  secretary,  Mrs.  Sumner  B.  Pearmain.  Pur- 
pose.—  To  educate  and  organize  among  the  women  of  Boston  and  surround- 
ing communities  an  intelligent  representative  public  opinion  which  will 
exert  its  influence  in  the  public  service.  Cooperation. —  Committee  on 
Extended  Use  of  School  Buildings  acts  as  an  Advisory  Committee  in  the 
school  Evening  Center  Movement  and  is  aiding  in  the  development  of  the 
Placement  Bureau.  Committee  on  infant  social  service  gives  lectures  to 
cooking  and  sewing  teachers  on  the  care  of  babies.  Formerly  maintained 
an  open-air  school  on  Castle  Island  during  the  summer  for  which  the  school 
committee  supplied  furniture.  Committee  on  opportunities  for  vocational 
training  has  prepared  a  series  of  charts  showing  "Opportunities  for 
Vocational  Training  in  Boston"  which  have  been  hung  in  the  public  schools 
by  permission  of  the  school  authorities.  Committee  on  rats  and  flies 
gives  lectures  to  school  children  and  conducts  fly  campaigns  in  the  schools. 
Committee  on  streets  and  alleys  gives  talks  to  school  children  and  helps 
organize  groups  of  boys  to  keep  their  own  streets  clean.  Committee  on 
traveling  exhibit  places  exhibits  of  good  and  bad  housing  and  food  in  the 
schools  and  gives  talks  on  civic  improvements  to  parents  and  school 
children.  Investigations. —  Of  vocational  schools  in  Boston,  of  organiza- 
tions cooperating  with  the  public  schools,  of  opportunities  for  employment 
of  children  and  of  sanitation  of  school  buildings.  Publications. —  Series 
of  charts  showing  "Opportunities  for  Vocational  Training  in  Boston"; 
"Handbook  of  Opportunities  for  Vocational  Training  in  Boston";  fly 
leaflets  and  posters. 

Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  264  Boylston  street. 
President,  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Woolman;  executive  secretary,  Miss  Mehta 
Knowles.  Purpose.—  To  promote  the  educational,  industrial  and  social 
advancement  of  women.  Cooperation. —  Supplies  luncheons  in  the  sixteen 
Normal,  Latin  and  high  schools  of  Boston  at  cost  price,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  ad\asory  committee  of  the  Head  Masters'  Association.  Inves- 
tigations.—  Study  of  industrial  conditions  in  three  Massachusetts  cities 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  information  that  would  aid  in  the  establish- 
ment of  trade  schools.  Publications. —  Studies  in  Economic  Relations  of 
Women:  1.  Vocations  for  the  Trained  Woman;  2.  Labor  Laws  and 
Their  Enforcement;  3.  The  Living  Wage  of  Women  Workers.  A  series 
of  bulletins  describing  occupations  open  to  women;  Probation  Work; 
Advertising;  Home  and  School  Visiting;  PubUshing  House  Work;  Poultry 
Raising;  Proofreading;  Real  Estate;  Industrial  Chemistry;  Bacterio- 
logical Work;  Interior  Decoration;  Medical  Social  Service;  Organizing 
Charity;  Social  Service  for  Children;  Settlement  Work.  Also  pamphlets 
on  Child  Labor  and  Work  of  Women  and  Children  in  Cordage  and  Twine 
Factories. 
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